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printing press, the discovery of the New World, and the Protestant Reformation, the 
years between 1300 and 1600 are a remarkably rich source of ideas about the mind. 
They witnessed a resurgence of Aristotelianism and Platonism and the development 
of humanism. However, philosophical understanding of the complex arguments and 
debates during this period remain difficult to grasp. 

Philosophy of Mind in the Late Middle Ages and Renaissance provides an 
outstanding survey of philosophy of mind in this fascinating and still controversial 
period and examines the thought of figures such as Aquinas, Suarez, and Ficino. 

Following an introduction by Stephan Schmid, thirteen specially commissioned 
chapters by an international team of contributors discuss key topics, thinkers, and 
debates, including: 

• mind and method, 

• the mind and its illnesses, 

• the powers of the soul, 

• Averroism, 

• intentionality and representationalism, 

• theories of (self-)consciousness, 

• will and its freedom, 

• external and internal senses, 

• Renaissance theories of the passions, 

• the mind-body problem and the rise of dualism, and 

• the ‘cognitive turn’ in logic. 

Essential reading for students and researchers in philosophy of mind, medieval 
philosophy, and the history of philosophy. Philosophy of Mind in the Late Middle 
Ages and Renaissance is also a valuable resource for those in related disciplines such 
as religion, literature, and Renaissance studies. 

Stephan Schmid is Professor for the History of Philosophy at the University of Hamburg, 
Germany. He mainly works on Late Medieval and Early Modem philosophy, focusing 
on debates in metaphysics, epistemology, and philosophy of mind, with a special interest 
in how these discussions are carried forward in present day analytic philosophy. He has 
published on Aquinas, Scotus, Ockham, Suarez, Descartes, Spinoza, Malebranche, and 
Hume and is the author of Finalursachen in der fruhen Neuzeit (2011). 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


Rebecca Copenhaver and Christopher Shields 


How far back does the history of philosophy of mind extend? In one sense, the 
entire history of the discipline extends no further than living memory. Construed 
as a recognized sub-discipline of philosophy, philosophy of mind seems to have 
entered the academy in a regular way only in the latter half of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury. At any rate, as an institutional matter, courses listed under the name ‘Philoso¬ 
phy of Mind’ or ‘The Mind-Body Problem’ were rare before then and seem not 
to have become fixtures of the curriculum in Anglo-American universities until 
the 1960s. 1 More broadly, construed as the systematic self-conscious reflection on 
the question of how mental states and processes should be conceived in relation 
to physical states and processes, one might put the date to the late nineteenth or 
early twentieth century. 

One might infer on this basis that a six-volume work on The History of Philoso¬ 
phy of Mind extending back to antiquity is bound to be anachronistic: we cannot, 
after all, assume that our questions were the questions of, say, Democritus, work¬ 
ing in Thrace in the fifth century BC, or of Avicenna (Ibn-Sina), active in Persia in 
the twelfth century, or of John Blund, the Oxford- and Paris-trained Chancellor of 
the see of York from 1234-1248, or, for that matter, of the great German philoso¬ 
pher and mathematician Leibniz (1646-1716). One might on the contrary think it 
prima facie unlikely that thinkers as diverse as these in their disparate times and 
places would share very many preoccupations either with each other or with us. 

Any such immediate inference would be unduly hasty and also potentially mis¬ 
leading. It would be misleading not least because it relies on an unrealistically 
unified conception of what we find engaging in this area: philosophy of mind 
comprises today a wide range of interests, orientations, and methodologies, some 
almost purely a priori and others almost exclusively empirical. It is potentially 
misleading in another way as well, heading in the opposite direction. If we pre¬ 
sume that the only thinkers who have something useful to say to us are those 
engaging the questions of mind we find salient, using idioms we find congenial, 
then we will likely overlook some surprising continuities as well as instructive 
discontinuities across these figures and periods. 

Some issues pertinent to mental activity may prove perennial. Of equal impor¬ 
tance, however, are the differences and discontinuities we find when we investigate 
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questions of mind assayed in earlier periods of thought. In some cases, it is true, 
we find it difficult to determine without careful investigation whether difference 
in idiom suffices for difference in interest or orientation. For instance, it was once 
commonplace to frame questions about mental activity as questions about the 
soul, where today questions posed about the nature of the soul and its relation to 
the body are apt to sound to many to be outmoded or at best quaintly archaic. Yet 
when we read what, for instance, medieval philosophers investigated under that 
rubric, we are as likely as not to find them reflecting on such core contemporary 
concerns as the nature of perception, the character of consciousness, the relation 
of mental faculties to the body, and the problem of intentionality - and to be doing 
so in a manner immediately continuous with some of our own preoccupations. 

That said, even where upon examination we find little or no continuity between 
present-day and earlier concerns, this very difference can be illuminating. Why, 
for instance, is the will discussed so little in antiquity? Hannah Arendt suggests 
an answer: the will was not discussed in antiquity because it was not discovered 
before St. Augustine managed to do so in the third century. 2 Is she right? Or is the 
will in fact discussed obliquely in antiquity, enmeshed in a vocabulary at least ini¬ 
tially alien to our own? On the supposition that Arendt is right, and the will is not 
even a topic of inquiry before Augustine, why should this be so? Should this make 
us less confident that we have a faculty rightly called ‘the will’? Perhaps Augus¬ 
tine not so much discovered the will as invented it, to give it pride of place in 
his conception of human nature. A millennium later Thomas Aquinas contended 
that the will is but one power or faculty of the soul, as an intellectual appetite for 
the good (ST I 82, resp.). Is he right? Is the will as examined by Augustine and 
Aquinas the same will of which we ask, when we do, whether our will is free or 
determined? 

A study of the history of philosophy of mind turns up, in sum, some surprising 
continuities, some instructive partial overlaps, and some illuminating discontinui¬ 
ties across the ages. When we reflect on the history of the discipline, we bring 
into sharper relief some of the questions we find most pressing, and we inevitably 
come to ask new and different questions, even as we retire questions which we 
earlier took to be of moment. Let us reflect first then on some surprising continui¬ 
ties. Three illustrations will suffice, but they could easily be multiplied. 

First, consider some questions about minds and machines: whether machines 
can be conscious or otherwise minded, whether human intelligence is felicitously 
explicated in terms of computer software, hardware, or functional processes more 
generally. Surely such questions belong to our era uniquely? Yet we find upon 
reading some early modem philosophy that this is not so. In Leibniz, for instance, 
we find this striking passage, known as ‘Leibniz’s mill’: 

Imagine there were a machine whose structure produced thought, feel¬ 
ing, and perception; we can conceive of its being enlarged while main¬ 
taining the same relative proportions, so that we could walk into it as we 
can walk into a mill. Suppose we do walk into it; all we would find there 
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are cogs and levers and so on pushing one another, and never anything 
to account for a perception. So perception must be sought in simple sub¬ 
stances, not in composite things like machines. And that is all that can be 
found in a simple substance - perceptions and changes in perceptions; 
and those changes are all that the internal actions of simple substances 
can consist in. 

(Monadology § 17) 

Leibniz offers an argument against mechanistic conceptions of mental activity in 
this passage, one with a recognizably contemporary counterpart. His view may 
be defensible or it may be indefensible; but it is certainly relevant to questions 
currently being debated. 

Similarly, nearly every course in philosophy of mind these days begins with 
some formulation of the ‘mind-body problem’, usually presented as a descendant 
of the sort of argument Descartes advanced most famously in his Meditations, and 
defended most famously in his correspondence with Elisabeth of Bohemia. Cen¬ 
turies before Descartes, however, we encounter the Islamic polymath Avicenna 
(Ibn-Sina) wondering in detail about the question of whether the soul has or lacks 
quantitative extension, deploying a striking thought experiment in three separate 
passages, one of which runs: 

One of us must suppose that he was just created at a stroke, fully devel¬ 
oped and perfectly formed but with his vision shrouded from perceiving 
all external objects - created floating in the air or in space, not buffeted 
by any perceptible current of the air that supports him, his limbs sepa¬ 
rated and kept out of contact with one another, so that they do not feel 
each other. Then let the subject consider whether he would affirm the 
existence of his self. There is no doubt that he would affirm his own 
existence, although not affirming the reality of any of his limbs or inner 
organs, his bowels, or heart or brain or any external thing. Indeed he 
would affirm the existence of this self of his while not affirming that it 
had any length, breadth or depth. And if it were possible for him in such 
a state to imagine a hand or any other organ, he would not imagine it to 
be a part of himself or a condition of his existence. 

(Avicenna, ‘The Book of Healing ’) 

Avicenna’s ‘Floating Man’ or ‘Flying Man’, reflects his Neoplatonist orientation 
and prefigures in obvious ways Descartes’ more celebrated arguments of Medita¬ 
tions II. Scholars dispute just how close this parallel is, 3 but it seems plain that 
these arguments and parables bear a strong family resemblance to one another, 
and then each in turn to a yet earlier argument by Augustine, 4 more prosaically 
put, but engaging many of the same themes. 

The point is not to determine who won the race to this particular argument, nor 
to insist that these authors arrive at precisely the same finish line. Rather, when 
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we study each expression in its own context, we find illuminating samenesses 
and differences, which in turn assist us in framing our own questions about the 
character of the quantitative and qualitative features of mind, about the tenability 
of solipsism, and about the nature of the human self. One would like to know, for 
instance, whether such a narrow focus on the internal states of human conscious¬ 
ness provides a productive method for the science of mind. Or have our philosophi¬ 
cal forebears, as some today think, created impediments by conceiving of the very 
project in a way that neglects the embodied characteristics of cognition? From 
another angle, one may wonder whether these approaches, seen throughout the 
history of the discipline, lead inexorably to Sartre’s conclusion that ‘conscious¬ 
ness is a wind blowing from nowhere towards objects’? 5 One way to find out is to 
study each of these approaches in the context of its own deployment. 

For a final example, we return to the birthplace of Western philosophy to reflect 
upon a striking argument of Democritus in the philosophy of perception. After 
joining Leucippus in arguing that the physical world comprises countless small 
atoms swirling in the void, Democritus observes that only atoms and the void are, 
so to speak, really real. All else exists by convention: ‘by convention sweet and by 
convention bitter, by convention hot, by convention cold, by convention colour; 
but in reality atoms and void’ (DK 68B9). This remark evidently denies the real¬ 
ity of sensible qualities, such as sweetness and bitterness, and even colour. What 
might Democritus be thinking? By judging this remark alongside his remaining 
fragments, we see that he is appealing to the variability of perception to argue that 
if one perceiver tastes a glass of wine and finds it sweet, while another perceiver 
tastes the same glass and finds it bitter, then we must conclude - on the assump¬ 
tion that perceptual qualities are real - that either one or the other perceiver is 
wrong. After all, they cannot both be right, and there seems little point in treating 
them as both wrong. The correct conclusion, Democritus urges, is that sensible 
qualities, in contrast to atoms and the void, are not real. The wine is neither sweet 
nor bitter; sweetness and bitterness are wholly subjective states of perceivers. 

Readers of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century British philosophy will recog¬ 
nize this argument in Locke and Berkeley. Locke presents the argument to support 
his distinction between primary and secondary qualities: primary qualities being 
those features of objects that are (putatively) in objects, independently of percep¬ 
tion, such as number, shape, size, and motion; secondary qualities being those fea¬ 
tures of objects subject to the variability of perception recognized by Democritus. 
Locke struggles with the reality of secondary qualities, sometimes treating them 
as ideas in our minds and other times as dispositions of the primary qualities of 
objects that exist independently of us. Democritus, by contrast, aligning the real 
with the objective, simply banishes them to the realm of convention. And Berkeley 
appeals to the same phenomenon on which Locke founds his famous distinction - 
the variability of perception - to argue that the distinction is unsustainable and 
thus embraces the anti-Democritean option: the real is the ideal. 

We may ask which if any of these philosophers deserves to be followed. As an 
anecdotal matter, when beginning philosophy students grasp the point of arguments 
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from the variability of perception, they become flummoxed, because before hav¬ 
ing their attention focussed on the phenomenon of variability, most tend to think 
of sensible qualities as intrinsic monadic properties of the external objects of 
perception. This issue in the philosophy of perception, straddling as it does dif¬ 
ferent periods and idioms, remains a live one, proving as vivid for us as it was 
for Democritus and Locke. 

When we find similar philosophical arguments and tropes recurring in radically 
different periods and contexts throughout the history of philosophy, that is usually 
at least a strong prima facie indication that we are in an area demanding careful 
scrutiny. Unsurprisingly, arguments concerning the nature of perception and per¬ 
ceptible qualities offer one telling illustration. Still, we should resist the tempta¬ 
tion to find continuities where none exist, especially where none exist beyond the 
verbal or superficial. We should moreover resist, perhaps more strongly still, the 
tendency to minimize or overlook differences where they appear. One of the intel¬ 
lectual joys of studying the history of philosophy resides precisely in uncovering 
and appreciating the deep discontinuities between disparate times and contexts. 

On this score, examples abound, but one suffices to illustrate our point. The title 
of a widely read article written in the 1960s posed a provocative question: ‘Why 
Isn’t the Mind-Body Problem Ancient?’. 6 This question, of course, has a presup¬ 
position, namely that the mind-body problem is in fact not ancient. It also seems 
to betray a second presupposition, namely that there is a mind-body problem: a 
single problem that that engages philosophers of the modem era but that escaped 
the ancients. This presupposition raises the question: what is the single, unified, 
mind-body problem that the ancients failed to recognize? In fact, when we turn 
to the range of questions posed in this domain, we find a family of recognizably 
distinct concerns: the hard problem, the explanatory gap, mental causation, and so 
on. Not all these questions have a common orientation, even if they arise from a 
common anxiety that the mind and the body are at once so dissimilar that inquir¬ 
ing into their relationship may already be an error, and yet so similar in their 
occupation and operation as to obliterate any meaningful difference. 

We might call this anxiety categorial. That is, it has seemed to various philoso¬ 
phers in various eras that there is some basic categorial distinction to be observed 
in the domain of the mental, to the effect that mental states belong to one category 
and physical states to another. That by itself might be tme without, however, there 
being any attendant problem. After all, we might agree that there is a categorial 
distinction between, say, biological properties and mathematical properties, and 
even that these families of properties are never co-instantiable. After all, no num¬ 
ber can undergo descent with modification, and no animal can be a cosine. That is 
hardly a problem: no one expects numbers to be biological subjects, and no one 
would ever mistake an organism for a mathematical function. The problem in the 
domain of the mental and physical seems to arise only when we assume that some 
objects - namely ourselves - exhibit both mentality and physicality, and do so in 
a way that is systematic and unified. Bringing these thoughts together we arrive at 
a mind-body problem: if mental and physical properties are categorially exclusive 
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while we ourselves are mental and physical at once, we must be what we cannot 
be, namely subjects of properties that cannot coincide. 

In this sense, Cartesian dualism might be regarded as a solution to the mind- 
body problem, at least this mind-body problem, one which simply concedes its 
conclusion by affirming that minds and bodies are irredeemably different sorts 
of substances displaying different sorts of properties. Needless to say, this ‘solu¬ 
tion’ invites a series of still more intractable problems concerning the interaction 
of these postulated disparate substances, about the location of the mental, and so 
forth. Even so, when the Cartesian expedient is rejected on these or other grounds, 
the old problem re-emerges, in one guise yielding an equally desperate seem¬ 
ing sort of solution, namely the total elimination of the mental as ultimately not 
amenable to a purely physicalistic characterization. 7 Eliminativism, no less than 
Cartesianism, solves the mind-body problem by effectively by concession. 

One should accordingly look afresh at the problem as formulated. In fact, when 
one asks what these purportedly mutually excluding properties may be, several 
candidates come to the fore. Some think properties such as being conscious are 
mental and cannot possibly be physical, perhaps because conscious states are 
ineliminably subjective, whereas all physical properties are objective, or because 
mental properties are essentially qualitative, whereas physical properties are only 
quantitative. Descartes’ own reasons, though disputed, seem to have been largely 
epistemic: possibly one can doubt the existence of one’s body, whereas it is impos¬ 
sible, because self-defeating, to doubt the existence of one’s own mind or mental 
states {Meditation II). If these property-differences obtain in these domains and 
are in fact such as to be mutually exclusive, then we do now have the makings of 
a mind-body problem. 

Returning, then, to the question pertinent to our study of the ancient period, we 
may ask: do the ancients draw these sorts of categorial distinctions? If so, why do 
they fail to appreciate the problems we find so familiar and obvious? Or do they in 
fact fail to draw these categorial distinctions in the first place? If they do not, then 
one would like to know why not. One can imagine a number of different options 
here: one could fault the ancients for failing to pick up on such starkly categorial 
differences; one could credit them for astutely avoiding the conceptual muddles of 
Cartesianism. Some argue, for instance, that Aristotelian hylomorphism embraces 
a framework of explanation within which Cartesian questions simply cannot arise, 
thereby obviating an array of otherwise intractable problems. 8 Although we do not 
attempt to litigate these issues here, one can appreciate how an investigation into 
ancient approaches to philosophy of mind yields palpable benefits for some modem 
questions, even if and perhaps precisely because such questions were not ancient. 

Needless to say, we never know in advance of our investigations whether the 
benefits of such study are forthcoming. To make such discoveries as can be made in 
this area, then, we need ask a set of questions similar to those we asked regarding 
the mind-body problem, mutatis mutandis, for other philosophical problems in 
the mental domain, broadly constmed, as they arise in other periods of philosophy 
beyond ancient philosophy as well. 
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If we proceed in this way, we find that the study of the history of philosophy 
of mind offers the contemporary philosopher perspectives on the discipline which, 
however far below the surface, may yet guide our own inquiries into the mental 
and physical, and into the character of mental and physical states and processes. 
This is, of course, but one reason to engage the studies these six volumes contain. 
Other researchers with a more purely historical orientation will find a wealth of 
material in these pages as well, ranging across all periods of western philosophy, 
from antiquity to that part of the discipline that resides in living memory. Our his¬ 
torical and philosophical interests here may, of course, be fully complementary: 
the history of philosophy of mind takes one down some odd by-ways off some 
familiar boulevards, into some dead-ends and cul-de-sacs, but also along some 
well-travelled highways that are well worth traversing over and again. 


Notes 

1 A perusal of the course offerings of leading universities in the US tends to confirm this. 
To take but one example, which may be multiplied, a search of the archives of the Uni¬ 
versity of Notre Dame lists one course in ‘Philosophy of Mind’ offered as an advanced 
elective in 1918 and 1928,1929, but then no further course until 1967, when ‘The Mind- 
Body Problem,’ began to be offered yearly off and on for two decades. In the 1970s, 
various electives such as ‘Mind and Machines’ were offered intermittently, and a regular 
offering in ‘Philosophy of Mind’ began only in 1982. This offering continues down to 
the present. While we have not done a comprehensive study, these results cohere with 
archive searches of several other North American universities. 

2 Arendt sees prefigurations in St. Paul and others, but regards Augustine as ‘the first phi¬ 
losopher of the will and the only philosopher the Romans ever had’ (1978, vol. ii, 84). 

3 For an overview of these issues, see Marmura (1986). 

4 On the relation between Descartes and Augustine, see the instructive treatment in Mat¬ 
thews (1992). 

5 Sartre (1943: 32-33). 

6 Matson (1966). Citing Matson’s question. King (2007) went on to pose a continuing 
question of his own: ‘Why Isn’t the Mind-Body Problem Medieval?’. In so doing. King 
meant to oppose Matson, who had claimed that the one should not assume that medieval 
philosophers, although writing in a recognizably Aristotelian idiom, similarly failed to 
engage any mind-body problem. After all, he noted, in addition to their Aristotelianism, 
they accepted a full range of theistic commitments alien to Aristotle. 

7 Eliminativism about the mental has a long a chequered history, extending at least as far 
back as Broad (1925) (who rejects it), but has its most forceful and accessible formula¬ 
tion in Churchland (1988) 

8 Charles (2008) has advanced this sort of argument on behalf of hylomorphism. 
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Aristotelianism, Humanism, and 
Platonism - three pillars for thinking about 

the mind 

Stephan Schmid 


The years between 1300 and 1600 constitute a rich and complex period in the history 
of philosophy. Nonetheless - or rather because of this - its philosophy is still quite 
poorly understood, and systematic reconstructions of its theories are still largely lack¬ 
ing. Admittedly, we have an increasingly broad overview of the rich variety of philo¬ 
sophical works written, translated and read in these times. On top of that, a growing 
number of critical editions and translations of pivotal thinkers of this period have made 
their ideas accessible. Last but not least, outstanding research has been conducted into 
selected authors and debates in this period, and there have even been attempts to for¬ 
mulate a detailed narrative of the philosophical developments of the period. 1 

Nevertheless, our philosophical understanding of the arguments and debates pro¬ 
moted by the thinkers of these times is still dim. Especially in comparison to our phil¬ 
osophical understanding of their medieval predecessors or, to an even greater extent, 
their early modem successors. Unlike these periods, the intellectually complex centu¬ 
ries between 1300 and 1600 do not even have a clear historiographical label. There are 
in fact two labels circulating - “Late Middle Ages” and “Renaissance” - and their use 
tends to depend on the intellectual tradition one has in mind. The first label is mainly 
applied to authors working within the scholastic-Aristotelian tradition, whereas the 
term “Renaissance” is often reserved for non-Aristotelian, predominantly human¬ 
ist, authors of our period who decidedly distanced themselves from scholasticism. 2 
What is more, these terms are often employed in a normatively “thick” sense in that 
they not only descriptively single out a certain period or tradition but, at the same 
time, present it in an evaluative light. The “late medieval” label often exhibits pejo¬ 
rative overtones, presenting late medieval philosophers as adherents of a decaying 
school of quibblers who not only failed to develop any original philosophical ideas, 
but even distorted the philosophical insights of their high scholastic predecessors. 3 
The “thick” aspects of the “Renaissance” label are even more pronounced. Expo¬ 
nents of the Renaissance are typically imagined as thinkers who turned away from 
the fruitless brawling of Aristotelians and instead collected and studied ancient texts 
and shook off the paralyzing dogmas of medieval Aristotelianism. 4 The evaluative 
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connotation of these labels is a holdover from their influential interpretation by Jacob 
Burckhardt (1860). Ever since Burckhardt’s vivid account of this period, many have 
been tempted to share his view of the Renaissance as the cradle of modernity, where 
sophisticated humanists liberated the intellectual culture from sterile and retrograde 
Aristotelian dogmatism - a view that, as we will see, the humanists themselves were 
all too happy to promote by means of scornful polemics against scholasticism. And 
even though scholars have become aware of the problematic aspects of these labels 
and have tried to purge them of their evaluative character, 5 these evaluative overtones 
are still widespread in popular science, where the prevailing view is that Renaissance 
humanists were progressive and scholastics conservative. 6 

What, then, makes the intellectual landscape between 1300 and 1600 so hard 
to grasp? First of all, this period is characterized by many historically significant 
events. These include the rediscovery of ancient literature, its rapid dissemination 
due to the invention of the printing press (around 1450), the fall of Constantinople 
(1453), the discovery of the New World (1492) and the Protestant Reformation 
(1517), along with many others. These events did not leave the intellectual life 
unaffected; newly discovered ancient texts often coming from Constantinople 
(which was increasingly threatened and ultimately conquered by the Ottomans) 
questioned deeply entrenched orthodoxies; the ability to print led to a proliferation 
of books and thereby of views and opinions, while the discovery of America and 
the Reformation gave rise to fundamental questions about the relation between 
religion, church and state and the moral and political rights of native Americans. 7 

Moreover, a growing number of educated people - diplomats, lawyers, physicians 
and merchants - became interested in the newly discovered texts and theories and 
discussed them outside of the universities, which were dominated by Aristotelianism 
until late into the 17th century. In these new intellectual circles, the rediscovered 
ancient sources led to a revival of many ideas of Stoic, Pythagorean, Epicurean, Pla- 
tonist and Sceptical origin. Often these ideas were combined to form inclusive and 
explanatorily powerful worldviews that sometimes drew on Galenism (a medical 
tradition going back to the Greek physician Claudius Galen) or included even strands 
of occult-magical theories. And although these discussions were initiated by non- 
academic circles, they rarely left the teachings in the universities unaffected, as will 
become clear with regard to many of the problems of the philosophy of mind that are 
addressed in this volume. In this way, the period between 1300 and 1600 became a 
unique biotope of intellectual creativity and experimentation in which many views 
were devised and explored and were often sought to be reconciled, inspired by a 
belief in a philosophia perennis — an all-encompassing, true philosophy of which all 
previously established philosophical theories reveal but individual aspects. 

The philosophical landscape between 1300 and 1600 is thus complex and hard 
to chart. Yet, this is precisely what the following chapters attempt to do, at least 
with respect to selected strands of discussions about problems of the philosophy 
of mind. Some of these problems are familiar to us, for example, the problems of 
(self-)consciousness, freedom or immortality. Others might strike contemporary 
readers as alien, for instance, the problem of the unity of the intellect, debates 
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about the powers of the soul or the interplay of external and internal senses. At any 
rate, it will be helpful to have a rough idea about the historical, systematic context 
of these debates. This context was very different from ours, not only giving rise to 
questions that might appear strange to us, but also leading philosophers to think 
about more familiar problems in a way that many will find no less alien. In order 
to provide some of this context, the remainder of this introduction will present 
three debates drawing upon three influential intellectual traditions that decisively 
shaped thinking about the mind in this period. The traditions are (i) scholastic 
Aristotelianism and its debates about the mind and soul, (ii) humanism and its 
critique of scholasticism and (iii) Platonism. 

Before we start exploring these three traditions and their debates, a few clarify¬ 
ing remarks are in order: The first thing to note is that the three portraits cannot 
provide more than a rough overview of the debates involving the three selected 
intellectual currents, which figure prominently in the debates addressed in subse¬ 
quent chapters. My discussion is thus oversimplifying and far from complete and 
exhaustive. 8 

The second important point to note is that the three movements do not repre¬ 
sent mutually exclusive intellectual traditions. This is because these movements 
are defined by criteria that are partly doctrinal and partly methodological; while 
Aristotelianism and Platonism are characterized by their distinctive philosophical 
views, the humanist tradition is marked by its shared interest in the philologi¬ 
cal, scholarly and rhetorical questions raised by the newly available ancient texts. 
Consequently, being a humanist does not preclude one from endorsing Aristotelian 
or Platonist views. To the contrary, the main exponent of Renaissance Platonism, 
Marsilio Ficino, was a great humanist. And not every Platonist in this period sim¬ 
ply rejected Aristotle’s views wholesale. As I have already mentioned and as we 
will see with regard to Ficino, many of them exhibited a conciliatory attitude and 
sought to reconcile many different philosophical views by integrating them into 
one comprehensive philosophical system. Moreover, even the scholastic tradition, 
which was naturally committed to Aristotle, did not shy away from incorporating 
Platonist strands in its reasoning, most of which were taken from Augustine. With 
regard to our topic, the most salient Platonist element adopted by many scholastic 
authors may be the view that the mind is a distinctively active entity that requires 
radically different explanations than natural phenomena. 

The third point to stress is that the three debates outlined below are not exclu¬ 
sively concerned with questions of the philosophy of mind. These questions will 
be explored in later chapters. The goal of the following sections is rather to sketch 
out the general framework within which debates about the nature of the mind and 
its states took place and to explain how those debates gave rise to questions about 
the mind that today might strike us as foreign. In order to demonstrate how the 
topics discussed in the remainder of this volume relate to the framework consti¬ 
tuted by the three traditions, the introduction will end by briefly connecting the 
particular problems taken up by the subsequent thirteen chapters to the intellectual 
developments outlined in the next three sections. 
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1 Aristotelian hylomorphism, the soul and the mind 

When philosophers ask about the mind and its nature, they are looking for an 
explanation of our capacities for perceiving, feeling, thinking and willing. How is 
it possible that we can know various things, make decisions and control and direct 
our actions? Aristotle famously answered these questions by appealing to capaci¬ 
ties, which he sought to elucidate by integrating them into a more comprehensive 
account of vital capacities in general. For Aristotle mental capacities are merely 
a particularly elaborate type of vital capacity, such as digestion, growth and pro¬ 
creation, but unlike the latter, mental capacities are not shared by all living beings. 
The principle or ground of all these vital capacities is referred to by Aristotle as 
the soul. But of course a name in itself does not yet provide a substantial answer; 
one needs to know precisely what this soul is and how it gives rise to the capaci¬ 
ties of a living being. 

Aristotle answered these questions by appealing to his hylomorphist frame¬ 
work, according to which all material substances are composed of matter and 
form, which account for different aspects of a given substance. While a substance’s 
form (Greek: eldos, morphe) accounts for its specific capacities and hence for its 
belonging to a certain species, its matter (Greek: hyle) accounts for its concrete 
existence and the distinctive exercise of its natural capacities. In keeping with 
this general metaphysical framework, Aristotle famously explained that “the soul 
is ... the form of a natural body having the capacity of life” {DA II.1,412al9-21). 
The soul is thus the form or principle through which a “natural organized body” 
{DA II. 1, 412b5) performs its various vital functions. 

A major advantage of Aristotle’s hylomorphist theory of the soul is that it offers 
the prospect of a neat and elegant solution to the famous mind-body problem, a 
problem that preoccupies so many philosophers today. On Aristotle’s account, this 
problem immediately dissolves as an ill-formed question. As he himself noted, 
once we conceive of the soul as the form of a natural organized body, “there is no 
need to enquire whether soul and body are one, any more than whether the wax 
and its shape are one, or generally whether the matter of a thing is the same with 
that of which it is the matter” {DA II.l, 412b6-8). 

But Aristotle’s theory of the soul as the form of a living body is not free of 
problems either. A particularly persistent difficulty, which stimulated many dis¬ 
cussions among scholastic authors between 1300 and 1600, arises from the fact 
that the Aristotelian soul is supposed to serve as a principle for all living beings 
and their activities, which of course differ widely. Apart from displaying certain 
biological functions, violets, dogs and humans have little in common. In order to 
account for the differences among living beings, Aristotle distinguished different 
parts of the soul, which he characterized as distinct kinds of the soul. While all 
living beings share a nutritive soul, which is responsible for basic vital functions, 
animals also have a sensitive soul, which accounts for their perception and their 
ability to move, while humans additionally possess a rational or intellective soul. 
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which allows them to grasp universal essences. 9 This suggestion accounts for the 
differences among living beings at the price of making the soul more complex. 
And this gives rise to further questions. In particular, one wonders what these parts 
of the soul actually are. Are they distinct from one another, and if so, how? Are 
they localized in different parts of the body? And how do they all come together 
to comprise a unified soul that can function as the form of the human body? These 
questions only become more urgent once we take into account another central 
claim of Aristotle’s psychology: the immateriality of the intellect (or rational 
soul). As Aristotle argued in De anima III.4 (429a22-25), “the part of the soul 
which we call intellect {nous) . . . cannot reasonably be conceived to be mixed 
with the body”, for otherwise one could not account for the intellect’s ability to 
grasp all essences. The precise form of this argument need not concern us here 
(it is a matter of contentious debate). 10 It is, however, a remarkable historical fact 
that virtually all scholastic authors accepted Aristotle’s line of reasoning - not 
least because the claim of the immateriality of the intellect or mind allowed them 
to reconcile Aristotelianism with their Christian belief in an immortal soul. And 
this lent even greater urgency to the problem of how the immaterial mind or intel¬ 
lect can be part of a soul, which is characterized as the form of the living body. 
This problem, which provoked a lot of discussion in the Late Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance, has been aptly called the “mind-soul problem”. 11 

Medieval authors mainly suggested three answers to this problem. Many scho¬ 
lastic authors between 1300 and 1600 took up these suggestions and often refined 
and developed them. 

The most radical solution to this problem was to deny it. The mind-soul prob¬ 
lem is only a problem if we assume that the intellect or mind is in fact a part of the 
soul. Exactly this assumption was rejected by the Arabic commentator Averroes, 
who argued that the intellect is a supra-individual entity, which human beings can 
indeed cognitively access, but which is no part or constituent of their individual 
souls. 12 In the 13th century this view was defended by Siger of Brabant and sub¬ 
ject to an equally prominent and decisive attack by Thomas Aquinas. 13 The rejec¬ 
tion of the supra-individuality of the intellect even gained institutional support 
from the Parisian Bishop Stephen Tempier, who included the Averroist claim that 
there is no individual intellect in his famous list of condemned theses ( articuli ) 
in 1277. 14 Despite these powerful headwinds, however, Averroism was no sinking 
ship. It soon found new adherents in the 14th century, above all in John of Jandun 
(c. 1285-1328), whose Averroist teachings remained influential up until the 16th 
century. 15 

Thomas Aquinas, by contrast, defended the individuality of our intellect by 
arguing for the Unitarian view that each human has a single, undivided soul by 
which s/he can engage in various activities (such as digestion, perception and 
thought) provided s/he is equipped with the right bodily organs. This suggestion, 
however, faces an obvious difficulty: How can the intellect be a part of the soul 
conceived as the form of the human body, given that it is immaterial and thus 
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separable from the body? Aquinas solves this difficulty by arguing that the soul, 
as a particularly noble form, has an operation and a power that is independent 
of corporeal matter. 16 However, this solution seems to presuppose that the soul’s 
immaterial intellectual power is distinct from the soul as the form of the human 
body. Yet Aquinas was happy to accept this presupposition anyway, arguing that 
the soul must be distinct from its powers. In his view, the soul must be distinct 
from its powers since otherwise we would have to say that soul makes us con¬ 
stantly perceiving or thinking as it makes us constantly living, which is absurd. 17 
Instead of being integral constituents of the soul, Aquinas explained that “all the 
powers of the soul... flow from the essence of the soul, as from their principle”. 18 
Accordingly, we do not call the soul rational, sensitive or nutritive because it is 
constituted by really distinct parts, but because it can give rise to the correspond¬ 
ing rational, sensitive or nutritive powers. 19 

This distinction between the soul and its powers was fiercely attacked by many 
scholastic authors after Aquinas, perhaps most rigorously by William of Ockham. 
As he pointed out, Aquinas’s argument for the soul’s essence being distinct from 
its powers turns on an equivocation of the Latin term “ potentia ”, which can be 
translated as both “possibility” and “power”. Recall that Aquinas argued that the 
powers of the soul must be distinct from the soul since, unlike the living being’s 
state of being alive, these powers need not be constantly actualized. But why 
should we assume that the powers of the soul have to be constantly actualized if 
they are involved in, and thus are as actual as, the soul’s essence? This only makes 
sense if one conceives of powers as possible states that have to be actualized if 
they are part of the actual essence of the soul. However, the powers of the soul 
are not potential states; they are actual features of the soul by means of which 
it can engage in various operations, and so nothing speaks against these powers 
being included in the soul’s actual essence. 20 For Ockham, then, there is no need 
to postulate faculties or powers in addition to the soul. The will and intellect, he 
explains, are not two distinct faculties. Instead, 

there is one single substance of the soul that is able to have distinct acts 
for which there can be different denominations. Insofar as it produces 
(or is able to produce) an act of thinking it is called ‘intellect’, and with 
respect to an act of wanting is called ‘will’. 21 

It is thus unnecessary to conceive of the soul’s powers as additional entities that 
are somehow distinct from it. Powers, on Ockham’s account, are but essential 
capacities of the soul. 

This is surely an ontologically attractive view of cognitive faculties. But Ock¬ 
ham’s parsimony with regard to powers entails ontological costs elsewhere. For 
given that the immaterial power of the intellect is identical with the soul, this 
soul cannot be identical with the sensitive soul, which is equipped with the mate¬ 
rial capacities of perception. 22 Indeed, Ockham himself adduced this argument in 
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support of pluralism, that is, the view that the human being is composed of several 
distinct forms: 23 

It is not the case that what is numerically the same form is both extended 
and non-extended, both material and immaterial. But in a human being 
the sensitive soul is extended and material, whereas the intellective soul 
is not. . . . Therefore <the sensitive soul is really distinct from the intel¬ 
lective soul>. 24 

For Ockham, then, the sensitive soul as a material power must be really distinct 
from the intellective or rational soul as an immaterial power such that there is no 
solution to the mind-soul problem. But neither is this a real problem. We simply 
have to acknowledge that “a human being has just one total existence, but several 
partial existences”. 25 

As this brief survey makes plain, Aristotle’s basic suggestion to conceive of 
the soul as the form of the human body leaves many questions unresolved. Aris¬ 
totelian philosophers throughout Late Antiquity and the Middle Ages were happy 
to develop Aristotle’s basic idea in various directions, all of which led to unique 
problems and gave rise to new questions. The same applies to Aristotelian authors 
from Ockham to Suarez. 26 In one way or another all of them had to take a stance 
on the question about the status of the soul, the parts and faculties of the soul and 
their interrelations as they struggled to provide a coherent account of the soul, one 
that not only accommodates their general hylomorphist assumptions and central 
Christian beliefs such as their belief in the immortality of the soul, but also proves 
phenomenologically adequate in explaining our experience as cognitive agents. 
The following chapters will trace at least some of their attempts to do so. 

2 Humanist culture, its rediscovery of texts and 

critique of scholasticism 

The period between 1300 and 1600 is perhaps most famous for the rise of human¬ 
ism, an intellectual culture based on studying and imitating classical literature. 
The movement had its roots in the northern Italy of the 14th century, but soon 
spread to other European countries. Nowadays, a humanist is typically conceived 
as someone who has a special appreciation for humanity and is concerned about 
human needs, interests and welfare and values the realization of our capacities 
quite independently of any theist or other supernatural foundation. 27 Renaissance 
humanists, by contrast, are not characterized by a strictly codified ethical attitude 
or a distinct philosophical viewpoint, nor did they pursue a particularly secular 
agenda. And even though many of them were sympathetic to the importance of 
human values, it was not their primary concern to argumentatively defend those 
values. Their common goal was rather the study and imitation of ancient Latin and 
Greek literature. 28 Far from being professional philosophers, typical Renaissance 
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humanists were experts in “the humanities”. They were scholars devoted to the 
studia humanitatis, which consisted of subjects like grammar, rhetoric, poetry, 
history and moral philosophy and formed a body of discrete academic dis¬ 
ciplines distinct from the philosophical and theological studies now known as 
scholasticism. 29 

One should thus resist the still popular view that Renaissance humanists formed 
a unified school with a distinct Menschenbild that eventually defeated scholas¬ 
tic Aristotelianism and prepared the way for Descartes’ alleged discovery of the 
subject. 30 And even though many humanists became famous for their relentless 
critique of the philosophy of the schools, more recent scholarship has shown that 
scholasticism and humanism co-existed until the end of the 16th century in a 
more or less complementary fashion; while late medieval scholastics were pri¬ 
marily concerned with philosophical questions of logic, metaphysics and natural 
philosophy, Renaissance humanists focused on grammar, rhetoric, poetry and, to 
some extent, ethics. 31 

However, it would be equally wrong to claim that Renaissance humanists were 
philosophically irrelevant. On the one hand, humanism established a new intel¬ 
lectual culture outside of institutional boundaries. This made it possible not only 
to question fundamental assumptions and objectives of scholastic philosophy, 
but also to explore new ways of approaching philosophical questions. And these 
developments were pivotal for the rise of the anti-Aristotelian philosophy of the 
17th century, which flourished almost exclusively outside of academia - at least in 
the beginning. On the other hand, humanists rediscovered many ancient ideas and 
philosophical views and provided philosophers of the period between 1300 and 
1600 with new texts and better translations and taught them to read Greek. All this 
had a decisive impact on scholastic philosophy, too. The newly available material 
held out the prospect of worldviews that were as comprehensive and coherent as 
the one envisaged by Aristotle. And in light of the late-ancient commentaries on 
Aristotle and the growing ability to approach his work in the original Greek, even 
Aristotle’s own views appeared to be much harder to pin down than was usually 
assumed. Let me briefly elaborate these points. 

Scholastic philosophy was a highly professional enterprise, whose discussions 
were conducted and regimented by a shared set of authorities (such as Aristotle and 
Augustine) and a shared tradition of commenting on the same texts (such as Peter 
Lombard’s Four Books of Sentences and many of Aristotle’s works). While this 
allowed scholastic philosophers to tackle philosophical questions at an unprec¬ 
edented (and for a long time nonpareil) level of precision and sophistication, it 
also made the discussions so specialized that their significance became hard for 
outsiders to appreciate. Indeed, for a long time there hardly were any outsiders 
capable of criticizing scholastic debates. For typically those who had access to 
higher education and thus were able to weigh in on intellectual controversies had 
already been raised within the scholastic tradition. This changed when humanists 
established an intellectual culture parallel to scholastic philosophy that enabled 
them to take a critical look at the latter. And indeed many humanist thinkers made 
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use of this possibility. In fact, the sheer volume of humanist polemics against 
scholasticism is surely one of the reasons why 19th-century historians of ideas 
tended to portray Renaissance humanism as a genuine philosophical school with 
a distinct anti-scholastic agenda. 

Anti-scholastic polemics of this kind are already to be found in Francesco 
Petrarch (1304-1374), the father of humanism. Apart from a general lament 
over the bad style of the scholastics’ technical Latin and the fruitlessness of their 
considerations, scholastic treatment of Aristotelian ethics and syllogistic were 
particularly popular targets of his scorn. For example, Petrarch complained that 
studying Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics made him more learned at best, but not a 
better person, such that Aristotle failed to attain his self-proclaimed goal of mak¬ 
ing us good in practice, rather than teaching us what the good is in theory (see NE 
112, 1103b27—28). On Petrarch’s view, this goal is much more easily achieved by 
studying edifying literature of classical Latin, such as the exhortations of Cicero 
and Seneca. 32 Petrarch’s attack against Aristotelian syllogistic was no less severe. 
For example, he warned his friends not to get involved with Aristotelian dialecti¬ 
cians, “who take their highest pleasure in the debate and whose goal is not finding 
the truth, but to quarrel”. 33 Other humanists, by contrast, were not as dismissive 
of logic and tried to reform it rather than reject it altogether. A telling example on 
this score is Lorenzo Valla (c. 1406-1457), who tried to reform classic Aristote¬ 
lian dialectics by integrating it into the framework of rhetoric. Valla suggested that 
dialectics or logic should be considered as a part of invention, which, alongside 
arrangement, style, memory and delivery, is one of the five canons of classical 
rhetoric. 34 Only on this conception can dialectics be turned into a truly fruitful 
enterprise, one that enables the orator to successfully defend his arguments. For 
this purpose, however, logic should widen its repertoire and explore other kinds 
of argumentation that are capable of convincing without being formally valid. 
Moreover, as a branch of rhetoric, logic or dialectics should be concerned not 
only with the truth-values of sentences, but also with their epistemic status (their 
credibility), which in turn depends on many contextual factors that determine the 
effectiveness of arguments (how difficult is the proposed chain of reasoning, how 
common are its examples, how agreeable is its style?). 

In light of these deep reservations towards scholasticism, many humanists 
sought to explore non-Aristotelian approaches to philosophy as presented in the 
newly available texts of the Epicurean, Sceptical or Platonist tradition. In the next 
section, we will see how the rediscovery and translation of Platonic dialogues and 
other Platonist writings led to a revival of Platonism. These new approaches were 
often discussed in newly founded intellectual circles, which functioned as semi- 
institutionalized forums for non-academic philosophy. Famous examples include 
the Platonic Academy in Florence, which was sponsored by the Medici family 
and frequented by Marsilio Ficino, and the Accademia Cosentina in Consenza in 
Southern Italy, which was led by Bernardino Telesio, among others. 

The formation of humanist circles under the patronage of wealthy citizens is 
indicative of another characteristic of humanist culture: humanist rhetorical skills 
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and erudition were highly valued among lawyers, physicians, diplomats and poli¬ 
ticians. By the beginning of the 16th century, humanist education had become so 
fashionable that wealthy families all over Europe wanted their children to benefit 
from a humanist education in Latin and Greek. The pedagogical success of the 
humanists also had an impact on the higher education provided by universities. 
For example, the Lutheran curriculum established by Philip Melanchthon and 
Johann Sturm required students to read Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics and the 
New Testament in the original Greek. And in a similar vein, the Jesuits required 
their students to study the works of Cicero, Virgil and other classical texts before 
being introduced to scholastic philosophy. As a result, by the middle of the 16th 
century most professors and students at European universities were able to read 
Greek. 35 

By ensuring that philosophers had access to increasingly accurate texts and 
could even read some of them in the original Greek, the humanist tradition had 
probably the most decisive impact on scholastic philosophy between 1300 and 
1600. Humanists exposed a wide range of inauthentic texts that were attributed 
to Dionysius the Aeropagite or even Aristotle, who was credited with more than 
a hundred works that are now considered spurious. 36 Moreover, they made vari¬ 
ous late-ancient commentaries on Aristotle available, which shed new light on 
Aristotle’s doctrine. One example that is particularly important for the debates 
treated in this volume is Alexander of Aphrodisias’s treatise on DeAnima, which 
was translated into Latin by Girolamo Donato in 1495. 37 Drawing on Aristotle’s 
definition of the soul as the form or “first actuality” of the organic body, Alex¬ 
ander insisted that the human soul is essentially bound to the human body. 38 
Even though the Latin West knew Alexander’s radical position from his criti¬ 
cal discussion of Averroes in his Long commentary on De anima , 39 Donato’s 
full translation of Alexander’s treatise made it possible to appreciate the latter’s 
arguments in their entirety. Alexander’s materialist view of the soul was espe¬ 
cially intriguing for philosophers at the northern Italian universities of Padua and 
Bologna, where Aristotle’s De anima was customarily taught as a basis for the 
study of medicine. 40 At the same time, however, these philosophers were well 
aware of the epistemological, metaphysical and theological difficulties inher¬ 
ent in this view. As far as epistemology is concerned, Alexander’s denial of the 
rational soul’s separability seemed to rule out that humans can grasp the essences 
of all things, since Aristotle famously argued that the intellect must be separa¬ 
ble from the human body in order to be capable of understanding all things. As 
regards metaphysics, Alexander’s radically hylomorphist conception of the soul 
entailed that the soul cannot survive the death of the body and hence cannot be 
immortal, and it goes without saying that such a view was contrary to received 
theological opinion. Nonetheless, not all philosophers were willing to reject 
Alexander’s radically hylomorphist conception of the human soul. A particularly 
famous example of a thinker who sought to cope with these difficulties is Pietro 
Pomponazzi (1462-1525), who for this reason will figure prominently in the 
subsequent chapters. 41 
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Now, even though many humanists had strong reservations towards scholastic 
philosophy, which they often portrayed as useless quibbling, their philological 
skills and achievements still provided scholastic discussions with new material 
and even contributed to the development of these debates until they were ulti¬ 
mately dismissed by the proponents of the science nouvelle of the 17th century. 

3 Platonist cosmology: Marsilio Ficino’s conception of the 

immortal soul 

Another fruit of Renaissance humanism was the rise of Platonism in the 15th cen¬ 
tury. A common objection frequently raised against Aristotelian authors, namely 
that they employed a cumbersome language and engaged in useless technical 
discussions, could hardly be directed against the carefully composed and rhe¬ 
torically brilliant dialogues of Plato. To the contrary, many humanists admired 
Plato’s dialogues for their stylistic elegance and literary qualities. What is more, 
Platonist metaphysics provided a framework that could neatly be combined with 
a Christian worldview, as Augustine (354—430) demonstrated and as the humanist 
Petrarch pointed out, writing as a pagan, “Plato could not fully grasp the truth, but 
he saw it and came closer to it than the rest”. 42 

A pivotal representative of the Platonist tradition in the Renaissance was Mar¬ 
silio Ficino (1433-1499). While very few texts of Plato’s corpus were available 
in Latin until the 15th century (such as, the Meno, Phaedo and bits of the Timaeus 
and Parmenides), Ficino translated all the Platonic dialogues into Latin and wrote 
detailed commentaries on Plato’s Parmenides, Sophist, Philebos, Timaios, Phaid- 
ros and, most famously, the Symposium. Apart from this, Ficino translated Ploti¬ 
nus’s Enneads and many other works of the Platonic and Pythagorean tradition 
into Latin and thus made many of them accessible to the Western world. But 
Ficino also had a systematic interest in developing Plato’s worldview, which he 
tried to substantiate and expand by including ideas from Neoplatonist authors 
such as Plotinus, Iamblichus and Proclus, as well as Augustine. With regard to the 
philosophy of mind, his monumental Platonic Theology on the Immortality of the 
Soul is especially pertinent. In this work, which consists of no less than eighteen 
books, Ficino explores the theological advantages of adopting a Platonist world¬ 
view when attempting to account for the immortality of the soul and its absolute 
dependency on God. 

In line with his Platonist predecessors, Ficino conceived of the soul as an 
immortal and individual entity that naturally strives to be reunited with God by 
contemplating his eternal essence. This conception of the soul stands in stark 
contrast to certain variants of Aristotelianism that we have already encountered, 
namely Alexander of Aphrodisias’s position that the soul is inseparable from the 
body and hence as mortal as the body and Averroes’s view that humans share one 
supra-individual intellect. 

What is crucial about Ficino’s philosophy of mind is that both his positive 
theory of the soul as an immortal and individual entity and his rejection of rival 
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views are based on very general cosmological considerations about the order of 
the universe. According to Ficino’s Platonist worldview, reality is characterized 
by several layers of being that are hierarchically organized around God, who fig¬ 
ures as the ultimate cause and end of the universe: He is its ultimate cause by 
virtue of being its creator and he is its end or goal insofar as all creatures, to the 
degree they are active, imitate God. Now, this multifarious dependence of crea¬ 
tures on God pertains not only to their existence, but also to their intelligibility. 
As products of God, they share, by their very nature, a certain likeness to God and 
thus qualify as imperfect images or copies of their creator. As a result, they can 
only be understood through their precise relation to God, whom they imitate and 
mirror to varying degrees of perfection. 43 

Ficino’s conception of reality as a hierarchically organized whole with different 
layers that are intelligible through one another and ultimately by reference to God 
has crucial epistemological, methodological and ethical implications. 

Epistemologically, Ficino’s Platonist view of reality requires us to understand 
everything in reference to and ultimately through God, who has created every¬ 
thing according to his ideas. Now since our minds are themselves but products 
and images of God, these divine ideas are imprinted in them as certain “formu¬ 
lae”, by which “God gives the mind enduring power to attain ideas in understand¬ 
ing”. It is by activating those imprinted or innate formulae that we are able to 
grasp God’s ideas and thus acquire an insight in the nature of things. 44 

Methodologically, Ficino’s Platonist worldview yields a clear principle for how 
the universe and its structure ought to be studied. This principle is “that in the 
divinity of the created mind, as in a mirror at the centre of all things, we should 
first observe the works of the Creator, and then contemplate and worship the mind 
of the Creator”. 45 In other words, we should try to activate our innate formu¬ 
lae in order to grasp God’s ideas, which in turn enable us to understand God’s 
works. Since these works bear a certain likeness to their creator, contemplating 
his works allows us to finally recognize God. Ficino himself strictly follows this 
methodological principle in writing his Platonic Theology by ascending to God 
via an examination of the nature of bodies, qualities, the soul and angels (book I) 
and then returning from an examination of God (book II) to a deeper analysis of 
the subordinate levels of being by reference to their divine origin (book III). In 
particular, he studies the nature of the soul by alternating between an analysis of 
its distinctive position in the order of reality and a comparison of its features to 
those found among the four other kinds of beings (i.e., bodies, qualities, angels 
and God), which takes up the remaining eighteen books of the Platonic Theology. 

Last but not least, Ficino’s Platonist view of reality has an important ethical 
implication. Given that God is the goal and end of everything in general, he is 
also the goal of our lives in particular, so that our happiness can only consist in 
the contemplation of his essence. On account of this, Ficino attributes a decisive 
ethical and religious purpose to his Platonist musings: They should free us from 
our wretched preoccupation with sensory thoughts and bodily goods by leading 
us to the immaterial principles of things, which are ultimately founded in God. 46 
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This is undoubtedly an impressive worldview. The crucial question we are fac¬ 
ing now is why Ficino thought himself able to draw any substantial views about 
the soul and the mind from this general cosmological picture. The main goal of his 
Platonic Theology is to prove the immortality of the soul and thereby to refute the 
radicalized Aristotelian positions of Averroism and Alexandrism. Ficino devoted 
no less than ten books of his Platonic Theology to this goal (books V-XIV, with 
the remaining four books, XV-XVIII, dedicated to further questions about the 
soul). Even a rough summary of his reasoning is outside the scope of this intro¬ 
duction. Let me therefore present just a few arguments that give an impression of 
Ficino’s general strategy for defending the immortality of the individual soul. 47 

The most crucial element of Ficino’s cosmological picture with regard to his 
defence of the immortality of the individual soul is the view that among the five 
levels of being, namely God, angels, soul, quality and body, the (human) soul 
occupies a central position. This makes the soul a mediator between the material 
and immaterial realm of the universe, which, according to Ficino, furnishes it with 
two additional, crucial features. As a mediating entity, the human soul must first 
belong to the immaterial part of reality and thus be itself an immaterial entity, and 
second it must somehow cling to material reality, which it does by being attached 
to the body it animates and from which it receives sensations. 48 

This is enough to establish the soul’s immortality, as Ficino argues in a range of 
proofs in book V of his Platonic Theology. Ficino’s first argument, for instance, 
seeks to demonstrate the soul’s immortality based on the consideration that, as 
a linking entity between the immaterial and material, the soul must be the first 
principle of motion of material bodies. As first movers, Ficino submits, souls have 
to move forever since they must bear the source of movement in themselves. 
Accordingly, the soul must “supply life to itself’ 49 and can thus never die. 

Other arguments draw on the consideration that as an active power that is supe¬ 
rior to qualities in the order of being, the soul must be independent of matter and 
thus immaterial so that it is indivisible and immune to all forms of corruption 
(PTh. V.5 and V.6). 

Doubtlessly, Ficino’s derivations of the soul’s immortality from its central posi¬ 
tion in the cosmos are sketchy and often rely on inferences that are not fully 
self-evident. However, to criticize his arguments on these grounds would be to 
misunderstand Ficino’s overall argumentative strategy. It is not his aim to derive 
truths about the nature of things from undeniable first principles that can be under¬ 
stood regardless of what they entail. If this were Ficino’s aim, he would have been 
better off just presenting a single, conclusive argument and carefully justifying its 
individual steps. But this is not how Ficino proceeds. Rather, he provides a whole 
battery of considerations that collectively establish the immortality of the soul in 
that they converge on a comprehensive picture that makes a compelling case for 
conceiving of the soul as an immortal and immaterial entity. 

Similarly, Ficino appeals to the central cosmological position of rational souls 
when defending the individuality of the intellect against Averroism. Ficino begins 
his refutation of Averroes 50 by arguing that he is committed to the view that the 
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supra-individual “intellect is not a form such that it can perfect, give life to, and 
govern body, and adhere to body such that a single composite results from matter 
and from the intellect’s substance, a composite whose being is one”. 51 He then 
goes on to reject this view - and hence the Averroist position of the unicity of the 
intellect - by arguing that a mind incapable of giving life to its body cannot figure 
as a mediator between the material and the immaterial. 52 

Contrary to Alexander, Ficino argues that it is the human soul’s central cos¬ 
mological position and its corresponding function as a link between the material 
and immaterial realms of reality that explains why humans must have their own 
intellects. And similar to his refutation of the soul’s mortality, Ficino’s strategy to 
defend the soul’s individuality consists in submitting that individual rational souls 
are necessary for a fully intelligible cosmos that mirrors the self-sufficient intel¬ 
ligibility of its creator. Averroes is wrong, according to Ficino, because the human 
soul can only figure as a mediator between two divine and two material levels of 
reality (God and angels on the one hand, qualities and bodies on the other) if it has 
its own individual intellect by which it can animate and govern its body. 

Unlike the humanist criticism levelled against Aristotelian ethics and syllogis¬ 
tic mentioned in the previous section, Ficino addressed the views of his Aristo¬ 
telian opponents directly. He did not doubt the legitimacy of their philosophical 
enterprise in general, but he did question the validity of some of their particular 
claims. By devising a comprehensive Platonist worldview, Ficino articulated a 
serious philosophical alternative to the Aristotelianism of his day, an alternative 
that found adherents not only due to its comprehensiveness and coherence, but 
also due to its degree of explanatory and conciliatory power to integrate almost 
every philosophical view that had ever been defended in the history of philosophy 
as a legitimate, yet incomplete, and sometimes even distorted, description of a 
limited aspect of the complex but integrated, intelligible structure of the universe. 
This enabled Ficino to present his Platonist worldview as the most accurate resto¬ 
ration of what he called the prisca theologia, the original, divinely revealed truth, 
which philosophers had increasingly distorted. 

4 Conclusion 

Because they played a major role in shaping the overall intellectual landscape 
between 1300 and 1600, Aristotelian hylomorphism, Renaissance humanism and 
Platonism are three important pillars for thinking about the mind in this period. 
However, as already mentioned, these three traditions are far from being the only 
elements of the philosophy of mind in this period. In this respect, it is particularly 
worth noting that there was a longstanding medical tradition that built on Galen’s 
work by approaching the mind and its functions from a medical-empirical point 
of view. 53 Nonetheless, all the debates about the philosophy of mind between 1300 
and 1600 that will be taken up in this volume build on at least one of these three 
pillars. Let me conclude by explaining how they do so and how the various prob¬ 
lems treated in the subsequent chapters are connected with one another. 
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The first two chapters are concerned with different ways of approaching the 
philosophy of mind between 1300 and 1600. While Dominik Perler (Chapter 1) 
presents three different philosophical schools of the Later Middle Ages (Aristote- 
lianism represented by Buridan, Platonism represented by Ficino and Pyrrhonian 
Scepticism represented by Montaigne) which all deploy distinctive methods in 
addressing questions about the mind, Guido Giglioni (Chapter 2) focuses on the 
tradition of Galenism, which drew on the medical study of human anatomy in 
attempting to explain the functioning of the mind and its illnesses. 

The remaining chapters are devoted to various topics concerning the different 
operations of the mind and its nature (Chapters 3-11) and the psychological foun¬ 
dations of other disciplines. As seen in the first section, Aristotelians agreed that 
the soul is a principle of life and has various parts or faculties. But they widely 
disagreed on how these faculties relate to one another and how the existence of 
such a plurality of faculties is compatible with the soul’s unity. In Chapter 3 Paul 
J.J.M. Bakker traces some Late Medieval voices on this debate. 

Among the three parts of the human soul distinguished by Aristotle, the high¬ 
est part, the rational soul, consists of will and intellect and is characteristic of 
human beings. It is this rational soul that turned out to be particularly problematic. 
How, for instance, does it manage to grasp universals? As seen above, Averroes 
famously thought that this question can only be answered on the assumption of 
a single supra-individual intellect shared by all humans. This conclusion found 
influential spokesmen in the 13th and 14th century, whose defence allowed Aver- 
roism to flourish as a serious philosophical position until the 17th century. In 
Chapter 4 Jean-Baptiste Brenet reconstructs the beginning of this Late Medieval 
debate about the unity of the intellect. 

Apart from the metaphysical status of the different mental faculties, the pre¬ 
cise account of their operations was no less controversial. A startling feature of 
our mind is that it endows us with intentionality, that is, with the capacity to 
think about various things. In Chapter 5, Paolo Rubini explores how philosophers 
from Ockham to Suarez tried to explain the intentionality of intellectual thoughts 
by refining or even opposing the famous model suggested by Thomas Aquinas. 
Another startling feature of our mind is that it renders us conscious. But how does 
it do that? In Chapter 6 Sonja Schierbaum presents three sophisticated Late Medi¬ 
eval attempts to crack this perennial problem. 

Besides the intellect, the other component of our rational soul, the will, proved 
to be equally problematic. Then, as today, philosophers wondered how we should 
conceive of its freedom. In Chapter 7, Sydney Penner discusses a range of differ¬ 
ent Late Medieval views on this matter. 

In addition to the operations of the rational soul - the soul’s highest part - the 
functioning of its lower, perceptual faculties was also disputed. These disputes 
are traced in the following two chapters, which are concerned with Late Medieval 
debates about the activation of internal and external senses (treated by Daniel Hei- 
der in Chapter 8) and Renaissance theories of emotions, which take these psycho¬ 
physical phenomena as occasion to return to a Platonist-Stoic concept of spirit 
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by means of which our minds can be seen as embodied beings in a panpsychist 
universe (as Sabrina Ebbersmeyer argues in Chapter 9). 

The two chapters that follow are devoted to broader considerations about the 
metaphysical status of the mind. In Chapter 10, Sander W. de Boer explores Late 
Medieval and Renaissance debates about mind-body dualism, a view that, as he 
shows, was never embraced by the authors of the period, even though a few of 
them came very close to accepting it. In Chapter 11, Lorenzo Casini provides a 
survey of Renaissance debates about the immortality of the soul. 

Finally, the last two chapters are concerned with the psychological foundations 
of morality and logic. As Eileen C. Sweeney argues in Chapter 12, Late Medi¬ 
eval and Renaissance authors of the scholastic and humanist tradition increas¬ 
ingly disputed the intrinsic connection between passions and morality, a link that 
was widely accepted by ancient and Medieval authors. And in Chapter 13, Marco 
Sgarbi shows how the Aristotelian doctrine of our capacity to grasp the first prin¬ 
ciples of scientific demonstrations led German philosophers to examine the scope 
of our epistemic faculties in anticipation of Kant’s critical philosophy, while Brit¬ 
ish philosophers transformed this doctrine into an empiricist framework. 54 
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Notes 

1 An outstanding attempt on this score is Pasnau 2011. A systematic overview of the 
philosophy of these times is to be found in Schmitt 1988, Hankins 2007a and in parts 
in Pasnau 2009. 
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2 This tendency is evident in Ueberweg (1924: 1-2) as well as in Kenny, Kretzmann & 
Pinborg 1982, which focuses almost exclusively on Aristotelian authors from the 13th 
to the 16th century. 

3 This dismissive view of Aristotelianism after Aquinas is prominently found in Gilson 
1949. 

4 Doubtlessly pointed, these views are only slightly exaggerated versions of what one 
actually finds in enthusiastic portrayals of the time between 1300 and 1600 - perhaps 
most famously in Burckhardt 1860 - and in philosophical historical overviews such as 
Ueberweg (1924: 6-7). 

5 See for instance Copenhaver & Schmitt (1992: 21), who emphasize use of “the term 
‘Renaissance’ . . . [to] apply ... to European history from early fourteenth to early 
seventeenth century, avoiding any prior commitment to a stronger sense of the term 
than this chronological use”. Here Schmitt 1983 is a particularly notable work, which 
tracks the rich humanist engagement with Aristotelian texts, a tradition Schmitt calls 
‘Renaissance Aristotelianism’. 

6 A telling example is Greenblatt 2012. 

7 For a discussion of some of the debates incited by the latter question see Doyle 2007. 

8 For more background see Schmitt 1988, Copenhaver & Schmitt 1992 and Hankins 
2007a. 

9 See DA II.2 413a21-b24, and for a discussion of Aristotle’s conception of the parts of 
the soul see Johansen (2012: 47-71). 

10 For a discussion see Sisko 1999 and Caston 2000. 

11 By Pasnau 2007. 

12 Averroes changed his view on this matter several times and treated the subject of the 
human intellect in no less than seven works; see Davidson (1992: 261-265). The only 
work on this subject known to the medieval Latin world was his Long commentary 
[Commentarium magnum in Aristotelis De anima libros ], in which he defended the 
view of there being only one eternal supra-individual intellect shared by all humans. 
This view was subsequently discussed under the label Averroism. For more on this, see 
Chapter 4 in this volume. 

13 Siger defends his Averroist position of the unity of the intellect in his Quaestiones in 
tertium de anima. Aquinas’s most extensive refutation of this view is to be found in his 
treatise De imitate intellectus contra Averroistas. 

14 For more on the condemnation of 1277 see Chapter 7 in this volume and Wippel 2002. 

15 Apart from Chapter 4 in this volume, see also Brenet 2003 on Jandun’s Averroism and 
Akasoy & Giglioni 2013 on Averroism in the Renaissance. 

16 See his STh. I, q. 76, art. 1 corp. and Bazan 1997 for a discussion. 

17 See his STh. I, q. 77, art. 1, corp. 

18 STh. I, q. 77, art. 1, corp. 

19 STh. I, q. 77, art. 1, ad 7. 

20 See Reportatio II, q. 20 (OTh V: 428), and for further exploration of Ockham’s criti¬ 
cism on Aquinas on this score, Perler 2015, 114-123. 

21 Reportatio II, q. 20 (OTh V: 436), the translation is from Perler 2013:28, who provides 
a wonderfully clear account of Ockham’s ‘procedural account’ of faculties. See also 
Chapter 3 in this volume. 

22 Some authors of the 14th century, such as Gregor of Rimini and John Buridan, tried 
to avoid this conclusion by distinguishing between the soul’s power and the necessary 
conditions of its exercise. By appealing to this distinction they could argue that humans 
have only one immaterial soul, which is not distinct from its powers, while nonetheless 
conceding that the soul can exercise some of these powers only if the soul is conjoined 
to the body. For more on this strategy see Chapter 3 in this volume. 
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23 Note that Ockham offered several arguments in defence of pluralism. For a systematic 
discussion of all of them, see Perler 2010. 

24 QQ II.10 ( OTh IX: 159); transl. Kelly & Freddoso (1991: 134), slightly modified. 

25 QQ. II. 10 ( OTh IX: 161); transl. Kelly & Freddoso (1991: 136), slightly modified. 

26 For an overview of how the debate between Averroists, Thomist Unitarians and Fran¬ 
ciscan pluralists developed throughout the Renaissance see Michael 2000. 

27 This conception of humanism is particularly evident in Sartre 1948. 

28 This characterization of humanism is particularly emphasized by Witt (2000: 22), who 
holds that “a litmus for identifying a humanist was his intention to imitate ancient Latin 
style”. 

29 See Kristeller (1961: 110). 

30 This narrative is given by Burckhardt 1860, but can also be found in Cassirer (1927: 
130 & 201), who maintained that the Renaissance gave rise to new questions about 
the nature and importance of self-awareness, which were then clearly articulated by 
Descartes and Leibniz. 

31 For more on the relation between humanism and scholasticism, see Hankins 2007b, 
Kristeller (1961: 92-119) and Schmitt 1983. 

32 See Petrarch, Own Ignorance , 315. 

33 Petrarch, Familiaria 1.7 (3), 79. 

34 See his DD II proem. 3 (vol. 2: 3). For a detailed discussion, see Nauta 2009 and 
Copenhaver & Nauta 2012. 

35 For more on the educational influence of humanism and further references see Copen¬ 
haver & Schmitt (1992: 31). 

36 Schmitt & Copenhaver (1992: 33-34). 

37 For a detailed history of Alexander’s doctrine of the soul see KeBler 2011. 

38 Alexander of Aphrodisias, Enarratio De anima IV: 34-35. 

39 More precisely in his Commentarium magnum. III.5, 395-398. 

40 See Park & Kefiler (1988: 457). 

41 See Chapters 5 and 11. For more on Pomponazzi’s philosophy of mind in general see 
Rubini 2015. 

42 Petrarch, Own Ignorance, 321-322. 

43 S ee PTh. V.10.2 (vol. 2: 59). 

44 See PTh. XII.4.3 (vol. 4: 45-46). Ficino describes the process of activating these innate 
formulae by comparing it to the production of images by our sensation and phantasy; 
cf. PTh. VIII. 1.2-5, XII.2.2 and XII.3.4. 

45 PTh. Proem (vol. 1: 11). 

46 See ibid. 

47 For further discussion of Ficino’s arguments, see Chapters 1 and 11. 

48 Ficino argues for the intermediary position of the soul in his PTh. III.2. 

49 PTh. V. 1.2 (vol. 2: 13). 

50 Note that as in many Renaissance debates about Averroism, Ficino’s “Averroes” might 
not be identical with the historical Andalusian philosopher Ibn Rushd, but rather “a 
construct that he assembled from his study of Thomas Aquinas”, as Copenhaver (2009: 
444) argued. 

51 PTh. XV. 1.3 (vol. 5: 13). 

52 Cf. his PTh. XV.2.2 (vol. 5: 29-30). 

53 For more on such approaches see Chapter 2 of this volume. 

54 This chapter has profited from helpful comments and suggestions by Therese Scarpelli 
Cory, Sander de Boer, Rebekka Hufendiek, Katja Krause, Sydney Penner, Dominik 
Perler, Paolo Rubini, Magali Roques, Christopher Shields and Marco Sgarbi. I am 
grateful to all of them. 
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MIND AND METHOD 

Dominik Perler 


1 Introduction 

Any substantial theory of the mind has to deal with a number of intriguing ques¬ 
tions. What kind of entity is the mind? How is it related to the body? Why and 
how can it produce activities such as thinking, willing and remembering? There 
is no doubt that late medieval and Renaissance philosophers offered elaborate 
answers to these questions, thus presenting detailed theories of the mind. But how 
did they proceed when building up their theories? To what kind of explanatory 
principles did they appeal? What kind of conceptual tools did they use? And how 
did they apply these tools? 

These questions concerning their method are as important as those dealing with 
their account of specific problems. In fact, it is often impossible to understand their 
solution to a given problem without paying attention to the method they used for 
solving it. A closer look at the method is, of course, required for an understand¬ 
ing of every theory of the past, for every theory is shaped by explicit or implicit 
assumptions about how one should proceed in the analysis of a phenomenon. But 
it is of particular importance for an adequate understanding of theories of the mind 
developed in the period between 1300 and 1600 since there was no commonly 
accepted method in that period. Instead, we see a pluralism of methods inspired by 
Aristotelian, Platonist and Hellenistic traditions. These traditions did not simply 
succeed each other in a linear order. That is to say there was not simply an Aristote¬ 
lian tradition that dominated up to the late fourteenth century, followed by a Platon¬ 
ist tradition in the fifteenth century and a Hellenistic tradition in the sixteenth, as 
a traditional historiographical scheme might suggest. Rather, Aristotelianism was 
present throughout the three centuries and coexisted with an increasing number of 
Platonist and Hellenistic strands. 1 The question to be asked is therefore not how an 
Aristotelian method was replaced by a Platonic or a Hellenistic one. The crucial 
questions rather are: What use did individual authors make of the various methods 
that were available? How did they reinterpret and eventually transform them? And 
how did they apply them in order to solve specific problems concerning the mind? 

In the following I want to address these questions by focusing on three authors: 
John Buridan, who worked in the Aristotelian tradition; Marsilio Ficino, who was 
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inspired by Platonism; and Michel de Montaigne, who was strongly influenced 
by Pyrrhonian scepticism. Before starting with an analysis of these authors, we 
should take into account three basic facts that are significant for all late medieval 
and Renaissance thinkers. First of all, they mostly spoke about the soul ( anima ), 
not about the mind (mens). This is much more than a terminological issue since 
most philosophers, especially those working in the Aristotelian tradition, consid¬ 
ered the soul to be an all-embracing principle of life, responsible not just for 
higher cognitive functions, but also for lower vegetative and sensory ones. Con¬ 
sequently, they did not simply ask how and why thinking is possible; they were 
equally interested in processes like digestion and sensation. In fact, they often 
compared higher processes to lower ones, analyzing their similarities as well as 
dissimilarities. Hence, it is important not to contrast the mind as a well-defined 
entity with the body and to ask how late medieval and Renaissance authors con¬ 
ceived of the former. The relevant questions are rather how they explained higher 
processes in relation to lower ones and how they accounted for their unity. Or, in 
short, one should look at the way they dealt with the mind-soul problem, not just 
with the mind-body problem. 2 

The second general point to bear in mind is that there was no sharply defined 
discipline called ‘psychology’ in the period between 1300 and 1600. Psychology 
as a special field of investigation was developed in the modem period; not until 
the late nineteenth century did it emerge as an independent discipline that was 
institutionally recognized as a branch of science. 3 Of course, pre-modem authors 
widely discussed psychological phenomena, and some even talked about a ‘sci¬ 
ence of the soul’ (scientia de anima). 4 But this science was not considered an 
autonomous discipline. Instead, it was seen as a discipline that partly dealt with 
metaphysical issues (e.g., the status of the soul and its faculties) and partly with 
physical ones (e.g., the functioning of sensory organs). That is why the science of 
the soul was not classified on the same level as other sciences; it was treated as a 
branch of metaphysics, of physics or of both. This had an immediate consequence 
for methodological debates. The vexing problem for many authors was how and 
to what extent the science of the soul could borrow methods from metaphysics 
and physics. Moreover, authors influenced by scepticism asked if it was possible 
to speak about a science at all. Can we really spell out a set of general principles 
that apply to our own soul as well as to every other human soul? Or should we 
limit ourselves to describing particular phenomena we experience in our soul? 
These questions show that it was not simply the status of a science of the soul 
that was at stake, but the very possibility of a science dealing with subjectively 
experienced phenomena. 5 

Finally, it is important to note that debates about the appropriate method were 
closely linked to metaphysical discussions. This is hardly surprising, given the 
non-autonomous status of psychology. If psychology is partly a sub-discipline 
of metaphysics, basic problems in psychology turn out to be metaphysical prob¬ 
lems. In particular, problems concerning the intellect, the immaterial part of the 
soul, are metaphysical problems because metaphysics taken in the strict sense is 
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precisely about immaterial, imperishable entities. 6 But other parts of the soul, too, 
require metaphysical analysis when metaphysics is taken in a larger sense, namely 
as the discipline that investigates basic principles and categories of being. Meta¬ 
physical issues are at stake as soon as one asks what kind of entity the soul and 
its parts are, what kind of essential features they have and what kind of principles 
are required for explaining them. It would therefore be inadequate to look for a 
‘pure method’ that is free from all metaphysical assumptions. On the contrary, it 
is precisely the commitment to fundamental metaphysical claims (or, in the case 
of the sceptics, the suspension of metaphysical claims) that distinguishes various 
ways of examining the mind in the period between 1300 and 1600. 

2 John Buridan: an Aristotelian approach 

In 1255 Aristotle’s writings in natural philosophy officially became part of the 
curriculum at the University of Paris. This meant, of course, that from then on De 
anima was regularly taught and commented on in the Arts Faculty - not just in 
Paris, but in all the newly established universities. 7 When lecturing on this text, 
many masters were interested not only in details concerning the functioning of the 
soul, but in the entire program Aristotle had set up for the study of the soul. How 
should the soul be analyzed? What kind of concepts should be used to classify 
and describe it? And how should these concepts be related to those used in other 
fields? The increasing interest in these questions is manifest in the very structure 
of the commentaries on De anima. Fourteenth-century authors included more and 
more sections that did not deal with specific parts of Aristotle’s text, but with its 
overall aim and the method it proposed. John Buridan, a master who spent his 
entire academic career at the Arts Faculty in Paris, is a telling example. In his 
commentary written between 1347 and 1357/58, he addressed a number of gen¬ 
eral problems concerning the appropriate way of studying the soul, thus engaging 
in a methodological debate. 8 

Buridan opens the debate with a very general question: What is the specific 
object of the science of the soul? 9 At first sight, this question looks quite naive. Is 
it not evident that this science is about the soul, thus differing from other sciences 
that have their own object (metaphysics deals with being qua being, physics with 
being in motion, etc.)? A closer look at the context reveals, however, that Buridan 
is far from being naive. In the fourteenth century, at least two objections had been 
raised against the seemingly natural answer. First, Ockham had insisted on the 
fact that no science deals directly with things in the world. Its first object is always 
a sentence or a plurality of sentences about things in the world, for these are the 
only items that are immediately grasped and understood by the intellect. 10 There¬ 
fore, we cannot say that the science of the soul has the soul as its proper object. 
Its object is rather a number of sentences about the soul - sentences that exist as 
long as there are speakers forming them. The second objection goes even deeper 
and has its root in Aristotle’s own text. Let us grant for a moment that the science 
of the soul deals with something in the world. Why should that thing be just the 
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soul and not the soul-body composite, given that Aristotle had emphasized that 
the soul is not a distinct thing added to the body but the principle of life present 
in the body? The soul does not seem to be an entity that could be studied apart 
from the body. 

Buridan is fully aware of these problems. In response to Ockham he grants that 
in some sense only linguistic items are the immediate object of the science of the 
soul. 11 But the important point is that this science deals with terms of first imposi¬ 
tion, i.e., with terms that directly signify things in the world, and consequently 
with sentences that are about these things. Our sentences are nothing but linguistic 
means that enable us to speak about things. This reply shows that Buridan applies 
his general theory of direct signification, which he develops in his philosophy of 
language, to the special case of our talk about the soul. 12 The simple fact that we 
need to make use of linguistic signs in order to acquire and exchange knowledge 
of the soul does not prove that our direct objects are just signs; objects should not 
be conflated with necessary means. 

The second objection is more difficult. Like Aristotle, Buridan does not con¬ 
ceive of the soul as a thing added to the body. It is rather the principle of actuality, 
unity and life for the body. 13 How then can there be a science that deals just with 
the soul? Buridan stresses that “although the soul is inseparable from the body and 
could not function without the body, it is still possible to study the soul in itself 
by studying attributes and predicates that are suited to the soul in itself, not to the 
entire body”. 14 He explains this point by contrasting the study of the soul with 
the study of the ensouled body. The first examines just the functions of the soul, 
whereas the second analyzes them insofar as they are present in a living animal. 
What does that mean? Let me illustrate the contrast by adducing an example. 

Suppose that you want to examine the visual faculty in human beings. There are 
two ways of doing that. You can ask what a visual faculty is, what its distinctive 
features are, how it is related to other faculties and to the human being as a whole. 
When choosing this line you will not look at the visual apparatus in a given human 
being. You will wonder, quite generally, what it means for a human being to have 
a visual faculty, and you will describe the relationship between this faculty and 
other faculties by assigning a certain function to each of them. In the end you will 
ideally draw some kind of functional map that indicates the place of the visual 
faculty in the network of all the faculties. But you can also proceed in a different 
way, namely by looking at a specific human being, by examining her eyes, i.e., 
the lens, nerves, muscles, etc. they consist of, and the way they produce visual 
representations. You can then compare the eyes of this human being to that of 
another one, perhaps even to the eyes of non-human animals, and you will detect 
striking similarities. In the end you will attain detailed physiological and optical 
knowledge of various eyes. 

This example shows that there are two ways of studying the soul. We can either 
draw a general map of the soul and its functions without looking at the way the 
functions are realized in this or that particular body, or we can give a detailed 
account of various functions insofar as they are materially present in a body. The 
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way we choose has, of course, an immediate consequence for the appropriate 
method. If we decide to draw a general map, we do not need to enter into physi¬ 
ological or anatomical details. We simply start with the standard picture we have 
of human beings or other animals and then try to schematize the functions we 
ascribe to them. 

But what can we learn when we proceed in this way? Buridan answers this 
question by focusing on the faculties that are ascribed to the soul as its ‘attributes’. 
An everyday observation of human beings shows that they have a vast number 
of faculties designed to produce various activities, among them digesting, seeing 
and thinking. Does that mean that faculties are distinct causes, each with its own 
range of activities, and that all the faculties together form some kind of causal net? 
Several late thirteenth- and fourteenth-century authors drew exactly this conclu¬ 
sion, speaking about faculties as entities that are formally (or even really) distinct 
from each other. 15 Buridan vigorously rejects this position, defending instead the 
thesis that the soul is a single, undivided entity. Faculties are nothing but powers 
of this entity, and powers are not distinct things but ways of acting. So, when we 
speak about the visual and the rational faculty we simply say that there is a single 
soul that is able to act in at least two ways; it can produce both acts of seeing and 
acts of thinking. The crucial point is that it is one and the same thing that can act 
in both ways. Buridan mockingly remarks: “For if someone is a father of several 
children, he does not have to be several fathers; and if something is diverse from 
several things, it does not, on that account, have to be several diversities”. 16 As it 
is one father that can beget many children, so it is one soul that can bring about 
many activities; distinct effects do not require distinct causes. 

But are there not different types of effects? Acts of seeing clearly differ from 
acts of thinking; therefore, not all acts can be compared to children, who all belong 
to the same type of effect. So, should we not concede that there are at least differ¬ 
ent causes for different types of effects? Not according to Buridan. In his view, the 
soul as a single cause produces different types of acts only because it is active in 
different parts of the body, which have their own structure. Thus, eyes are built in 
such a way that the soul produces acts of seeing when it becomes active in them. 
But in principle it could produce the same type of acts if it were present in another 
part that displays the same structure. Buridan illustrates this point with a thought 
experiment. 17 Imagine that God were intervening in nature and forming an eye in 
a foot. Could the foot then see? Yes, Buridan responds, because the soul would 
then be active in a bodily part that has the appropriate structure for acts of see¬ 
ing. 18 This fanciful case shows that it is in fact a single, undivided soul that can, at 
least in principle, produce every type of act. There is no plurality of sub-souls, i.e., 
of faculties acting as distinct causes, distributed all over the body and responsible 
for different types of acts. 

From a methodological point of view, it is remarkable that Buridan pursues a 
reductionist strategy, arguing that it is superfluous to posit many agents in order 
to explain many types of acts. We simply need to refer to (i) a cause that is present 
in the entire body and (ii) different bodily parts that diversify the activity of that 
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cause according to their structure. Equally remarkable is the way we can arrive at 
this insight. We do not need to engage in an elaborate empirical investigation that 
reveals the structure of each and every bodily part. We need only reflect upon the 
functioning of a faculty in order to realize that a faculty is simply a way in which 
the soul, the only causal principle, acts. 

This way of examining the soul is also of crucial importance when we talk 
about the mind, which is nothing but the rational faculty. As soon as we adopt the 
reductionist strategy we will realize that there is no such thing as the mind added 
to other entities and producing a special type of acts. The mind is simply the 
soul insofar as it brings about acts of thinking and willing. Therefore, we should 
always appeal to the soul as the only cause if we want to explain what is responsi¬ 
ble for particular rational acts. The only thing that is special about these acts is that 
they do not depend on a specific bodily part. Following Aristotle, Buridan claims 
that they are fully immaterial. 19 That is why the soul produces them without being 
bound to the heart, the brain or some other material organ. 

This last point gives rise to the suspicion that the reductionist strategy has, 
after all, its limits. Is Buridan not compelled to distinguish between a soul that 
depends on the body and produces many acts that range from digesting to seeing, 
and another soul that is independent from the body and brings about immaterial 
acts of thinking and willing? This would be exactly Ockham’s position. He had 
affirmed that it is inevitable to posit an immaterial, non-extended soul in addition 
to a material, extended one. 20 This claim had paved the way for a form of dualism 
in the fourteenth century - not soul-body dualism, of course, but soul-mind dual¬ 
ism. 21 The cause responsible for mental acts was set apart from the cause produc¬ 
ing vegetative and sensory acts. 

Buridan is familiar with this position but clearly rejects it, objecting that it 
threatens the unity of human beings (since if they had two souls and hence two 
substantial forms they could not be real unities) and, even worse, that it mixes up 
the functioning of the soul with its existence. 22 The fact that the soul can produce 
acts of thinking and willing without using a specific organ only shows that one 
of its functions does not depend on the body. But this does not prove that it must 
be a special entity existing in addition to another soul that acts in the body. Once 
we understand this crucial point, we can assign all the acts to the same soul. We 
simply need to specify under what circumstances (in other words, with or without 
a bodily organ) the soul performs a certain activity. 

No doubt, the claim that the soul can act independently of any bodily organ is 
hardly self-evident and needs justification. 23 What matters here, however, is not 
Buridan’s detailed argumentation for this claim but the method he chooses. He 
incorporates a study of the mind into a study of the soul and argues that we first 
need to be clear about the status and functioning of the mind. This is only pos¬ 
sible if we realize that the soul can act in a specific (namely rational) way without 
requiring a special cause that is distinct from all other causes. We arrive at this 
conclusion not through empirical investigation, but by reflecting upon the rela¬ 
tionship between causes and acts, i.e., upon the fact that one and the same cause 
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can act in different ways, with or without a material basis. It is therefore a meta¬ 
physical reflection that enables us to work out an explanation of mental activities 
and to present a general map of the soul. 

3 Marsilio Ficino: a Platonic approach 

The Aristotelian program of a science of the soul was continued and further elab¬ 
orated by many philosophers throughout the late medieval period. 24 Yet, in the 
fifteenth century, it was complemented and to some extent also opposed by a 
Platonic program. One of its most prominent defenders was Marsilio Ficino. His 
principal work, written between 1469 and 1474 and published in 1482, shows 
from its very title that he was indebted to the Platonic tradition. Platonic Theol¬ 
ogy, its main title, is a direct reference to Proclus’s work of the same title; On the 
Immortality of the Soul, its subtitle, is an allusion to a part of Plotinus’s Enneads 
(IV.7) and one of Augustine’s earlier writings. In the very first sentence of this 
comprehensive work, Ficino invokes “Plato, the father of philosophers” as his 
authority. 25 However, the Plato he has in mind is not simply the Athenian philoso¬ 
pher, but a thinker interpreted and transformed by a series of later thinkers, both 
pagan and Christian. 

What Ficino sees at the core of the Platonic program is an all-embracing theory 
of the structure of the world. This theory explains not only what kind of things 
there are, but also how they are related to each other, how they act and are acted 
upon, and how they form a fully coherent universe together. Only when we under¬ 
stand the place human souls occupy in this universe can we fully grasp what kind 
of entities they are and what kind of activities they can perform. That is why 
Ficino takes it to be of crucial importance not to focus on individual souls and 
their cognitive achievements, but on souls in general, that is, on their status and 
function in a well-ordered universe. Moreover, he takes it to be a basic fact that 
the human soul is “like a mirror in which the image of the divine countenance is 
readily reflected”. 26 By analyzing the structure of the human soul we can therefore 
gain an insight into the divine intellect. 

These programmatic statements show that Ficino has at least two goals in mind. 
First, he wants to assign a special place to the human soul, and second, he intends 
to emphasize its godlike and hence privileged status. To do so, he sketches a 
cosmological model that presents the entire universe as consisting of five hierar¬ 
chically ordered levels of beings: bodies, qualities, souls, angels and God. 27 This 
model is directly inspired by Proclus and shows that Ficino intends to renew a 
Neoplatonic vision of the world. 28 It is characteristic of this vision that we can 
look at things in the world in both an ascending and a descending way. That is, we 
can start with the lowest level and ask why things on that level, namely bodies, are 
possible and why they exhibit a certain structure. To answer these questions we 
ascend to a higher level of things and from there to a still higher one, etc., until we 
finally arrive at the fifth and highest level where we find God, the most perfect and 
self-sufficient being, one that needs no other thing for its existence. But we can 
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also start with God as the highest cause from which everything else flows. We can 
then ask what flows from God and descend to a lower level of things, and from 
there to a still lower one, etc., until we finally arrive at the lowest level, namely 
that of bodies which fully depend on higher things. It is significant for this proce¬ 
dure that in ascending we indicate explanatory relations since we give an account 
of lower things by appealing to higher ones. We say, for instance, that the move¬ 
ment of bodies cannot be explained unless we refer to higher things that set them 
in motion, and we add that there need to be still higher things so that the moving 
things can have some power. By contrast, in descending we indicate causal rela¬ 
tions since we make clear what stems or flows from higher things. Thus, we say 
that God causes angels as fully immaterial but dependent beings, and we then add 
that angels act upon lower things and cause them to exhibit certain features. The 
important point is that the two types of relations match each other; what explains a 
certain thing is the cause of that thing. That is why we can always go upwards and 
downwards in the scale of beings and try to find the causal relations that match 
the explanatory relations. 

In pursuing this strategy Ficino implicitly subscribes to two basic methodo¬ 
logical principles. The first is the Principle of Sufficient Reason (PSR). To be 
sure, unlike Leibniz and other later rationalists, Ficino does not explicitly men¬ 
tion it, but it dominates his entire philosophical program, for in his view nothing 
can be accepted as a brute fact. 29 For everything that exists we need to give a 
reason, i.e., we need to explain why it exists and why it displays certain features. 
This is the driving force behind Ficino’s thesis that we should always go upwards 
in the scale of beings and look for higher things that enable us to understand 
why lower things exist the way they do. And we need to proceed in this search 
for an explanation until we arrive at something self-explanatory. Like earlier 
Christian Neoplatonists and later rationalists Ficino takes this self-explanatory 
entity to be God, an entity that is always fully actual and therefore not in need of 
being actualized by something else. The second implicit methodological princi¬ 
ple is the Principle of Perfection (PP), according to which whatever accounts for 
something else has to be more perfect than what it accounts for. Should it lack a 
higher degree of perfection, it would not have the power to bring about specific 
features or even the sheer existence of another thing. In light of this principle, 
it is hardly surprising that Ficino assigns a hierarchical structure to things in the 
world. There cannot be just a vast number of natural substances that all exist 
on the same level and act on each other. Admittedly, there are many things on 
a given level, say many bodies, but the crucial point is that they could not exist 
and eventually act on each other if there were no higher, more perfect things to 
make them act. 

This appeal to two methodological principles has an immediate consequence 
for an explanation of the human soul. Since it is part of the hierarchically ordered 
universe, it needs to be explained like everything else (according to the PSR), and 
what accounts for its existence needs to be a higher, more perfect being (according 
to the PP). What is special about the human soul is, of course, that it occupies the 
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third of a total of five levels, thus inhabiting the middle of the universe. 30 Hence, 
it is not merely something that can be explained (namely in relation to angels 
and God as higher things), but equally something that can be invoked in explain¬ 
ing other entities (namely bodies and qualities as lower things). Or in short, the 
soul is an explainable explainer. It is therefore quite understandable that Ficino 
focuses on the soul in its relation to higher as well as lower things. But what can 
we explain when we look at this double relation? 

To answer this question we need to examine the way the soul is related to bod¬ 
ies on the first level and to God on the fifth. Bodies, the lowest of all things, are 
purely passive and inactive things that have no power in themselves. They cannot 
move or bring about a change. Qualities, things on the second level, cannot be 
responsible for a change either, because they are simply added to or taken away 
from bodies and do not cause any organic process. It is therefore indispensable to 
have an active entity that brings about such a process. This is precisely the soul, as 
Ficino points out: “When it fills bodies, moving them from within, it gives them 
life”. 31 The decisive point is that the soul is not simply present in a part of a given 
body, leaving the other parts untouched. It is rather present in the entire body, thus 
making it a living thing that is able to move, grow, initiate a change and act upon 
other bodies. As soon as the soul is removed, the body returns to the status of an 
inert, completely passive thing. 

In defending this view Ficino accepts some form of dualism, conceding that the 
soul is a special entity added to and detachable from the body. To be sure, this is 
a rather broad form of dualism, for not just rational human souls, but all things 
that give life to inert bodies are taken to be souls. Like traditional Aristotelians, 
Ficino ascribes a soul to every living creature. Moreover, he ascribes a soul to 
every celestial sphere, as indeed he must; for how would they rotate if they were 
not united with an active entity that makes them move? 32 This shows that the third 
level of beings comprises all sorts of principles of activity. What, then, makes the 
human soul so special on that level? It is the fact that it is related not just to bodies, 
but also - and even immediately - to God. Of course, all souls are related to God 
insofar as he is the creator of everything. But human souls are related to him in a 
special way because they mirror him. Consequently, they have a rational faculty 
just like God, a faculty that enables them to produce thoughts and chains of rea¬ 
soning. This leads Ficino to the following definition of the human soul: “It is life 
which understands discursively, and gives life to the body in time”. 33 This might 
appear like a fairly traditional definition. But a closer look reveals that it nicely 
captures the middle position of the human soul. This soul is related to bodies on 
the first level, to which it gives life and therefore activity, and at the same time to 
God on the fifth level, from whom it receives rationality and therefore the ability 
to understand. The definition also shows that the human soul is indeed some kind 
of explainable explainer; it explains life and motion in bodies, and its ability to 
understand can be explained as a godlike feature. 

From a methodological point of view, two points are noteworthy in this attempt 
to define the human soul as standing in a double relation. The first point concerns 
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its causal dimension. If the soul is not only an entity that acts upon bodies, but also 
one that is acted upon by higher things, it is important to know what all these rela¬ 
tions are. How can the soul occupy a middle place in a causal chain? This question 
is particularly pressing because Ficino does not simply refer to external efficient 
causes when spelling out this chain. That is, he does not say that a cause is an 
agent that acts from the outside upon another thing. When describing the soul’s 
activity he stresses that the soul acts in the body, and when talking about divine 
omnipotence he similarly emphasizes that God acts in all lower things, including 
human souls. 34 He obviously has a form of internal causation in mind. This has 
an important consequence for the explanatory scheme that is to be applied to the 
soul. When we speak about its operations, we should make clear how internal 
causation works. How can God act in the soul, and how can the soul in turn act in 
a body? Or to put it generally, how can there be a series of nested causal relations? 
It is precisely this problem of causation that was now open to debate. The inter¬ 
esting point, methodologically speaking, is that this problem did not emerge from 
an empirical observation of various activities of the soul. It was the Neoplatonic 
conception of a universal flow of causes according to which every cause is present 
in the effect that gave rise to it. 

A second point to be noted is that Ficino’s relational account of the human soul 
inevitably poses the immortality problem. If the soul mirrors God and if God is 
even present in the soul, it cannot be as perishable as a body. It must be an imma¬ 
terial and hence immortal entity. Ficino adduces numerous arguments for this 
thesis, ranging from the soul’s impassivity and indivisibility to its independent 
existence. 35 What matters here is less the detailed structure of the arguments than 
the procedure Ficino follows when introducing them. He starts with cosmological 
reflections upon the status of the human soul in a well-ordered universe. These 
reflections lead him to the conclusion that an entity mirroring the immortal God 
and constantly participating in his causal power must itself be immortal. A spe¬ 
cific thesis about the status of the human soul is therefore the immediate - or even 
inevitable - consequence of a certain way of thinking about the soul. And the 
method of relational analysis, i.e., of looking at the soul as standing in explanatory 
and causal relations to higher as well as lower beings, has an immediate impact on 
the characterization of the soul. 

4 Montaigne: a sceptical approach 

Both Aristotelian and Platonic conceptions of the soul were widely discussed 
throughout the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Yet, the rediscovery of Pyrrho- 
nian scepticism (Sextus Empiricus’s Outlines of Scepticism were translated into 
Latin in 1562) gave rise to a different approach to the soul, one that did not simply 
add another theory to the stock of existing ones but radically questioned the pos¬ 
sibility of constructing a theory. It might be an exaggeration to speak of a ‘Pyr- 
rhonian crisis’ since the philosophers participating in sceptical discussions do not 
seem to have experienced a personal or intellectual crisis. 36 But the Pyrrhonian 
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influence undoubtedly sparked a lively debate about the appropriate way of talk¬ 
ing about the soul. This is most evident in the Essais, which Montaigne wrote 
and constantly revised in the period between the 1570s and his death in 1592. In 
the preface to the reader he famously remarks that his only ambition is to speak 
about himself: “Thus, reader, I am myself the matter of my book”. 37 And in the 
very last chapter he states: “I study myself more than any other subject. That is 
my metaphysics, that is my physics”. 38 Quite obviously, Montaigne does not mean 
to continue an Aristotelian or Platonic tradition that aims at presenting a general 
theory of the human soul or mind. He refrains from making general statements 
that would define or classify soul and mind, providing instead a detailed descrip¬ 
tion of the phenomena he experiences in himself. 

One might wonder if this permanent self-examination and self-presentation 
really involves the use of a philosophical method. Does Montaigne not simply 
refuse to engage in a theoretical discussion about the soul, thus adopting an anti- 
philosophical attitude? Tempting as this interpretation might be, 39 it is inadequate 
because it is precisely the application of a philosophical method that leads him 
to the avowal that he can describe nothing but himself. This is the Pyrrhonian 
method which, characterized in broad terms, consists in a four-step procedure. 40 
First, the sceptic collects all kinds of phenomena and realizes that he can set out 
oppositions among them; for every phenomenon he can find an opposing one. 
Second, he notices that the opposed phenomena are equipollent, i.e., none of them 
is more evident or more convincing than the opposed one. Third, this leads him to 
the conclusion that there is no reason to approve of one and to reject its opposite; 
he completely suspends his judgement. Fourth, he no longer feels under constraint 
to come up with a judgement and reaches a state of mental tranquillity. 

Montaigne is clearly aware of this method and makes extensive use of it. This 
is most evident in the ‘Apology for Raymond Sebond’, the long chapter deal¬ 
ing with animals. 41 Instead of simply arguing for the traditional thesis that only 
human beings can think, he adduces many phenomena against this thesis. In 
fact, he cites plenty of historical reports and stories about the cleverness of ani¬ 
mals, thereby referring to phenomena that present animals as intelligent agents. 
These phenomena turn out to be as impressive and compelling as the counter¬ 
phenomena. According to Montaigne, we should therefore suspend the traditional 
judgement that animals are incapable of reasoning. Once we have done that we 
reach a relaxed attitude or even a state of tranquillity; we can play and commu¬ 
nicate with animals without being under pressure to constantly evaluate them as 
non-rational beings. 

To be sure, Montaigne does not slavishly follow the Pyrrhonian method. He 
modifies it by making it more dynamic. For instance, he permanently gathers new 
phenomena and counter-phenomena without ever resting. Consequently, he never 
arrives at the point where he could finally suspend every judgement and become 
fully relaxed. There is no final tranquillity. Moreover, he does not suspend every 
judgement. Following Christian doctrine, he holds that there is an omnipotent, 
benevolent God without ever neutralizing this claim. 42 This shows that he has, 
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after all, some convictions that are not open for debate. 43 But it is clear that he 
applies the Pyrrhonian method to every area besides that of basic theistic con¬ 
victions. And in all these areas he is even more radical than a traditional sceptic 
because he is never satisfied with a given set of phenomena. He incessantly aug¬ 
ments their number and is constantly involved in a process of comparing and 
evaluating them. 

This radical use of the Pyrrhonian method has an immediate consequence for 
the study of the soul: It is impossible to make general statements about it. All 
one can do is to collect phenomena and counter-phenomena. And phenomena are 
not objective facts, but subjective appearances. That is why Montaigne can only 
speak about himself, i.e., about his own appearances. Thus, he cannot endorse the 
general thesis that the human soul is rational. He must confine himself to noticing 
that his own soul appears to be rational because it seems to come up with chains 
of reasoning. More radically, he must limit himself to the observation that there is 
something that appears to be his soul, whatever it might be doing. But he cannot 
present a conclusive argument that would prove the existence of the soul, much 
less its rationality or immateriality. It is therefore quite understandable that he 
warns the reader to be aware that he only talks about himself; a mere report of 
appearances should not be conflated with the assertion of a solid theory. 

From a methodological point of view, it is remarkable that Montaigne does not 
refrain from presenting a theory about the soul simply because he has given up 
every philosophical ambition and now confines himself to telling anecdotes and 
talking about personal experiences. It is rather a philosophical insight that makes 
him so cautious. This insight is based on the reasoning that if we do not want to 
uncritically accept a number of general theses as self-evident, we need to start 
with things that are evident to us. These are the phenomena that immediately 
present themselves. If we then compare them to counter-phenomena, as the scep¬ 
tical method suggests, we will realize that we are not entitled to prefer one set of 
phenomena to another and to construct a theory that is based on them. Only a scru¬ 
pulous examination of a wide range of phenomena will protect us from making 
unwarranted dogmatic claims; and this examination will never come to an end. 
We will always be confronted with new phenomena that will challenge seemingly 
uncontroversial ones. 

It is clear that this way of proceeding does not lead to an alternative to an 
established theory, be it Platonic, Aristotelian or Stoic. It rather undermines every 
attempt to construct a theory of the soul. But does it lead to anything more than the 
negative conclusion that a general theory is impossible? There is indeed a positive 
conclusion since in the process of constantly examining phenomena some general 
patterns become recognizable - patterns that may not be sufficient ground for an 
all-embracing theory, but that nevertheless enable Montaigne to say something 
about his own soul as it appears to him. 

The first and most important thing he recognizes is that he cannot find anything 
like reason or mind as a stable and reliable faculty of the soul that would pro¬ 
duce enduring thoughts. Reason is “an instrument of lead and of wax, stretchable. 
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pliable, and adaptable to all biases and all measures”. 44 Whenever he is confronted 
with a new phenomenon he tends to come up with a new judgement that replaces 
an older one and that will in turn be replaced in the future. Reason runs, as it were, 
from one judgement to the next and eventually gives up each of them in the light 
of new phenomena. It therefore amounts to self-delusion to think that we have a 
faculty of reason that produces stable thoughts. It is even more self-delusory to 
assume that this faculty is superior to all other faculties, in particular to percep¬ 
tion and imagination, which are often said to produce nothing but unstable and 
unreliable states. Thoughts are as unstable and unreliable as tokens of perceptions 
and imaginations. Hence, there is no reason to assume that we should always trust 
reason as the highest and most reliable faculty. 

In drawing this conclusion Montaigne radically revises the traditional picture 
of the human soul. Unlike traditional Aristotelians he no longer subscribes to the 
thesis that there is a hierarchy of faculties culminating in reason, and unlike Neo¬ 
platonic authors he no longer holds that human reason is a godlike faculty that 
somehow mirrors divine perfection. In his view, we should give up the idea of a 
hierarchical order and treat reason as one faculty among many, one that is neither 
inferior nor superior to the others. 45 Doing so not only enables us to overcome 
the tendency to set reason apart from all other faculties, but also leads us to re¬ 
evaluate the so-called lower faculties. We can pay more attention to perception 
and imagination and realize that they are as important as reason, for they enable 
us to detect new phenomena. Moreover, they make us sensitive to the singularity 
of each phenomenon and thereby prevent us from making general claims. It is 
therefore hardly surprising that Montaigne devotes entire chapters to the cogni¬ 
tive function of these faculties, showing that it would be inadequate to conceive of 
them as untrustworthy. In particular, it would be inappropriate to think of imagi¬ 
nation as a faculty that constantly leads us astray. It can be inventive and pro¬ 
ductive when it presents us possible scenarios we tend to dismiss in our rational 
thoughts. 46 To be sure, Montaigne does not make a final statement about the status 
and interrelation of our faculties. This would amount to a dogmatic claim and 
therefore to a violation of the sceptical method. But his detailed examination of 
the productive function of imagination shows that he revises the traditional view 
of the faculties, a devaluation of reason going hand in hand with a revaluation of 
the so-called lower faculties. 

The application of the sceptical method leads to still another important result. 
Defenders of traditional theories often assume that the soul is a stable entity that 
somehow grounds all activities. Thus, Aristotelians call the soul a substantial form 
that makes all activities possible, and Platonists even think of it as an entity that 
can be separated from the body and exist on its own. No matter how they describe 
this entity in detail, they are in agreement in assuming that it must be an enduring 
thing. It is precisely this agreement that is challenged by Montaigne’s sceptical 
method. In limiting himself to the description of phenomena he realizes that there 
is no distinct thing he could grasp, much less an enduring thing. He confesses: 
“I do not portray being: I portray passing. Not the passing from one age to another. 
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or, as the people say, from seven years to seven years, but from day to day, from 
minute to minute”. 47 This is first and foremost true of the way he paints himself. 
There is no stable, enduring thing to describe. All he can capture is a number of 
phenomena that change from minute to minute. It is an open question whether 
or not there is something underlying all of them and holding them together. The 
mere experience of permanently changing phenomena does not allow Montaigne 
to claim that there is such a thing, much less that it is a substantial form or an 
immaterial substance. That is why he makes no positive statement about the soul 
as a special entity. 

Why then does Montaigne constantly use the pronoun ‘I’? Does this not pre¬ 
suppose an enduring soul or even a self to which this pronoun refers? Indeed, 
something is referred to, and Montaigne often seems to be talking about a soul or 
a self. But in doing so he does not commit himself to positing a special entity. If 
there is a self, it is the conglomerate of all phenomena described as a unified thing. 
That is why Montaigne emphasizes the importance of writing. In writing about 
himself he collects all kinds of phenomena and establishes a more or less unified 
thing, thus constructing a self that persists through time. So, in the end there is 
a soul or a self, but it is nothing more than a construction. Montaigne does not 
shy away from drawing this conclusion: “I have no more made my book than my 
book has made me - a book consubstantial with its author”. 48 The book made him 
because it was in the process of collecting phenomena and putting them together 
that a self emerged. But it would be inappropriate to assume that there was a well- 
defined self right from the beginning; the self was made, not simply discovered. 

It is at this point that the radicalism of Montaigne’s sceptical method becomes 
visible. It does more than simply undermine traditional theories by questioning 
the validity of general statements about the soul. It even questions the assumption 
that there is a given thing - a soul or a self - that can be discovered and metaphysi¬ 
cally explained in a theory. 


5 Conclusion 

I hope the three examples given above make clear that there was no unified 
account of the soul in the period between 1300 and 1600. There was not even a 
unified method. In fact, it is precisely the controversy over an adequate method 
that characterizes philosophical debates during the three centuries in question. 
These debates were inspired not only by the rediscovery of ancient texts, but also 
by the awareness of a systematic problem, namely the tension we face when we 
deal with the soul. On the one hand, we are all familiar with it because we are all 
ensouled bodies. It should therefore be quite easy to describe it; we simply need 
to study what we find in ourselves. Unlike physics or astronomy, the science of 
the soul can focus on an object that is immediately present to each of us. On the 
other hand, it seems impossible to study this object since it is not a material thing 
that can be inspected and compared with other material things. It is not even a 
thing that is readily grasped since we only have access to acts or states in us, not 
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to the naked soul. Buridan nicely captures this tension by making the seemingly 
paradoxical statement that the science of the soul is both the easiest and the most 
difficult science. In his view, it is “the most certain and easiest as regards the thing 
to be thought” since we all have immediate access to acts of the soul, but it is also 
“the most difficult for us, and consequently the most uncertain, as regards what 
does the thinking” since we never grasp the thing responsible for all the acts. 49 
How then should we approach the soul? And what kind of knowledge can we gain 
of it? It is this fundamental question that motivated the authors discussed in this 
chapter to adopt radically different methods. 

As we have seen, Buridan starts with a description of the acts that are imme¬ 
diately given, yet without confining himself to presenting a simple list of acts. 
He rather focuses on the faculties that make acts possible and then analyzes their 
relation to the soul. Moreover, he does not just examine the faculties that make 
his own acts possible; he pays attention to all the faculties that are responsible 
for human as well as non-human acts. This leads him to a general metaphysi¬ 
cal picture of the soul and its faculties. The interesting point is that he starts 
with what is ‘most certain and easiest’, namely with the presence of individual 
acts, and then goes beyond that by looking for their metaphysical foundation. In 
doing so, he follows the famous Aristotelian maxim that in examining what is 
most certain for us (namely the acts) we can eventually arrive at what is most 
certain in nature (namely the soul). 50 This is possible because we can indicate the 
cause that is responsible for all acts. Buridan even thinks that we can specify the 
cause, namely a single soul that acts in various ways, and thereby rule out false 
causal explanations. This might be called an empiricist method that starts with 
the observation and classification of particular acts and then builds up a general 
theory. 

Marsilio Ficino proceeds in a different way, namely by adopting a rationalist 
method. His starting point is a general metaphysical picture, which we can draw 
simply by reflecting upon different types of beings and their relations. When we 
proceed in this way, we learn that the human soul occupies a middle place in the 
universe and that it is therefore related both to higher and lower things. Moreover, 
we learn that it has specific features, for instance intrinsic activity and immortal¬ 
ity. It is quite significant that Ficino starts with what is most difficult, namely 
with an explanation of the metaphysical status of the soul, and then moves on 
to what seems the ‘most certain and easiest’, namely the presence of acts we all 
experience. The crucial point is that, on this account, we cannot give an adequate 
explanation of what seems most evident and certain unless we locate the soul 
within a broad metaphysical picture. This is why Ficino rejects the empiricist idea 
of accepting empirically observed facts as self-evident. Instead, he pursues the 
rationalist strategy of refusing to accept brute facts and looks for an all-embracing 
picture that explains all facts, including those concerning the soul. 

Montaigne pursues still another strategy. As a sceptic, he cannot build up a 
general theory on the basis of empirically observed facts. Nor can he start with 
an all-embracing theory and then apply it to given facts. He cannot even accept 
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objectively given facts. All he can rely on are subjective phenomena that are 
to be set in contrast with counter-phenomena. That is why he cannot make a 
final judgement about the soul and its acts. He rather adopts a method of absten¬ 
tion, in which both empiricist and rationalist strategies that would justify final 
judgements are to be avoided. Of course, Montaigne insists on the importance 
of experience, but it is not the kind of experience an empiricist would appeal to. 
He does not refer to cases of objectively observable experience in order to use 
them as the basis for inductive reasoning that would lead to general judgements. 
He rather reports cases of subjective experience in order to show that they con¬ 
stantly change, that they are always dissimilar and that they do not warrant any 
general judgement. 51 It is therefore not surprising that he categorically denies that 
we could ever go beyond what is ‘most certain and easiest’ and reach a general 
theory of the soul. More radically, he denies that there is a realm of things that 
are the most certain and the easiest, for even the phenomena that are immediately 
present to us are far from easy to understand. Therefore, we must confine our¬ 
selves to reporting how we construct a coherent and constant soul out of a large 
number of phenomena. 

It is this diversity of methods that is characteristic of the period between 1300 
and 1600 - a period that, far from being a time of transition or decline as pre¬ 
sented in traditional textbooks, was rather a time of tension and productive con¬ 
flict between radically different approaches to the mind. 

Notes 

1 In fact, more commentaries on Aristotle were written in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries than in the thousand years before. It is therefore legitimate to speak about a 
‘Renaissance of Aristotle’ in that period, as Bianchi 2007 argues. 

2 For a concise description of the first problem, see the Introduction to this volume and 
Pasnau 2007. 

3 On the origins of psychology as a discipline, see Hatfield 1995 and Vidal 2006. 

4 On the definition and demarcation of this science, see Zupko 1997, Bakker 2007 and 
de Boer 2013. 

5 Sceptics thought that we can never go beyond a description of phenomena, whatever 
their content may be, thus questioning the possibility of every science and not just of 
a science of the soul. On this strategy, which became prominent in the late sixteenth 
century, see Larmore 1998. 

6 This view can be traced back to Simplicius and was prominent in the sixteenth century; 
see Bakker (2007: 153). 

7 On the reception of De anima, see Perler 2008 and Friedman & Counet 2013. 

8 On the dating, see de Boer (2013: 13). On the place this text occupies in Buridan’s 
project of developing a comprehensive theory of science, including a science of the 
soul, see Zupko (2003: 164-182) and Biard 2012. 

9 QDA I, q. 1. To be precise, Buridan speaks about the subiectum scientiae, meaning 
thereby not the investigating subject, but the domain that is investigated. 

10 See Expositio, prol. (OPh IV: 8-10). 

11 QDA I, q. l,n. 20. 

12 On this background, see Biard (2012: 93-142). 

13 See QDA II, qq. 1-3. 
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14 QDA I, q. 1, n. 12. 

15 Duns Scotus and his followers spoke about a formal distinction, Thomists about a real 
distinction. For an analysis of various positions, see Pasnau (2011: 574-605), Perler 
2015, and Chapter 3 of this volume. 

16 QDA II, q. 5, n. 18. 

17 For a detailed analysis of this thought experiment, which was also discussed by other 
fourteenth-century authors, see de Boer (2013: 211-16, 276-279). 

18 QDA II, q. 5, n. 21. 

19 QDA III, q. 17, ad 1. 

20 See Quodlibeta II, q. 10 (OTh IX: 156-161) and an analysis in Perler 2010. 

21 See Lagerlund 2004 and Chapter 10 of this volume. 

22 See QDA II, q. 4, nn. 15-20, and QDA III, q. 17. 

23 Buridan himself concedes that it is “miraculous” how the immaterial soul can be pre¬ 
sent in the material body and act without using a bodily organ; see QDA II, q. 9, n. 
25. This is the position to be defended according to faith, not according to reason and 
natural evidence. If we were strictly following reason, Buridan holds, we would have 
to defend the thesis that the soul is “educed from matter” and therefore always bound 
to the material body. On this distinction between two positions, see Zupko (2003: 179— 
182) and Biard (2012: 361-362). 

24 See Salatowsky 2006 and Bakker 2007. 

25 PTh, proem., vol. 1: 9. 

26 PTh , proem., vol. 1: 9. 

27 PTh 1 . 1 , vol. 1: 17. 

28 On his sources, see Allen 1982. 

29 On the general structure of the PSR, see Della Rocca 2010. 

30 For an analysis of these levels, see Kristeller (1972: 55-72). 

31 PThlll.2, vol. 1:237. 

32 PTh IV. 1, vol. 1: 249. 

33 PThlll.2, vol. 1:243. 

34 PTh II.4 and III.l, vol. 1: 141-143 and 237-239. 

35 Books V-XIV are entirely devoted to a discussion of these arguments. For an analysis, 
see Kristeller (1972: 307-334) and Chapter 11 of this volume. 

36 Popkin 2003 coined the term ‘Pyrrhonian crisis’. For a critical assessment, see Perler 
2004. 

37 E, 3/2. (The first reference applies to the French edition, the second to the English 
translation.) 

38 E III. 13: 1072/821. 

39 His first readers, among them Malebranche, reacted in that way, characterizing him as 
a literary figure who did not contribute anything substantial to philosophical debates. 
On the controversial status of Montaigne as a philosopher, see Conche 1987 and Hartle 
2003. 

40 See Sextus Empiricus, OS, 1.8-10, and a concise analysis in Annas & Barnes (1985: 
19-30). 

41 He explicitly refers to Pyrrhonism in this chapter (E II. 12: 502-6/371-5). For a detailed 
analysis, see Wild (2006: 43-134). 

42 £ 11.12: 440—1/321—2. 

43 This leads some interpreters (e.g., Brahami 1997) to the conclusion that he is a fid- 
eist who overcomes scepticism. However, this interpretation overlooks Montaigne’s 
remark that even his faith is not a set of convictions based on rational arguments, but 
only a view he has become accustomed to in his social context: “We are Christians by 
the same title that we are Perigordians or Germans.” (E 11.12: 445/325). Even theistic 
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claims can therefore be rephrased as claims about something that appears to be the 
case in the Christian context. 

44 E 11.12: 565/425; also ibid. 559/419. 

45 In E 11.12: 537/401 he rejects the idea of a hierarchically ordered soul that looks like 
an ‘imaginary republic’. 

46 This is most evident in E 1.21, where he explains the force of imagination. For an 
analysis, see Westerwelle 2002. 

47 E III.2: 805/611. 

48 E 11.18: 665/504. 

49 QDA 1.4, nn. 9-10. 

50 Phys. 1.1, 184a21-23. 

51 In the very last chapter, which bears the programmatic title ‘On Experience’, he speaks 
about an “ingenious mixture on the part of nature” that does not allow for any system¬ 
atic inference; see E III. 13: 1070/819. 
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MEDICAL APPROACHES TO THE 
MIND IN THE LATE MIDDLE AGES 
AND THE RENAISSANCE 


Guido Giglioni 


1 Introduction: the mind, the body and the unconscious 

From antiquity up to the early modem period, there has always been an intellec¬ 
tual figure who sits rather uncomfortably between the boundaries of established 
disciplinary divisions. We might call him the “physician philosopher” or the “phi¬ 
losopher physician.” Hippocrates (c. 460-c. 375 BC) was saluted, initially by 
Plato (427-347 BC) and then by Galen (129-216?), as the first to have embodied 
this role, that is, the natural philosopher concerned with human health in holistic 
terms, or the therapist with an eye to the health of the cosmos, which he treats as 
one all-encompassing living being (i^coov; animal in Latin). In both cases, phi¬ 
losophy was perceived as being closely connected to medicine. In De naturali- 
bus facultatibus {On the Natural Faculties), Galen described Hippocrates as the 
author of a distinctive medical philosophy which he had proudly inherited and 
fully articulated. He systematized the Hippocratic view of nature and presented 
it as a force capable of preserving itself by enacting interconnected sequences 
of inborn propensities, in other words, by assimilating external materials, giv¬ 
ing them anatomical shape and physiological function and finally eliminating all 
that resisted assimilation. Tendencies of attraction and repulsion were the primal 
drives of nature: “All natural beings (xa ovxa) have a faculty through which they 
attract their specific quality” {De naturalibus facultatibus I, xiv, 55). 1 This princi¬ 
ple of “specific attraction” (f) okyy\ xou ouppexpoo) and the fact that it took place 
without apparent conscious perception (xo xoipiq Loyiopob) were for Galen the 
defining traits of nature (II, hi, 85). 

Until the eighteenth century, the medical view of the mind remained inextrica¬ 
bly intertwined with a genuinely Hippocratic notion of nature. Within this frame¬ 
work, “nature” was supposed to have faculties of its own (oiKeiai Suvapsn;), which 
allowed every living being to grow in all directions and to be fashioned in every 
single part while processing flows of external and internal matter through elabo¬ 
rate sequences of assimilation and evacuation (I, xv, 60). In this sense, the basic 
stages of life were nutrition, growth and formation. Unsurprisingly, in De natu¬ 
ralibus facultatibus Galen had characterized nature as being “creative” (xeyvucq) 
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in every single particle of the body. Indeed, nature was the original artist, in that 
the way it built natural bodies was a paragon of efficiency and ingenuity, clumsily 
imitated by human beings every time they fashioned their artefacts working from 
the outside in. In a manner that could not be replicated by technology, nature 
shaped every single part of matter by following the opposite route, from the inside 
out (II, hi, 82). 

At the risk of oversimplifying, we might sum up this point by saying that, while 
philosophers (especially Aristotle) concentrated their attention on the very notion 
of spontaneous activity and its conditions - conditions that in the end transcended 
nature and resided in the action of “external” forms (0bpa0ev; ab extrinseco in 
Latin) - physicians since Hippocratic times were more interested in phenomena of 
reactivity and in the many ways in which nature responded to events, both exter¬ 
nal and internal. Another closely related longue-dnree development in the field of 
medical philosophy is (certainly not by accident) the evolution of the notion of 
irritability, which can be traced from Galen to Jean-Baptiste Lamarck in the nine¬ 
teenth century. 2 The kind of nature that had been championed by physicians since 
antiquity was not simply a source of motion, but a principle of responsiveness, 
seen as capable of adjusting itself to a whole universe of ever changing circum¬ 
stances. Reactivity from within and from below (plants and viscera), rather than 
activity from without and from above (planetary intellects and astral influences), 
implied that the organization of the body was pluralistic and collective, based on 
flexible conglomerates of individual vital principles and a diversity of specific 
faculties. What is more, nature seemed to display original forms of pre-mental 
intentionality in the way in which the natural faculties responded to reality by 
attracting and rejecting, absorbing and transmitting, selecting and shaping. From 
its very beginnings, the medical philosophy of nature elaborated a sophisticated 
notion of reactive, plural and unconscious perception, with specific links to the 
faculties of imagination and desire. It was a consistent tradition that connected 
the legendary Hippocrates of pre-Socratic Cos to the eighteenth-century image of 
Hippocratic wisdom espoused by the Montpellier physicians in France by way of 
the extraordinarily influential interpretation of Hippocratic vitalism provided by 
Paracelsus (1493-1541) and his followers, through whom the renown vital prin¬ 
ciples of the Hippocratics (xa evoppcovxa; impetum facientia in Latin) became the 
archeus of the chemical philosophers. 3 

Because of the way in which the philosophical and medical legacies of antiq¬ 
uity had been received and systematized during the Middle Ages, philosophy 
and medicine emerged out of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries as two dis¬ 
tinct traditions corresponding to two different ways of looking at nature and its 
possible transformations: the “path” of the philosophers (via philosophorum), 
which tended to focus on the soul (anima) and the “animal” faculties, and the 
“path” of the physicians (via medicorum), with its emphasis on nature and the 
“natural” faculties. 4 It was certainly no accident that the tradition of confront¬ 
ing philosophers with physicians became a successful genre of medical writing. 
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from Pietro d’Abano’s Conciliator differentiarum quae inter philosophos et 
medicos versantur (The Reconciler of the Differences between Philosophers and 
Physicians, composed around the beginning of fourteenth century) to Girolamo 
Cardano’s Contradicentia medica {Medical Contradictions, written at different 
times throughout his life starting in the 1520s). More specifically, with respect 
to the mind, the Galenic approach to the study of the cognitive faculties was 
so deeply ingrained in the educational system of the late Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance that it managed to rival the most advanced results of philosophical 
investigations. 

From late antiquity until at least the end of the seventeenth century, the most 
significant differences between physicians and philosophers in their attitudes 
towards the mind concerned, firstly, how to interpret the role of “temperaments” 
(that is, the specific combinations of material qualities in specific parts of the 
body at the level of fibres, tissues and microstructures, known in Greek medicine 
as Kpaoiq and variously translated into Latin as temper amentum, temperatura, 
temperies and complexio), secondly, how to assess the contribution of natural and 
vital faculties to the emergence of perceptual abilities in the general economy of 
bodily life (that is, the role of unsentient powers in fostering and preserving life), 
and, finally, how to explain the functions and dysfunctions of the mind in all those 
situations in which a disassociation emerged between the faculties of the soul, the 
states of the body and the surrounding reality. It is these three questions that I am 
going to address in the following three sections. 

2 The mind and its bodily temperament 

Although identified since the Middle Ages as the prominent representative of the 
medical tradition of antiquity, Galen had from the very beginning insisted that his 
main aim was to build a medical philosophy. It was certainly no accident that he 
wrote several works dealing with the mind and the treatment of its disorders: De 
cuiuslibet animi peccatorum dignotione et medela {The Diagnosis and Treatment 
of the Errors of the Mind); Quod animi mores corporis temperamenta sequantur 
{The Habits of the Mind Follow the Temperaments of the Body); De placitis Hip- 
pocratis et Platonis {The Opinions of Hippocrates and Plato); De moribus {On 
Habits'). To this list we should now add De indolentia {On Avoiding Grief), a 
treatise discovered by Veronique Boudon-Millot in 2005 in the Vlatadon mon¬ 
astery in Thessaloniki. 5 In all these works, Galen demonstrated a loosely agnos¬ 
tic position regarding the nature of the mind and its possible immortality. 6 This 
does not mean that he completely ruled out the existence of incorporeal souls. On 
the contrary, plenty of evidence attesting to intelligent design in nature and the 
reality of premonitory signs had convinced him that there could be immaterial 
substances of a higher order acting in nature. 7 Regarding the human soul, how¬ 
ever, Galen was more inclined to embrace an agnostic position. At the end of his 
life, he tentatively hypothesized that the soul emerged out of the shaping of the 
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bodily temperaments, as a “form” resulting from a specific combination of mate¬ 
rial qualities and powers. 8 

During the Renaissance, at a time when Galen’s medicine was undergoing an 
extraordinary revival, the “temperamental” account of the soul (that is, the view 
according to which the cognitive and ethical faculties of the soul depended on 
the individual constitution of the body) became the standard Galenic position 
among physicians and several philosophers, such as Marsilio Ficino (1433-1499), 
Symphorien Champier (1471—1538) and Jean Femel (1497—1558). One of the 
authors to draw the most radical consequences from Galen’s theory of the mind 
was the Spanish physician Huarte de San Juan (c. 1530-1592). In the Examen 
de ingenios para la ciencias {An Appraisal of the Natural Aptitudes for the Dif¬ 
ferent Disciplines), originally published in 1575 and republished posthumously 
in revised form in 1594, Huarte applied Galen’s views on the mind to his study 
of human ingenuity in all its possible professional embodiments. In the “Letter 
to the Reader,” he defended the Galenic principle that the soul depends on the 
anatomical parts of the body {el anima esta sujeta al temperamento y compostura 
del cuerpo). 9 Concerned with the possibility of theological misunderstandings, he 
reinforced his thesis by adding religious and biblical arguments: “When God cre¬ 
ated Adam and Eve, before He filled them with wisdom. He arranged their brain 
in such a way that they could receive knowledge with ease and the brain could be 
a convenient tool for them to speak and argue.” 10 The fact remained, however, that 
in Huarte’s Examen, the human mind was characterized in terms of natural and 
bodily constraints: “The intellect {el entendimiento ) has its beginning, growth, 
balance and decline, like human beings, the rest of the animals and plants.” 11 

In the middle of the sixteenth century, another physician with high philosophi¬ 
cal ambitions produced an original synthesis of Platonic, Aristotelian and Galenic 
motifs: Jean Femel. 12 Like Huarte, he too adhered to Galen’s view that the differ¬ 
ent faculties of the soul were correlated to different bodily organs, instruments and 
seats {substantia, instrumentis et sede). n From an anatomical point of view, the 
substance of the brain {cerebri substantia), distributed to the whole body through 
the spinal cord and the nerves, was both the seat and the organ of the cognitive 
functions and voluntary motions. Although Femel regarded the brain as the dwell¬ 
ing place of the mind {humanae mentis arx et domicilium) and the source {fans et 
origo) of all motions, sensations and thoughts, he did not go so far as to identify 
the activity of thinking with either a specific bodily process determined by the 
complexion of the brain or with the working of spirits and innate heat. 14 In Fer- 
nel’s Physiologia (originally published in 1542), the human being resulted from 
a harmonious blend {concentus) of natural, vital and sentient faculties unified by 
the mind, which added the higher functions of reason and intelligence to the rest 
of the animal operations based on the senses. 15 The intelligent faculty of the mind 
{intelligentia) was then divided into different powers (patibilis, agens, compon- 
ens, iudicans, ratiocinatrix, contemplans, deliberans, artifex and effectrix). They 
all dealt with abstract representations of things {species) and culminated in the 
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faculty of rational will (voluntas), which brought the deliberations of the intelli¬ 
gence (consilii conatus ) to completion and was identified as the last of the mental 
faculties (omnium facultatum intelligentiaepostrema ). 16 

Femel is an interesting case of a physician who, besides having a competent 
grasp of the most recent trends in contemporary anatomy, was steeped in Pla¬ 
tonic philosophy and underwent all the characteristic stages of humanist training. 
A few decades earlier, in 1538, a professional humanist had published an original 
account of the mind and its faculties that stood out for its attention to the concrete 
details of bodily life and the latest findings of medical science. The humanist 
was Juan Luis Vives (1493-1540), who was fascinated by the ways in which the 
mind unfolded its powers in the manifold circumstances of human life. The work, 
entitled De anima et vita (On Soul and Life, 1538), represents a unique combina¬ 
tion of moral philosophy, rhetorical expertise and medical knowledge. 17 From the 
very beginning of the treatise, the study of the vital functions and the emotions is 
presented as the foundation of ethics, both private and public, with major appli¬ 
cations in the domain of politics. 18 Vives highlighted how the higher faculties of 
the mind depended on the balanced exercise of the non-mental functions of life 
(altrix, attrahens, retentrix, purgatrix, expultrix, distributiva, incorporatrix), on 
their permeating every single part of the body and operating without the mind 
being aware of their work. 19 For Vives, the functions of the soul required a body 
that could serve as a suitable subject of life and whose parts and instruments 
(calor, humor and spiritus) offered a proper dwelling place for reason, since the 
soul, Vives continued, “is said to inhabit the body.” The way in which he acknowl¬ 
edged the “temperamental” conditions of mental powers proves that Vives had 
fully assimilated the legacy of Galenic psychosomatics. 20 

3 Conscious and unconscious 

The “temperamental” view of the mind examined above stressed the link between 
mental operations and bodily actions. However, the relationship between the mind 
and the body was not the only critical element in the various attempts to explain 
how the mind oriented itself in the world it inhabited. Between the most abstract 
cognitive performances of the intellect and the merely mechanical reactions of 
the body there lay a vast, largely unknown and unknowing area of corporeal life. 
From Aristotle and Galen on, this area had been assigned to the so-called “natural” 
(vegetative) and “vital” faculties, while the conscious and voluntary operations of 
the soul had been confined to the domain of “animal” functions. Since ancient 
times, philosophers and physicians agreed that souls were entities characterized 
by the exercise of intentional movement and sentient perception. And yet count¬ 
less vital phenomena demonstrated at each moment that many operations were 
involuntary and unconscious. In order to justify this apparent gap between life 
and soul, authors had variously resorted to a number of disparate solutions such 
as natural instinct, habit, unsentient perception, plastic activity and vegetative 
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adroitness. The seminal incipit of Galen’s De naturalibus facultatibus is worth 
recalling here because of its clarity and concision: 

Since perception and voluntary motion are specific properties of animals, 
while growth and nutrition are also common to plants, one should look at 
the former as effects of the soul (\|A)%f|), at the latter as effects of nature 
(cpuaiq). 

(De nat.fac., I, i, 1) 

Galen distinguished between three main natural faculties - generation (yevemq), 
growth (au£r|aic) and nutrition (0ps\|/iq) - and other faculties considered as their 
subservient “handmaids.” For instance, he regarded generation as compounded 
of alteration (dAAoicoctq) and formation (didOT/Uxoiq) (I, v, 11). He then added the 
faculties of attraction (okyi)), assimilation (ecqopoicooiq), expulsion (GOTOKpioiq), 
addition (7rp6a0eai<;), adhesion (7tp6acpum<;) and absorption (dvdbomq) (I, n, 7; 
viii, 19; xi, 25). In Galen’s account of the natural faculties, the ability to anticipate 
future developments in the transformations of life (7tpovoia) and the capacity to 
perform purposeful actions (xsyvr|) were embedded in the very core of nature’s 
activity, and there was no need to invoke mental and conscious operations (II, 
hi, 80). In the most general terms, he defined nutrition as assimilation of food by 
the feeding principles, a process based on acts of recognition and transformation 
(I, ii, 7; II, iv, 89). Galen described the formative or shaping faculty as endowed 
with exquisitely “artistic” skills (I, vi, 15). Moreover, specific parts of the body 
manifested specific abilities: a blood-making faculty in the veins and the liver, a 
digestive faculty in the stomach and a pulsific faculty in the heart (I, iv, 9-10). 

As already mentioned in the previous section, Galen never expressed a defini¬ 
tive opinion about the essence and role of the rational soul. To the contrary, he 
concentrated all his efforts on understanding nature and its activity in the animal 
body. He clearly ruled out the hypothesis that nature had a soul (as had always 
been intimated by the Platonists); and yet, in line with the principles of Hippocratic 
naturalism, he characterized nature as a fully autonomous power that is capable 
of performing a number of extremely complex operations in the bodies of natural 
beings. In defending his view of nature, Galen rejected in the clearest terms any 
explanation of natural functions that relied on mechanical principles (for instance, 
the theories formulated by Erasistratus and Asclepiades of Bithynia in the third 
and second centuries BC, respectively). Galen’s nature operated through specific 
powers capable of attracting and selecting the proper nutrients, constantly trans¬ 
forming the metabolized food into bodily constituents and finally regulating all 
the variables necessary for preserving life. In criticizing those physicians and phi¬ 
losophers who had deprived nature of its “artistic” (xeyviKi)) character, its provi¬ 
dent attitude ( 7 ipovoqxiKf|) and its range of specific faculties (oiKeiai onvdpsiq), 
Galen pitted his opponents against Hippocrates, who right from the beginning had 
posited one vital substance subject to countless forms of alteration and ruled by 
nature “according to art and justice” (I, xn, 29). 
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In the Galenic framework of unsentient faculties, nature manifested its “art” 
and “justice” by assimilating the suitable and rejecting the unsuitable. And yet 
the ontological chasm between “natural” (non-sentient) activity and “animal” 
(sentient) perception remained the great problem in Galen’s metaphysics of life. 
When the myriad parts of a living body were all busy attracting, selecting, trans¬ 
forming and expelling matter, did they have any knowledge of their incessant 
activity? Combining Hippocratic and Platonic motifs, and relying on the latest 
anatomical findings by the Alexandrine anatomists Erophilus (335-228 BC) and 
Erasistratus (c. 304-250 BC), Galen assigned the sensory-motor functions of the 
body to the brain and the nervous system. He located the sentient part of the soul 
(to aioOriTiKov popiov) in the ruling power of the mind (to fiyspoviKov) located in 
the brain; from there the fp/spovtKov branched off via the nerves to all the parts of 
the body and controlled both the vital and the cognitive faculties. All innervated 
parts were therefore considered to be endowed with sensibility and intentional 
motion. 21 A question, nevertheless, remained open: how could one account for the 
large number of unconscious operations in the body without assuming the partici¬ 
pation of the brain and the nerves? 

How to understand the elusive relationship between unconscious nature and 
conscious sentience remained one of the most controversial points in the medical 
philosophy inspired by Galen from the Middle Ages to the early modem period. 
While Aristotelian philosophy was the main counterpart in this centuries-old 
debate, currents of Platonism and Stoicism had added nuance and complexity 
to the discussion by the early days of the Renaissance. This is already evident in 
Pietro d’Abano’s Conciliator dijferentiarum, which, as mentioned in the previous 
section, represents one of the most systematic and comprehensive attempts to 
provide a synthesis of medical and philosophical knowledge between the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance. More specifically, Pietro devoted Difference 57, enti¬ 
tled “Whether the vital power is yet another faculty or not,” to analyzing the vital 
operations of the body, which physicians traditionally viewed as intermediary fac¬ 
ulties between the physical operations of nutrition and the mental acts underlying 
the various activities of knowledge. 

It is a particularly important Differentia due to both the scope and the detail 
of Pietro’s analysis of questions surrounding of the faculties of the soul. Pietro 
sets up the discussion by differentiating between the philosophical and the medi¬ 
cal approach. He begins by expounding the philosophical position, dissecting the 
whole process of bodily life into thirty-four or thirty-five acts involving motion, 
appetite and knowledge. The account is a tour de force of analytical precision and 
is worth summing up here. In two in-folio pages of densely written prose, Pietro 
outlines a detailed atlas of the principal faculties of the soul involved in such 
disparate activities as digestion, breathing and thinking. Aristotle’s division of the 
principal powers of the soul into vegetative, sensitive and rational operations rep¬ 
resents the starting point. The first sequence of faculties refers to the characteristic 
acts of unsentient life. These powers are then distinguished into the vegetative 
faculties of growth and reproduction ( nutritiva , angmentativa and generativd). 
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One type of reproductive function is universal and corresponds to the generation 
of biological species; the other has a narrower scope and involves the generation 
of individual organisms. The former is located in the organs of generation, the 
latter in the liver, where the nutritive and augmentative faculties are further subdi¬ 
vided into attractive, digestive, retentive and expulsive powers. 22 

The shift from the self-preserving and instinctive functions of life to the opera¬ 
tions of voluntary motility and conscious sentience occurs with the power con¬ 
trolled by sensation and appetite. “The sensitive faculty or soul” is defined in 
traditional Aristotelian terms as “perfection of an organic body insofar as it appre¬ 
hends and is moved by the appetite.” Pietro then divides this faculty into two 
powers, one capable of perceiving ( comprehensiva ), the other of controlling all 
kinds of motion ( motiva ). The motive power is differentiated into the faculty that 
instigates motion and the one that accomplishes it. The power that initiates motion 
by giving orders is located in the heart and is further distinguished into a “concu- 
piscible” tendency (capable of seizing suitable substances, i.e., the congrua) and 
an “irascible” tendency (capable of rejecting harmful substances, i.e., the nociva). 
In the domain of knowledge, the faculty of perceiving {comprehensiva) is also 
divided into two principal functions: one is subject to the grasp of the external five 
senses {manifesto), while the other is hidden {occulta) and refers to the internal 
senses. The faculty of the internal senses is further differentiated into two, depend¬ 
ing on whether the faculty deals with the “forms” (that is, less abstract representa¬ 
tions) or the “intentions” (that is, more abstract representations). Regarding the 
former, if the forms are simple, the possibilities are three: common sense {sensus 
communis), corresponding to the function of general perception {comprehensio); 
simple imagination {imaginatio velphantasia), corresponding to the functions of 
retention and preservation of knowledge; and complex imagination {imaginativa), 
which is further subdivided into animal {brutalis) and rational {cogitativa) pow¬ 
ers and corresponds to the ability to combine the representations of the senses in 
innumerable ways. The faculty of perception that deals with intentions is divided 
in two depending on the level of abstraction, that is, on whether the material con¬ 
ditions of knowledge are included or not. When the intention is abstracted and the 
material circumstances of its abstraction {appenditia) are retained, the results are 
the estimative faculty {aestimativa, i.e., when the soul discards the form) and the 
allied faculties of memory {conservativa, reminiscitiva and memoria, i.e., when 
the soul retains the form). In this case, the faculty of perception {comprehen¬ 
siva) culminates in a form of syllogistic ability that can only be performed by a 
human mind. When the intention is abstracted without its accompanying material 
and empirical conditions, then we have the rational faculty {virtus rationalis vel 
humana), which Pietro defines as “the perfection of the organic body taken as a 
whole, which processes the universals by going through processes of inner delib¬ 
eration or meditation.” 23 

Pietro’s anatomy of the cognitive faculties does not end here, though. Follow¬ 
ing the Aristotelian model, he distinguishes the rational power into a theoretical 
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{speculativa) and a practical faculty ( activa ). The practical power of reason is in 
turn twofold: 

[EJither its action produces an immediate beginning in external matter, 
as in the case of art {ars), which represents the right way of making 
things {recta ratio factibilium ), or it acts within itself, as if it were deal¬ 
ing with the actions of human beings, and this is practical wisdom (pru- 
dentia ), which is the right way of doing things {recta ratio agibilium). 24 

The theoretical faculty, by contrast, is “the power which is informed by the 
universal form devoid of matter.” This, too, takes on two modalities, depend¬ 
ing on whether the function occurs in potentiality or in actuality. Potentiality has 
three levels, paired with three kinds of intellects: “material” intellect, which is a 
pure substratum devoid of form; “potential” intellect, containing the first princi¬ 
ples of the mind {intelligibilia per se nota ); and intellect “of perfection,” which 
“can understand in actuality what it wants.” This threefold intellect, says Pietro, 
is called potential intellect by Aristotle. When the intellect understands that it 
is understanding itself, then it is called intellect in actuality {in effect'd), which is 
when “the intellect that is said to be adapted from the outside {accommodatus ab 
extrinsecof is joined and united with the human intellect. 25 Pietro explains that by 
active intellect Aristotle meant that part of the human soul which, in relation to the 
potential intellect, acted as the light with respect to colours. When united with the 
active intellect, the material intellect “will understand everything,” and the human 
being will finally be able to be “assimilated to God.” At the end of this complex 
but carefully thought-out analysis, Pietro even provides a numerical summary 
made up of thirty-four/thirty-five principal elements: 

If we carefully calculate all these steps, it is apparent that the chain of 
the powers of the soul {catena virium animae) consists of thirty-four 
or thirty-five rings, including the subservient faculties. They are: four 
qualities [heat, cold, moisture and dryness]; four natural powers acting 
as subservient operations [attractive, excretive, alterative and retentive]; 
six powers acting as ruling operations [nutritive, augmentative, genera¬ 
tive (with respect to both individuals and species) and formative (with 
respect to both each single part of the body and the body as a whole)]; 
two vital powers [appetitive and irascible]; a motive one in the heart, 
which following the contraction of the muscular fibres is differentiated 
into 529 [motions] according to their number; five apprehensive powers 
that are externally visible [sight, hearing, smell, taste and touch]; seven 
that perceive in a hidden way [common sense, simple imagination, com¬ 
plex imagination, animal imagination, cogitative and estimative facul¬ 
ties, and reason]; five or six that act in a universal way [practical reason, 
i.e., art and prudence; theoretical reason, i.e., material intellect, potential 
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intellect and complete intellect; copulation with active intellect]. And of 
these rings, the intellect in actuality, adapted or acquired, is the only one 
that rules over all other powers and is served by them. 26 

Pietro’s discussion confirms that, when it came to the faculties of the soul, the main 
difference between philosophers and physicians lay in the former’s reluctance to 
add a special vital power to the list of natural and animal faculties. The reason was 
that for the philosophers the functions of life (such as the heartbeat, the pulsating 
motion of the arteries, the production of vital spirits and the preservation of innate 
heat) were evenly distributed between the unsentient operations of digestion and 
growth, on the one hand, and the voluntary motions of the soul and the senses, on 
the other. The vital functions that physicians thought were performed by the heart 
could simply be assigned to the natural power of the soul (which Pietro also called 
cibativa, i.e., “nourishing,” or plantativa, i.e., “plant-like”). 

It is interesting to note how Pietro d’Abano’s account criticizes Averroes 
(1126-1198), the renowned Aristotelian interpreter and physician, for adding a 
further faculty - the “discerning” power ( discretiva) - to the list of natural facul¬ 
ties. For Pietro, to assume the existence of a discerning ability was pointless, for 
the power to distinguish and recognize was implied in both the attractive and 
expulsive faculties. 27 Pietro’s discussion of Averroes’s discretiva was no minor 
point. In choosing whether or not to include a “discerning” ability among the 
natural faculties of the body, one gave a specific answer to the question of whether 
the vegetative activity of the body implied a form of tacit knowledge and, if so, 
whether this knowledge was directly supervised by the mind or was rather a dis¬ 
tinctively biological function. This is when the observation of plant life becomes 
crucial, as it had been for Plato and Aristotle. 28 In Galen’s opinion, plants had the 
ability to move. This motion was in fact a complex sequence of insensible opera¬ 
tions through which they regulated their life; plants were able to attract specific 
nutrients, expel foreign matter, transform and assimilate food and finally retain 
all that was useful for the general economy of their vital functions. As we have 
already seen, in De naturalibus facultatibus Galen had distinguished four prin¬ 
cipal natural faculties: attractive, excretive, alterative and retentive. He had left 
unsolved the question of whether the formative power was implied in these four 
faculties or whether it was a different function altogether; indeed, he postulated a 
higher level of creative “wisdom.” In the secret motions of plants, in the growth 
of animal organisms, in the way in which the most primordial operations of life 
were unceasingly performed in a living body, knowledge seemed to surpass all 
examples of human ingenuity. 29 

It is therefore safe to say that the way in which successive generations of phy¬ 
sicians and anatomists systematized their knowledge of the vital processes had 
momentous consequences for a long-term history of the mind. The medical view 
of the unconscious, as elaborated by Galen and later reinterpreted by Arabic, 
Hebrew and Latin physicians, led to an understanding of life and its natural and 
vital functions (including the cognitive ones) that was fundamentally pluralistic 
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and decentralized. At the end of his life, Galen delved for one last time into the 
question of where to look for the ultimate sources of life production within ani¬ 
mal organisms. In De propriis placitis, he suggested that one had to focus on the 
anatomical parts themselves, concentrating one’s attention on the most elemen¬ 
tary combinations of material particles and qualities. It was once again a way of 
reminding both physicians and philosophers that bodily temperaments played a 
decisive role in the functions of life. And precisely there, in the original laborato¬ 
ries of the natural faculties, each part of matter could be seen as an autonomous 
living being, a true ^coov. This amounted to saying that every individual animal 
consists in fact of many, indeed innumerable, animated organisms: 

Among the remedies that are beneficial to us, some act according to one 
or two qualities, others through the specific property of the substance 
as a whole. The same is certainly true of the operations of nature, for 
some occur through one or two qualities, others through the substance 
as a whole, such as the digestions in the stomach, blood production in 
the liver and the processes of growth and nutrition in each single part 
of the body. These activities take place in every part of the living being 
(^coov), for every part regulates itself following the faculties called “nat¬ 
ural,” which the living being has in common with plants, as if each part 
were a living being capable of preserving itself, (Ka0a7tsp xi £coov econo 
SiaacoCov), for it attracts what is suitable for itself, expels what is for¬ 
eign, and transforms, alters and assimilates to its own nature every ele¬ 
ment that has been attracted. 30 

Galen was here outlining the principles of what we might call “digestive plural¬ 
ism,” the view that at any moment, each part of the body was performing trans¬ 
formative operations based on the four principal natural faculties: attraction, 
excretion, alteration and retention. In this sense, each part behaved as if it were a 
^cpov, an autonomous living being. Inevitably, given the complexity and diversity 
of the system, issues of conflict and consent were more pronounced in the medical 
than in the philosophical tradition. The reason was that, from an anatomical point 
of view, the mind was constantly exposed to the task of reconciling the parallel 
lives of countless vital principles with the many constraints imposed by the pres¬ 
ervation of the living being as a whole, and this happened every time a metabolic 
change was performed. From the philosophers’ perspective, by contrast, the mind 
was viewed from the very beginning as more confidently in control of the bodily 
situation. In some cases, it didn’t even have to meddle with the body at all, for it 
was supposed to be a completely immaterial principle. 

A Renaissance author who made full use of the Galenic notion of unsentient 
knowledge in attempting to mediate the doctrine of natural faculties with a new¬ 
found appeal to the Platonic notion of the mind was the aforementioned Cardano 
(1501-1576). In his book devoted to the interpretation of dreams, Cardano argued 
that, strictly speaking, God alone had the ability to be fully aware of himself 
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(seipsum cognoscere). The rest of nature could only rely on varying degrees of 
self-consciousness: 

[W]ith the exception of God, all things that act act in a natural way [that 

is, unconsciously], and not as a creative mind. I mean, the elements 
[earth, water and air] move and know the end of their own motions, but 
they do not know how they move. The plants nourish themselves, grow 
and produce flowers and fruit; they do not know, however, how they do 

it. The animals move their muscles without thinking about it ( impru- 
denter)\ and yet they do it in the right way, which is something that we 
also experience within ourselves. 31 

A “mind,” Cardano continued, was certainly operating in each of the heavenly 
intelligences, in demons and human beings, but it was an incorporeal power that 
did not govern bodies in an unmediated way. While nature ruled the bodies, it was 
the intellect that understood through the mind. 32 

Before concluding this section on the conscious and unconscious faculties of 
the soul, I would like to hint briefly at another case of Renaissance hybridization 
of philosophy and medicine in which the Hippocratic notion of unknowing nature 
was mediated with a series of innovative opinions concerning the mind. I am 
referring to Paracelsus and his many followers throughout Europe. Reinterpreting 
Hippocratic motifs in a highly original way, Paracelsus argued that knowledge 
was already embedded in nature and unremittingly being objectified in infinite 
productions of exquisite formative skill. More radical than any other contempo¬ 
rary appropriation of the medical doctrine of natural faculties, Paracelsus’s theory 
explained the functions of the mind as resulting from the actions of a myriad of 
vital principles, which he called archei. In this respect, the Paracelsian mind was 
inherently plural and centripetal. Life, even in its most complex manifestations, 
emerged out of an entangled mass of teeming individuals, all alive and perceiving. 
However unified into particular centres of action and knowledge, natural beings 
in Paracelsus’s cosmos resulted from infinite agglomerations of desiring and 
knowing archei , 33 In his Idea medicinae philosophicae (A Model of Philosophi¬ 
cal Medicine, 1571), Petrus Severinus (1542-1602), who successfully translated 
Paracelsus’s obscure ideas (phrased in the opaque idiom of a local German dia¬ 
lect) into a systematic account written in the more familiar jargon of international 
Latin, explained that seeds contained elements of knowledge ( scientiae ), technical 
skills (i artes ) and propensities to make things {dispositions mechanicae; mech- 
anici rerum processus)} 4 Above all, seeds and archei were made up of images 
and streams of imaginative energy that were always in the process of reacting 
to material stimuli and being transformed into increasingly abstract trends of 
representative activity. It is true that Severinus characterized Paracelsus’s archei 
as “mechanical” agents {spiritus mechanicus ). By machina, however, Severinus 
meant first and foremost a “tool” that could be used by a vital principle. There 
could therefore be a “machine” only when there was a natural agent endowed 
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with a basic level of “selfhood” capable of using and controlling instruments and 
organs. By opening up the possibility of countless chemical applications, the way 
in which Paracelsus and the Paracelsians had transformed the originally Hip¬ 
pocratic view of a “digestive” selfhood had a deep impact on how processes of 
thought and imagination were envisaged. Cognitive and mental operations were 
presented as collective organizations of multiple forces, with natural tendencies to 
be displaced from central and permanent sources of knowledge and life. The bal¬ 
ance between centre and periphery, internal and external, parts and the whole was 
therefore constitutively precarious. As we will see in the next section, the anatom¬ 
ical mind was constantly faced with the possibility of disorder and had a tendency 
to lose its equilibrium to an extent that had no parallel in the philosophical mind. 

4 Delusions 

Since the time the short treatise on Sacred Disease was composed by a Hippocratic 
author sometime during the fifth century BC, physicians had always stressed the 
delicate nature of the relationship linking the mind to its body and the external 
world. Delusions loomed large in the world of doctors, who often had to deal 
with illnesses in which the osmosis between the mental and non-mental aspects 
of a patient’s life was part of a broader overlapping between representation and 
reality. Antonio Guaineri (d. around 1455), who studied and taught medicine at 
the University of Pavia, described melancholy and madness {mania) as “specific 
unnatural states of the brain” that were caused by “a disorder of the imaginative or 
the estimative faculty, or of both faculties at the same time.” In recalling the vari¬ 
ous divisions of the internal senses in his influential treatise on mental illnesses, 
De aegritudinibus capitis {On the Diseases of the Head, originally published in 
1473), he referred, as was often the case with physicians, to Avicenna. For Guain¬ 
eri, the critical element in determining the specific nature of mental illness was 
the degree of self-awareness involved in assessing the boundaries separating the 
mind from reality: 

[W]e experience within ourselves that there is one power that per¬ 
ceives all the acts of the external senses; none of these is capable of 
self-perception {sui actus perceptivus ), but perceives its own object. For 
instance, sight perceives colour, hearing sound, and so on with all the 
other senses. None of these objects is vision or hearing itself. There¬ 
fore, as we perceive ourselves seeing, hearing, tasting and the like, this 
activity cannot be reduced to any of the external senses. It is for this rea¬ 
son necessary to assign the task of performing this function to a specific 
power of the brain; this is what philosophers call “common sense,” the 
seat of which is in the anterior area of the first ventricle of the brain. 35 

As a physician, Guaineri largely followed the Galenic tradition in locating the 
Aristotelian function of unifying the information conveyed by the senses (a 
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function that was crucially accompanied by awareness) in the first ventricle of the 
brain. In Guaineri’s scheme, Aristotle’s common sense was also the starting point 
for the visualizing powers of the mind. Through Avicenna, Guaineri articulated 
the different levels of the imagination by meticulously mapping their location in 
the cavities of the brain: 

The rear area [in the first ventricle of the brain] is where the imagination 
(fantasia ) is located; its function is to retain the representations of the 
sensible objects when they fade away. After the acts and operations of 
the common sense, we then include another power of the brain, which 
forms complex aggregates of representations, compounds and divides 
them, draws inferences from one element to another, and so constructs 
syllogisms. This virtue, insofar as it assists the intellect, is called cogita¬ 
tive faculty ( cogitativa ), insofar as it assists the estimative faculty (exti- 
mativa), it is called imaginative faculty ( imaginativa ). Its location is in 
the anterior area of the second ventricle. 36 

As we have seen in the first section of this chapter, the “temperamental” nature 
of all cognitive operations (animi mores) was one of the most enduring and influ¬ 
ential legacies of the Galenic tradition. Along these lines, Guaineri argued that 
the disorders of the imagination and, more specifically, of the cogitative faculty 
might result from the malfunctioning constitution of the temperament in the cor¬ 
responding part of the ventricle, or in the faulty quality of the humours and spirits 
circulating in it. More complex disorders of the internal senses (ratio or extima- 
tio), however, derived from an impairment affecting the way in which the higher 
intellective functions processed mental notions from sensible representations: 

[TJhrough this power not only do we abstract intelligible representations 
from sensible images, such as representations of friendship and enmity 
and the like, but through it we also judge what is suitable and unsuitable 
for us, and what we should avoid or pursue. This faculty is located in the 
rear area of the second ventricle. And when that part of this ventricle or 
the spirit contained in it behave in an unnatural way, reason or the esti¬ 
mative function in man are perturbed. 37 

It is interesting to note that in Guaineri’s account common sense and memory did not 
play a particularly significant role in triggering the specific diseases of the imagina¬ 
tion and reason (melancholia and mania). Situated in the rear ventricle of the brain, 
the faculty of storing and preserving the representations of things was said to preserve 
these representations exactly as they had originally been received (tales quales ): 

I saw some people suffering from melancholy who, once they recov¬ 
ered their health, remembered the things they had seen and done in their 
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bouts; and memory represents now the species in the same way as it 
received them at the time. In the common sense, too, in my opinion, no 
impairment ( laesio ) takes place, for it judges the matter as faithfully as 
reported by the external senses. 38 

This means that problems of recognition and self-identity, as already mentioned, 
started only at the level of the imagination and its various shades of replicating 
activity. The imaginative faculty, Guaineri argued, erred in assuming that “that 
which does not exist is real.” The faculty that made a mistake here was one of 
the many functions within the power of the imagination, not the senses, the com¬ 
mon sense or memory. This was what happened to people affected by delirium 
{frenetici ), 

who, as a result of vapours rising to the visual faculty, think that they are 
seeing dead people or other things, depending on the various nature of 
those vapours or the strength (fortificatio) of some of the species stored 
in the upper echelons of the imagination {fantasia ). 

Sometimes, Guaineri continued, these vapours could reach the hearing faculty, 
and then patients thought that they were hearing flutes and other musical instru¬ 
ments. In all these cases, it was the malfunctioning of the imagination that desta¬ 
bilized the economy of cognitive faculties and their relations with the surrounding 
reality: 

[T]his happens in the imaginative faculty ( imaginativa ) and not in the 
common sense; therefore, by falsely imagining, the estimative faculty 
(extimativa) often thinks that what should be pursued should be avoided. 
Judging from all these cases, these two powers alone are injured in epi¬ 
sodes of madness and melancholy: the imaginative and the estimative 
faculties. 39 

From Constantine the African, who in the eleventh century translated an influ¬ 
ential treatise on melancholy by Ishaq ibn ‘Imran (d. 908), to Robert Burton 
(1577-1640), who wrote a celebrated, seventeenth-century survey of melancholic 
affections, the dominant model of the faculties of the mind that physicians and 
natural philosophers had used to account for a whole host of mental illnesses had 
largely been based on the way the imagination responded to internal and external 
stimuli. 40 Thomas Fienus (1567-1631), a physician and a professor of medicine at 
Louvain, explained delusions as originating from a surplus of empathetic respon¬ 
siveness in the faculty of the imagination and from a disruption of the natural 
bond connecting the powers of knowledge, desire and motion in the body. The 
author of a popular book on the powers of the imagination (De viribus imagina- 
tionis, published in Louvain in 1608), Fienus blamed the faculty of producing 
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representations of things for distorting the natural link between the senses and 
reality: 

The reason that those who see other people eating sour things perceive 
the same sour taste in their mouth and those who imagine pain some¬ 
times may feel pain is not because those representations {species) of taste 
and pain cause real taste or pain, but depends on the deception of the sen¬ 
sitive faculties caused by the imagination. It is through the imagination 
that we think we see what we do not see, hear what we do not hear and 
touch what we do not touch, as very often happens with people affected 
by melancholy. 41 

Rather than confining its role to facilitating the shift from sense perceptions to 
memory and the intellect, the imagination might sometimes interfere during cer¬ 
tain critical phases of the mind’s construction of its representational world. In 
keeping with centuries of medical investigations, Fienus was once again attribut¬ 
ing melancholic delusions to both corporeal distempers (mainly excesses of black 
bile) and bouts of mental concentration: 

Melancholy often occurs because of a defect of the body, often merely 
as a result of a mental fault deriving from representations {species) that 
are impressed too deeply in the imagination, as happens to those who 
become melancholic due to excesses in religious zeal, study or love. 42 

Fienus did not rule out the possibility that, when delusions are directly caused 
by a disorder of the imagination, they might be treatable by inducing imaginary 
impressions opposite to the pathological ones. 43 This point was later brought to 
its natural conclusion by a former student of Fienus at Louvain, Jan Baptiste van 
Helmont (1580-1644), who in his posthumous medical epitome, Ortus medicinae 
{The Dawn of Medicine, 1648), argued that all illnesses, not just mental ones, 
were caused by a breakdown of the imagination. Indeed, as a follower of the 
chemical revolution initiated by Paracelsus, Helmont viewed the vital and sentient 
organization of the body in terms of multiple, intertwined, “archeal” associations. 
All physiological and pathological processes were ruled by combinations of local 
and peripheral imaginings unremittingly streaming from countless archei. Most 
of the time, these currents of representative processes were in agreement with 
each other, and this helped maintain the healthy balance of the organism. Often, 
though, the harmony of the imagination was disrupted by conflicting representa¬ 
tions. These clashes among imagining archei coincided with the beginning of 
a disease, which for this reason was indistinguishably physical and mental. In 
Helmont’s medical philosophy, the mind was immaterial and separated from the 
body, therefore immune to passions and illnesses. It was the body, as a vital sub¬ 
stratum susceptible to the effects of the imagination, that was entirely at the mercy 
of bodily drives and corporeal desires. 44 
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The view of mental sanity as precariously poised between the life of the body 
and the various faculties of knowledge can be seen as the most significant legacy 
resulting from the medical understanding of the mind and its powers. With his 
emphasis on the imagination, Helmont was not the only one in the first half of 
the seventeenth century to contend that threats of delusion were looming large in 
the life of human beings. Tommaso Campanella (1568-1639), an Italian philoso¬ 
pher who also produced a comprehensive and systematic account of medicine, 
the Medicinalium iuxta propria principia libri septem {Seven Books of Medicine 
According to His Own Principles, 1635), traced the origin of mental illness back 
to the very beginnings of sentient life in every single part of nature. 45 In his Uni¬ 
versalis philosophia {Universal Philosophy, 1638), his imposing metaphysical 
summa, Campanella advanced the original theory that every perception (in both 
animate and inanimate beings) was a momentary lapse into insanity. Since the 
first stage in knowing something was to take on some of the characteristics of 
the object of knowledge and to become somehow “like” it, true and “healthy” 
knowledge meant to recognize oneself in the known object and thus strengthen 
one’s identity as a perceiving subject. The problem was that for Campanella the 
possibility of becoming alienated was always lurking in every act of knowledge. 
“To know {scire) is to become another thing {alienari)', to become another thing is 
to become mad ( insanire ), that is, to lose one’s own being {perdereproprium esse ) 
and to acquire someone else’s being {acquirere alienum ).” 46 

By pointing out that a propensity for delusion was built into the very mech¬ 
anisms of perception, Campanella put the finishing touches, as it were, on the 
explanatory framework that considered the dividing lines between knowledge 
(mind), the body (temperament) and life (natural and vital faculties) to be inher¬ 
ently fleeting and osmotic. Possibilities for misrecognition and mistakes already 
loomed large at the level of nutrition and metabolism, where all the parts of the 
body were involved in discerning suitable substances from unsuitable ones. They 
all revealed that a form of elementary selfhood was in effect in the primal opera¬ 
tions of life. We may call this kind of agency the “digestive self.” 

5 Conclusion: medical philosophy and the digestive self 

A few words are in order to clarify the notion of a “digestive” self and its relation¬ 
ship with the mind. Between the fourteenth and seventeenth centuries, philoso¬ 
phers and physicians argued whether the mind, as a faculty involved in cognitive 
operations of a high level of abstraction and awareness, could be seen as the sum 
of increasingly complex bodily functions (from the natural powers acting in the 
homogeneous parts of the body to the nervous system centred around the brain), 
or whether the mind should be regarded as a special cognitive power irreducible 
to any form of bodily organization, no matter how composite and elaborate. In 
this chapter, we have surveyed the most salient features of a tradition that, from 
antiquity to the early modern period, conveyed a distinctively medical consid¬ 
eration of the mental functions. According to this characteristic point of view. 
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individual living beings, such as plants and lower animals, not to mention entire 
anatomical regions within sentient animals of a higher degree of complexity (for 
example, the heart, the liver, the stomach and the intestines), were able to perform 
the most delicate biological operations without requiring the activity of conscious 
perception. These sophisticated instantiations of natural life could therefore be 
regarded as autonomous manifestations of vital energy, foreshadowing forms of 
life-sustaining selfhood; without being actual souls or substances endowed with 
cognitive faculties, living structures such as plants, internal organs and vital tis¬ 
sues were nevertheless capable of enacting patterns of intentional and purposeful 
action. Centuries of observation and speculation in the domains of anatomy and 
therapy had thus led several physicians, natural philosophers and masters of arts 
in universities to associate even the most abstract functions of the mind with the 
vital and material conditions of the body. This also meant that, far from being 
the expression of logical and linguistic competencies existing only in thought, the 
operations of the mind could be described as sophisticated forms of vital discern¬ 
ment whose roots were to be found in nature at large. In other words, sentient 
animals could feel and intelligent humans understand because the ability to distin¬ 
guish and select was already at work in the most elementary functions of digestion 
and reproduction. 

Among the various contributions to the philosophy of the mind made by the 
medical disciplines (including anatomy, practical medicine, materia medica 
and prophylaxis), this chapter has concentrated on three particularly influential 
themes: the extent to which the activity of thinking was deemed to depend on bod¬ 
ily structures and vital processes (regardless of whether those structures and pro¬ 
cesses involved the brain, the blood and the spirits); the interplay of conscious and 
unconscious operations in governing the life-preserving functions of the body; 
and, finally, the possibility that the mind could be subject to states of delusion, 
false belief and fixed opinion. The question of the “temperamental” nature of 
thinking had been associated from the outset with a number of specific relation¬ 
ships linking the faculties of the soul to the parts of the body. At the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, Pietro d’Abano had summed up the established view 
among physicians in very clear terms: “three are the principal organs, namely, the 
heart, the brain and the liver; the powers, therefore, are related to them as if they 
were their bases or roots.” 47 In discussing the question of how the natural, vital 
and animal powers were all connected to each other in performing their functions, 
Pietro reminded his readers that on this matter physicians held a view that was 
different from the model espoused by scholastic philosophers, who located the 
soul in the heart. 

The temperamental underpinnings of mental operations presupposed the exist¬ 
ence of different levels of anatomical complexity. Physicians had long connected 
the emergence of awareness in human and non-human animals to the specific 
composition of bodily organs (formless and shaped structures, tangible and pneu¬ 
matic parts). For this reason, it was quite common for philosophers and physicians 
to study the interplay of conscious and unconscious operations in parallel with the 
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difference between plants (unsentient) and animals (sentient). Plants were able 
to move and to choose between substances that could be assimilated (food) and 
substances that could harm the organism (poison). They were also able to sepa¬ 
rate nourishing from superfluous substances, which then needed to be expelled 
from the organism. And yet animals too, even those endowed with a mind, con¬ 
tained within themselves a “plant-like” dimension (pJantativa, to revisit Pietro 
d’Abano’s expression). That the vital operations of assimilation, expulsion and 
shaping entailed an ability to discern and recognize could not be ruled out, and 
this involved two crucial consequences concerning the status of the mind. Firstly, 
it proved that cognitive propensities were already at work in the most elemen¬ 
tary operations of nature. Secondly, it demonstrated that to distinguish between 
internal knowledge and external reality was a much more difficult task than phi¬ 
losophers had anticipated. Just as the digestive and plant-like characteristics of 
vegetative life blurred the boundaries between the mind and the specific bodily 
complexion it inhabited, so the representations of the senses, the imagination and 
the intellect obfuscated the contours separating the subject from the object of 
knowledge. In this light, it is certainly no accident that the study of delusion in its 
various forms had always been a large part of the theoretical and practical com¬ 
mitments involved in the medical approach to the mind. 

Notes 

1 See also De naturalibus facultatibus , I, n, 5; II, iv, 88-89. 

2 See Temkin 1964; Giglioni 2008, 2013. 

3 On the evolution of Hippocratism during the early modem period, see Smith 1979; 
Lonie 1981; French 1990. 

4 See Schmitt 1985. 

5 See Rothschild & Thompson 2014. 

6 On Galenism and its influences on the philosophy of the mind see Temkin 1973; Garcia 
Ballester 1988; Donini 2008; Jouanna 2009; Gill 2010. 

7 Galen, Depropriisplacitis, 94. All translations from languages other than English are 
mine. 

8 De propriis placitis, 64, 86. 

9 Huarte de San Juan, Examen de ingenios para la ciencias, 50. See also ibid, 
pp. 113-115, 

10 Examen, 50. 

11 Examen, 103. On Huarte see Seres 1990. 

12 Fernel, Universa medicina, 212. 

13 Universa medicina, 219. 

14 Universa medicina, 50. 

15 Universa medicina, 221. 

16 Universa medicina, 202-203. For further discussion of Femel’s theory of faculties, see 
Chapter 3 of this volume. 

17 For more on the moral aspects of Vives’s work, see Chapter 12 of this volume. 

18 Vives, De anima et vita, sig. 3 V . 

19 De anima et vita, 5-7. 

20 42-43. On De anima et vita, see Del Nero 2008. 

21 Galen, De propriis placitis, 80-82. 
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22 Pietro d’Abano, Conciliator controversiarum, 83'ab. 

23 Conciliator controversiarum, 83 v b. 

24 The ratio agibilium is further distinguished into monastica, oeconomica and politico, 
depending on whether the emphasis is on the individual mind, the family or the com¬ 
munity ( Conciliator controversiarum, 83 v bG). 

25 Conciliator controversiarum, 83 v bGH. 

26 Conciliator controversiarum, 84 r aB. 

27 Conciliator controversiarum, 83 v aH. 

28 See Giglioni 1999. 

29 This point was also stressed by Vives in his De anima et vita, 14 (“quum tota plantae 
vita introrsum spectet, exterorum orba et ignara”). 

30 Galen, Depropriisplacitis, 98. 

31 Cardano, Somniorum Synesiorum libri quatuor, II, 390-392. 

32 Somniorum Synesiorum libri , 392. On Cardano’s view on the mind, see Giglioni 2014, 
2005-2007. 

33 See for instance Paracelsus, 58. 

34 Severinus, Idea medicinaephilosophicae, 42. 

35 Guaineri, De aegritudinibus capitis, 37 r a. On Guaineri, see Mugnai Carrara 2003. 

36 De aegritudinibus capitis, 37 r a. 

37 De aegritudinibus capitis, 37 r b. 

38 De aegritudinibus capitis, 37 r b. 

39 De aegritudinibus capitis, 37 r b - 37 v a. 

40 See Strohmaier( 1998: 161-162). 

41 Fienus, De viribus imaginationis, 154. 

42 De viribus imaginationis, 200. 

43 De viribus imaginationis, 200. 

44 On Van Helmont and imagination, see Giglioni 2000. 

45 Campanella, Medicinalium libri, 308-309. 

46 Campanella, Universalis philosophia, I, 20a. 

47 Pietro d’Abano, Conciliator controversiarum, 83'aE. 
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THE SOUL AND ITS PARTS 

Debates about the powers of the soul 

Paul J.J.M. Bakker 


1 Introduction 

Medieval and Renaissance debates about the soul and its parts, or powers, arose 
from a set of brief remarks in Aristotle’s book On the Soul (De anima). According 
to Aristotle, all vital operations of a living organism are ultimately caused by one 
single principle: the soul {psyche , anima). In addition to his notorious definition 
of the soul as “the first actuality of a natural, organic body having life potentially” 
{De anima II. 1, 412a27-28), he proposed a second, more straightforward descrip¬ 
tion of the soul as the principle “by which primarily we live, perceive and think” 
{De anima II.2, 414al2-13). 1 The diversity of the operations mentioned in this 
second definition (live, perceive and think) prompted the question of how a single 
principle can actually produce such diverse effects. Is it possible for one single 
soul to bring about such different processes as digestion, growth, procreation, 
movement, sense perception, imagination, higher order cognition and volition? 
Or does the very diversity of operations make it necessary to assume a multitude 
of souls coexisting in a human being instead of one single soul? 

At the same time, since Aristotle speaks about the soul as a “principle {arche) 
characterised by the powers of self-nutrition, sensation, thinking, and movement” 
{De anima II.l, 413bl 1—12), the question arose how exactly these ‘powers’ are 
related to their basic principle, the soul. Are they somehow distinct from the soul 
itself? Or are they ontologically identical with it? And vice versa, is the soul itself 
anything else than a set of powers or capacities? How many different powers do 
we need to assume to account for the various operations? On what grounds do 
we accept certain distinctions (e.g., between a power of vision and a power of 
nutrition) and reject others (e.g., between a power of seeing white and a power of 
seeing yellow)? How are these powers related to one another and to the different 
parts of the body? 2 

In the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, Aristotle’s brief and sketchy remarks 
about the soul’s powers were further elaborated and synthesised into a full-scale 
‘faculty psychology,’ a theory according to which the soul is ‘composed’ of a set 
of powers {potentiae ), forces ( virtutes ) or faculties (facilitates), each directed to 
a specific category of objects and responsible for certain kinds of operations. 3 
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If such powers are seen as entities distinct from the soul itself, they are usually 
characterised as the ‘immediate’ principles of the vital operations, the soul itself 
being the ‘remote’ or ‘ultimate’ cause. In other words, the powers of the soul are 
described as intermediary (causal) entities between the soul itself and its opera¬ 
tions. Medieval and Renaissance Aristotelians typically described the relation 
between the soul and its powers as a process of emanation (fluxus), in which the 
powers ‘flow forth’ from the soul’s essence. As a rule, they distinguished between 
three basic types of powers: vegetative, sensitive and intellective (or rational). But 
beyond these three basic types, individual authors proposed various, often highly 
sophisticated systems of psychic faculties and sub-faculties. 4 

Besides Aristotle’s remarks, two Christian theological sources influenced medi¬ 
eval and Renaissance debates about the soul’s powers. The first is Augustine’s 
book On the Trinity (De Trinitate ). Contrary to Aristotle (who speaks about all 
powers of the soul, the vegetative, sensitive and intellective), Augustine focuses 
specifically on the powers of the rational soul: memory, understanding and will. 
In the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, Augustine was often quoted as saying 
that the three rational powers constitute “one life, one mind, and one substance” 
and hence are identical with one another. But in other passages he seems to say 
precisely the opposite, namely that memory, understanding and will are three 
distinct powers. 5 The second influential source, the short, anonymous twelfth- 
century treatise known as the Liber de spiritn et anima, exhibits the same ‘verti¬ 
cal’ approach as Aristotle (focusing on all the powers of the soul), as opposed to 
the ‘horizontal’ approach we find in Augustine, who only speaks about the pow¬ 
ers of the rational soul. This anonymous treatise was often quoted to support the 
claim that the soul and its powers are identical, the powers of the soul differing 
from the soul itself “only in name.” 6 

A convenient starting point for studying late medieval and Renaissance discus¬ 
sions of the powers of the soul is Thomas Aquinas (d. 1274). 7 Aquinas argued 
that every hylomorphic substance contains one single substantial form, which 
accounts not only for its essential unity and identity over time but also for all 
its operations. In the case of a human being, this unique substantial form is the 
intellective soul. 8 But to explain the variety of operations carried out by a human 
being, Aquinas argued that the intellective soul possesses different powers. As the 
immediate principles of the soul’s operations, the powers are distinct from one 
another and from the soul’s essence. Aquinas’s principal (theological) argument 
in favour of this view is based on the distinction between God and creatures. God, 
in virtue of His simplicity, operates immediately through his essence, not through 
distinct intermediary powers. Hence in God, and only in God, there is a full iden¬ 
tity of operations, powers and essence. In created substances, powers and essence 
are distinct from one another. 9 Another (psychological) argument is based on the 
assumption that the soul, according to its essence, is what accounts for the fact 
that a human being (or any other living organism) “is always actually alive,” from 
birth to death. The soul’s powers, however, are not always actualised, at least not 
all of them. For example, human beings are not continuously engaged in acts of 
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seeing or thinking. According to Aquinas, this implies that the powers of the soul 
are not fully identical with the soul’s essence. 10 

If this is indeed the case, the question arises what kind of entities such powers 
are. Aquinas suggests two possible ways of answering this question. In one sense, 
arguing along the lines of Aristotle’s Categories, he claims that the powers are 
‘accidents’ of the soul and belong to the ontological category of quality. But fol¬ 
lowing Aristotle’s discussion of the five predicables in the Topics, Aquinas argues 
that the powers are not accidents, but ‘proper attributes’ {propria ) of the soul. 
Aristotle’s example of a proper attribute is a human being’s ability to learn gram¬ 
mar. This ability is not part of the essence of being human, but it is necessarily 
consequent upon it. Hence, saying that the powers are the soul’s proper attributes 
implies that they are not included in the soul’s essence, yet are inseparable from 
it. 11 This intimate relation between the soul and its powers is implied by the tradi¬ 
tional emanation metaphor, namely that all psychic powers naturally ‘flow forth’ 
from the soul’s essence. According to Aquinas, this emanation is not a kind of 
change ( transmutatio ) but a process by which “one thing naturally results from 
another, for example colour from light.” 12 

But even though all psychic powers emanate from the soul’s essence, they do 
not all have the same subject ( subiectum ) or bearer. According to Aquinas, the 
intellective powers, intellect and will, have the soul’s essence as their subject, 
because they do not require bodily organs to carry out their operations; it is the 
soul itself that performs acts of understanding and willing. The vegetative and sen¬ 
sitive powers, on the other hand, require bodily organs to perform their operations. 
Hence, these powers have the whole human composite as their subject, both soul 
and body. 13 This difference in subject between the intellective powers, on the one 
hand, and the vegetative and sensitive powers, on the other, entails that the for¬ 
mer remain fully functional after death, when the soul subsists without the body, 
whereas the latter remain intact only potentially or, as Aquinas says, “virtually.” 14 

Finally, to answer the question on what grounds the existence of specific psy¬ 
chic powers can be established, Aquinas takes his cue from Aristotle’s statement 
according to which powers are distinguished in virtue of their acts and their objects 
{De anima II.4, 415al4-22). But a distinction between psychic powers cannot be 
based upon random, accidental differences between objects. For example, the dif¬ 
ference between a white swan and a black swan does not justify postulating two 
distinct powers of seeing white and seeing black. To avoid a meaningless pro¬ 
liferation of powers, Aquinas argues that only a difference in something that the 
power is “concerned with per se” justifies postulating a distinct power. In other 
words, powers are distinguished in virtue of their proper objects. This admittedly 
vague (and possibly circular) claim allows him to accept a distinction between, 
e.g., the power of vision (being per se concerned with colour) and the power of 
hearing (having sound as its proper object), but to reject a distinction between a 
power of seeing white and a power of seeing black. 15 

In the period between 1300 and 1600, Aquinas’s account often served as a start¬ 
ing point for discussing the powers of the soul. In this chapter I shall examine 
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two radically opposed views. First, I shall examine a group of fourteenth-century 
writers whose goal is to identify the powers of the soul with the soul itself to 
the furthest possible extent. Second, I shall discuss two sixteenth-century authors 
who describe the powers of the soul as more or less independent causal agents 
really distinct from the soul itself. In the final section I shall briefly examine some 
critics of the notion of psychic faculties. Throughout this chapter I shall focus 
on questions concerning the relation between the soul and its powers, on the one 
hand, and on questions concerning the powers of the soul and the organs of the 
body, on the other. 

2 The real identity of the soul and its powers 

Aquinas’s view of the powers of the soul as the immediate principles of the soul’s 
operations fell out of favour in the fourteenth century. Around 1300, John Duns 
Scotus (d. 1308) was already arguing that there is no compelling reason to assume 
that a single, undivided principle such as the soul cannot produce a multitude of 
operations by itself without distinct, intermediary powers. Nevertheless, in order 
to satisfy philosophical and theological ‘authorities’ on this issue, Scotus felt the 
need to admit the existence of psychic powers that are ‘formally distinct’ from the 
soul itself. 16 One decade later, William of Ockham (d. 1347) went one step further, 
arguing that the powers of the soul are really identical with the soul itself and that 
the variety of vital operations can be explained (at least partly) in terms of the 
soul’s relation to the body. 


2.1 William of Ockham 

Ockham’s discussion of the powers of the soul is based upon his view of the 
metaphysical constitution of human beings. According to Ockham, human beings 
(unlike plants and animals) possess two really distinct souls, a sensitive soul and 
an intellective soul, both of which have the metaphysical status of a substantial 
form. 17 His principal argument in favour of this view draws on the empirical obser¬ 
vation that we sometimes experience mutually exclusive desires simultaneously, 
one by sensitive appetite, the other by intellective appetite. In Ockham’s view, 
such conflicting experiences can only be explained by assuming distinct sensitive 
and intellective souls. Ontologically speaking, the difference between these two 
souls is that the former is material and extended according to the extension of the 
body, whereas the latter is immaterial and indivisible (in Ockham’s terms: “pre¬ 
sent as a whole in the whole body and in every part of it”). 18 In accordance with 
this ontological difference, Ockham offers separate accounts of the powers of the 
intellective soul and those of the sensitive soul. 

Concerning the former, Ockham argues that there is no real distinction between 
these powers and the soul itself; intellect and will are really identical with one 
another and with the essence of the intellective soul. According to Ockham, ‘intel¬ 
lect’ can be defined as “the essence of a soul capable of understanding,” whereas 
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‘will’ can be defined as “the essence of a soul capable of willing.” The only dif¬ 
ference between these two definitions resides in the fact that to understand and to 
will are two really distinct acts. But the principle that causes these acts is really 
one and the same thing, namely the intellective soul. 19 Consequently, Ockham 
describes ‘intellect’ and ‘will’ as ‘connotative terms’ primarily signifying the intel¬ 
lective soul itself, but also connoting its distinct acts of understanding and willing. 
Apart from this distinction at the level of acts, there is no distinction between 
intellect and will. Ockham’s principal argument in favour of the ‘ indistinction’ (or 
real identity) of intellect and will is his famous principle of parsimony, according 
to which it is simply unnecessary to posit distinct psychic powers to explain how 
the soul performs acts of understanding and willing. 20 

Ockham also applies the principle of parsimony in his account of the powers of 
the sensitive soul. In his view, there is no real distinction between, e.g., the pow¬ 
ers of vision and hearing as such, leaving aside the ‘accidental dispositions’ of the 
body needed for acts of seeing and hearing. Nor is there a real distinction between 
these powers and the sensitive soul. According to Ockham, the sensitive soul is 
itself the immediate cause of all its operations. There is no need to assume distinct 
intermediate psychic entities such as the power of vision or the power of hearing. 
However, on a broader understanding of the notion of ‘power of the (sensitive) 
soul,’ Ockham has no trouble accepting the apparently opposite claim that there 
is a real distinction between the various powers, and between those powers and 
the soul. On this broader understanding, the notion of ‘power of the (sensitive) 
soul’ includes those of the body’s dispositions that the soul requires to perform its 
operations. For example, the notion of the ‘power of vision’ taken in this broader 
sense includes, besides the sensitive soul, the bodily organ needed for the act of 
seeing, in other words, the eye. It is obvious that the bodily dispositions involved 
in operations of the sensitive soul are really distinct from one another and from the 
sensitive soul, because these dispositions are qualities of the body, not of the soul. 
Therefore Ockham concludes that the powers of the sensitive soul, taken broadly 
as including the bodily dispositions necessary for the powers to act, are really 
distinct both from one another and from the sensitive soul. 21 

To clarify his point, Ockham further elaborates on the relation between the 
sensitive soul and the body. In his view, the sensitive soul (which includes all veg¬ 
etative and sensitive powers) is divisible into parts that command different parts 
of the body. For example, the part of the sensitive soul that commands the eye 
is called the ‘power of vision. ’ Another part of the sensitive soul that commands 
the ear is called the ‘power of hearing.’ According to Ockham, these parts of the 
soul are homogenous. In other words, the distinction between the power of vision 
and the power of hearing does not originate within the sensitive soul itself, but 
precisely in its relation to the various parts of the body. 22 Nevertheless, accord¬ 
ing to Ockham, the distinction between the powers is real, for the simple reason 
that one power can cease to function while others remain undamaged. Applying 
this principle, Ockham even goes so far as to admit that human beings possess 
two really distinct powers of vision (one for each eye). But this real distinction 
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between powers is entirely dependent on the structure of the body, not on the 
sensitive soul as such. 23 

The fact that the parts of the soul are homogeneous implies that one part is 
not exclusively suited to cause one specific activity rather than another. Every 
homogeneous part is, in and of itself, capable of causing the full range of opera¬ 
tions produced by the sensitive soul. This makes it possible for parts of the soul 
to ‘change organs’ in a certain way. For example, it is conceivable that the part of 
the soul that normally commands the eye might subsequently command the ear. 
The dispositions of the body determine which act is caused by a specific part of 
the sensitive soul. Hence, if the dispositions required for vision that are normally 
present in an eye miraculously occur elsewhere in the body, for example in a foot, 
the part of the soul present in the foot will produce acts of seeing in the foot just 
as the part present in the eye causes acts of seeing. In this hypothetical situation, 
the dispositions required for vision will be precisely the same in the eye and in the 
foot. Hence, the homogeneous parts of the soul present in both parts of the body 
will produce precisely the same acts. 24 

To conclude, Ockham argues that sensitive powers are homogeneous parts of 
the sensitive soul that command specific parts of the body, where certain disposi¬ 
tions are found. Thus, for example, the power of vision is that homogeneous part 
of the sensitive soul that commands the eye (or another part of the body where 
similar dispositions are available). The power of hearing is another homogenous 
part of the same sensitive soul that commands the ear. Only regarding the power 
of touch does Ockham offer a somewhat different account, because it is unclear 
what exactly the organ of touch is (as Aristotle had already pointed out). Accord¬ 
ing to Ockham, the power of touch is in fact identical with the sensitive soul as a 
whole because human beings are able to have tactile sensations by means of any 
part of their bodies where the dispositions necessary for touch are found. 25 

Many fourteenth-century writers further elaborated on Ockham’s view. 26 To 
illustrate Ockham’s influence, I shall briefly examine the accounts given by a 
physician (Thomas Del Garbo), a theologian (Gregory of Rimini) and a philoso¬ 
pher (John Buridan). These authors strengthen the double tendency present in 
Ockham’s account. On the one hand, they identify the powers of the soul with 
the soul itself to the furthest possible extent. On the other hand, they explain the 
variety of (sensitive) operations performed by the soul in terms of its relation to 
different parts of the body. 


2.2 Thomas Del Garbo 

Thomas Del Garbo (d. 1370) offers a general account of the soul that closely 
resembles that of Ockham. He considers it ‘likely’ (although not demonstrable) 
that the intellective soul and the sensitive soul are two distinct substantial forms. 
His argument is the same as the one given by Ockham, namely that we some¬ 
times experience contrary sensitive and intellectual desires at the same time. Such 
experiences suggest that the sensitive and the intellective souls are two distinct 
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substantial forms. 27 Thomas also states, like Ockham, that the intellective soul 
is present “as a whole in the whole body and in every part of it.” This has to be 
accepted on the authority of faith, because it cannot be demonstrated by reason 
nor derived from experience. Probably for this reason, Thomas has little more 
to say about the intellective soul and its operations. Instead, he focuses on the 
sensitive soul. Assuming that the latter is indeed a distinct substantial form, it 
must therefore be of the same nature as the soul of non-human animals. Now we 
know from experience that when certain parts of the body of, say, a worm are cut 
off, they continue to react to sensitive stimuli. In Thomas’s view, this counts as 
empirical evidence that the sensitive soul is divisible and extended according to 
the extension of the body. 28 

To elaborate on this point, he raises the question of how the sensitive soul informs 
the various parts of the body. One possible (Aristotelian) answer to this question is 
that the heart constitutes the soul’s principal subject, whereas other parts of the body 
are informed only indirectly, because the working of the soul is transmitted from the 
heart to other parts of the body by means of ‘animal spirits.’ On this cardiocentrist 
account, the soul is present in the heart ‘essentially’ but in other parts of the body 
only “through the soul’s powers.” Support for this view can be found in Aristotle’s 
comparison of the relation between the soul and the parts of the body with a well- 
ordered city, in which “there is no more need of a separate monarch to preside over 
each several task,” because “the individuals each play their assigned part as it is 
ordered” (De motu animalium 10, 703a28—b2). 29 Thomas rejects this view, because 
all parts of the body perform the soul’s operations equally. In his view, there is no 
reason to think that the operation of the heart is more directly caused by the soul 
than the operations of other parts of the body. This can only be explained if the soul 
itself informs all parts of the body in the same ‘essential’ manner. 

Thomas applies Ockham’s principle of parsimony in arguing that the powers of 
the soul are not ‘things’ (res) distinct from the soul itself. 30 He understands ‘power 
of the soul’ to be a connotative term that primarily signifies the soul, but also 
refers secondarily to its acts. For example, when we speak of the ‘power of vision’ 
we primarily signify the soul itself and secondarily its act of seeing. Given that 
acts of the sensitive soul always involve specific parts of the body, Thomas con¬ 
cludes that the term ‘power of vision’ primarily signifies the soul and secondarily 
the eye, the organ needed to perform acts of seeing. 31 He also shares Ockham’s 
view that the distinction between the various powers of the soul does not originate 
within the sensitive soul itself, but precisely in its relation to the various organs of 
the body. Hence, he argues that, from the point of view of the sensitive soul itself, 
all powers are present in each and every part of the body. From this perspective, 
one can say that vision is equally present in the eye as in a foot. But insofar as acts 
of seeing require colour perception, which can only take place through a specific 
bodily organ, the soul can be said to exercise its power of vision in the eye and in 
no other part of the body. 32 

Thomas thus offers a ‘medicalised’ version of Ockham’s view. Since, as a phy¬ 
sician, he has little to say about intellect and will, his theory is limited to the 
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powers of the sensitive soul. He applies Ockham’s analysis of the powers as con- 
notative terms to the powers of the sensitive soul. Moreover, he tries to confirm 
Ockham’s view of the sensitive soul as divisible and extended by giving empirical 
evidence (the dissection of worms). Finally, he rejects cardiocentrism, claiming 
that the sensitive soul informs all parts of the body in the same ‘essential’ way. 


2.3 Gregory of Rimini 

Gregory of Rimini (d. 1358) also elaborates on Ockham’s view, although his point 
of departure is different. Whereas Ockham argues that human beings possess two 
really distinct souls, Gregory rejects the idea of a distinct sensitive soul. In his 
view, all operations performed by a human being are caused by one unique sub¬ 
stantial form: the intellective soul. 33 Yet in spite of their disagreement concerning 
the number of souls, Gregory and Ockham offer largely similar accounts of the 
soul’s powers. While Ockham differentiates between the powers of the sensitive 
soul and the powers of the intellective soul, Gregory distinguishes between the 
sensitive and the intellective powers of the unique (intellective) soul. 34 

With respect to the soul’s intellective powers, he argues along the same lines as 
Ockham that there is no real distinction between intellect and will and that both 
are really identical with the intellective soul itself. Gregory’s main argument in 
favour of this identity thesis is again the principle of parsimony. 35 Gregory also 
follows Ockham in treating ‘intellect’ and ‘will’ as connotative terms that primar¬ 
ily signify the soul’s essence while also connoting acts of understanding and will¬ 
ing. Both terms designate the soul as an undivided and indivisible whole, but they 
also indicate the various kinds of acts the human (intellective) soul is capable of 
performing. Only in this sense is Gregory willing to accept the common labelling 
of intellect and will as ‘parts’ or ‘powers’ (in the plural) of the soul. This common 
way of speaking does not imply that intellect and will are really parts of the soul, 
let alone distinct things, but only that the soul has different ‘functions’ {officia) 
that can be designated separately. 36 

Gregory also uses Ockham’s principle of parsimony to argue that there is no 
real distinction between the soul and its sensitive powers. 37 But given that the 
soul’s sensitive operations always involve the body, the question arises what role 
the body and its organs play in performing such operations. To answer this ques¬ 
tion, Gregory argues that acts of the sensitive soul are, strictly speaking, acts of 
the soul alone. In his view, the soul is the only subject or ‘bearer’ of sensory acts. 
The body and its organs merely play the role of a ‘medium’ or a ‘messenger’ 
( nuntius ) between the sensible object and the soul, where sensation takes place. 
Gregory’s most important argument in favour of this view is a theological ‘post 
mortem'' argument, according to which sense images, acquired through sense per¬ 
ception, have to remain preserved in the soul after death. Otherwise, the disem¬ 
bodied soul would lack a distinct memory of specific sensible objects (and hence 
would remain ignorant of the reasons for its reward or punishment). According 
to Gregory, the only way to guarantee that sense images are remembered after 
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death is to assume that the (unique, immortal) soul alone is the ‘bearer’ of acts of 
sensation. 38 


2.3 JohnBuridan 

Another influential follower of Ockham is John Buridan (d. ca. 1361). Yet, just 
like Gregory of Rimini, Buridan disagrees with Ockham on the question of the 
number of souls and substantial forms in a human being. According to Buri¬ 
dan, human beings have only one substantial form, the intellective soul, which 
accounts for all operations. 39 With respect to the powers of the soul, there is one 
important respect in which Buridan’s approach differs from that of both Ockham 
and Gregory. Instead of offering separate accounts of the sensitive and intellec¬ 
tive powers, Buridan proposes one single theory for all powers of the soul. His 
account is based upon a distinction between a narrow and a broad understanding 
of the notion ‘power of the soul’ (precisely the same distinction Ockham made 
with respect to the powers of the sensitive soul). Taken in a narrow sense, the 
notion ‘power of the soul’ refers to what Buridan calls the soul’s ‘principal’ pow¬ 
ers. In this sense, the notion refers precisely to the powers of the soul leaving aside 
the bodily dispositions necessary for these powers to act. According to Buridan, 
this narrow sense constitutes the proper meaning of the notion ‘power of the soul.’ 
In a broader sense, the notion of ‘power of the soul’ stands for what Buridan labels 
the soul’s ‘instrumental’ powers. In this second sense, the notion ‘power of the 
soul’ denotes either the powers of the soul together with anything the powers need 
to exercise their operations, in particular the dispositions of the body, or these 
bodily dispositions themselves. 40 

Appealing to this distinction, Buridan claims that the principal powers of the 
soul are really identical with the soul itself. In speaking of the ‘principal’ powers, 
we can only say that a human soul has multiple powers in the sense that it is able 
to perform a variety of acts. According to this variety of acts, we can use differ¬ 
ent words to describe the soul as vegetative, sensitive or intellective. But these 
different words do not imply the real existence of vegetative, sensitive or intellec¬ 
tive psychic powers distinct from one another and/or from the soul itself. On the 
contrary, it is the soul itself that ‘principally’ performs all its acts, no matter how 
different they are. 41 However, with respect to the soul’s ‘instrumental’ powers, 
Buridan (just like Ockham) makes what appears to be the opposite claim, namely 
that the powers are really distinct both from one another and from the soul itself. 
But the contradiction between the two claims is only apparent, because the princi¬ 
pal powers are powers of the soul, whereas the instrumental powers are powers of 
soul and body together (or, in other words, powers of the animated body). The lat¬ 
ter are called ‘powers of the souV only because the soul uses them as instruments. 
Insofar as these instrumental powers are bodily powers, they are really distinct 
both from one another and from the soul itself. For example, the instrumental 
power of nutrition is distinct from the instrumental power of vision because the 
respective bodily dispositions required for nutrition and vision are really distinct. 
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And precisely the same goes for the intellective (instrumental) power, which dif¬ 
fers from the power of vision in that the latter needs sense images and a specific 
bodily organ to act (the eye), whereas the former needs mental representations and 
performs its operations without any bodily organ at all. 42 

Moving from Ockham and Thomas Del Garbo to John Buridan via Gregory of 
Rimini, we witness an increasing simplification concerning the relation between 
the soul and its powers together with an increasingly strong emphasis on the rela¬ 
tion between soul and body. Ockham distinguishes between two really distinct 
souls in a human being and offers two distinct accounts of the powers of the 
intellective soul and those of the sensitive soul. Thomas Del Garbo ‘medicalises’ 
Ockham’s view, focusing on the powers of the sensitive soul and their bodily 
counterparts. Gregory of Rimini simplifies Ockham’s view by recognizing not two 
souls but one, the intellective soul, while nonetheless proposing separate accounts 
of the soul’s intellective and sensitive powers. John Buridan further simplifies 
the theory. Like Gregory, he recognises only one soul in a human composite, the 
intellective soul. But unlike Gregory, he offers one single account of all pow¬ 
ers of the soul. In Buridan’s view, all that is needed to explain how the soul can 
produce such a wide variety of operations is a distinction between principal and 
instrumental powers. The former are fully identical with the soul itself. Hence, in 
the case of a human being, all principle powers of the soul are immaterial, indivis¬ 
ible and immortal, precisely because they are really identical with the intellective 
soul. Only at the level of instrumental powers does it make sense to differentiate 
between vegetative and sensitive powers, on the one hand, and intellective pow¬ 
ers, on the other. However, instrumental powers are not just powers of the soul, 
but powers of soul and body together. 43 

3 The real distinction of the soul and its powers 

In sharp contrast with Ockham and his fourteenth-century followers, many 
fifteenth- and sixteenth-century writers described the powers of the soul as dis¬ 
tinct intermediary entities between the soul and its operations. Here I shall focus 
on two particularly outspoken advocates of this view: the Spanish Jesuit philoso¬ 
pher and theologian Francisco Suarez (d. 1617) and the French physician Jean 
Femel (d. 1558). 44 


3.1 Francisco Suarez 

At first glance, Suarez’s discussion of the powers of the soul seems to be a 
straightforward defence of Aquinas’s view. 45 Like Aquinas, Suarez argues that 
the intellective soul is the only substantial form of a human being. It accounts for 
all operations (including the sensitive and the vegetative ones). The ‘pluralists,’ 
arguing that the intellective, sensitive and vegetative ‘parts’ of the soul are in fact 
distinct substantial forms (and not merely different aspects of one unique human 
soul), not only jeopardise the unity of a human being but also leave unanswered 
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the question of how these three completely different forms relate to and interact 
with one another. 46 Suarez also seems to adopt Aquinas’s view concerning the soul 
and its powers. His main thesis, that the “powers of the soul are really ( realiter ) 
distinct from the soul itself’ is, in his own words, the view of Aquinas and “all 
his followers.” 47 

Against the Ockhamist view that the powers of the soul are “in no way” distinct 
from the soul’s essence Suarez uses Aquinas’s (theological) argument concerning 
the difference between God and creatures. Only in God is there absolutely no dis¬ 
tinction between essence and operative powers. In created substances, these items 
are distinct entities. 48 Suarez also argues that the soul’s powers are distinct from 
one another because of their respective acts; intellect differs from will because 
acts of understanding differ from acts of willing. If the soul’s powers are really 
identical with the soul itself, there seems to be no way to distinguish between one 
power and another, because “two items that are really identical with a third must 
be really identical with one another.” Hence, we would be entitled to attribute the 
operation of one power to another (saying, e.g., that the intellect wills or that the 
will understands), rendering the very notion of ‘powers of the soul’ meaningless. 49 
Taking his criticism of the Ockhamist view as his starting point, Suarez makes 
two claims, with different degrees of certitude. His first claim, presented as ‘cer¬ 
tain’ ( certa ), is that the powers of the soul must be distinct from the soul itself ‘ex 
natura rei. ’ In other words, the distinction between the soul and its powers is not 
merely conceptual, but has at least some kind of real ‘underpinning.’ 50 

According to Suarez’s second claim, which concerns the precise nature of this 
underpinning, it is ‘most plausible’ that the powers of the soul are ‘really’ {realiter) 
distinct from the soul itself. Although Suarez claims that he agrees with Aquinas 
on this point, there is in fact an important difference between Suarez’s defence of 
a real distinction between the soul and its powers, on the one hand, and Aquinas’s 
view, on the other. According to Aquinas, psychic powers are the soul’s ‘proper 
attributes.’ As such, they do not belong to the soul’s essence, but are naturally 
consequent upon it. For Aquinas, the powers of the soul are indeed something 
real, because they are the immediate principles of the soul’s operations, and hence 
the distinction between the soul itself and its powers is not merely conceptual. 
But Aquinas does not claim that the powers of the soul are ‘really’ distinct from 
the soul itself. By defending the latter thesis, Suarez goes beyond Aquinas’s view. 
Although he considers most of Aquinas’s arguments less than convincing, there is 
one argument he finds compelling enough to accept that a real distinction between 
the soul and its powers might at least be ‘plausible.’ This is again the (theologi¬ 
cal) argument concerning the difference between God and creatures, according to 
which God’s essence, power and operation are fully identical, whereas in created 
substances, essence and operative powers are really distinct entities. 51 

The fact that Suarez describes the powers of the soul as really distinct entities 
makes the question of their causation particularly important for him. The most 
delicate issue in this respect concerns efficient causality. Is the soul the efficient 
cause of its own powers? Suarez realises that there are good reasons to deny this. 
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If the soul were indeed the efficient cause of its powers, it should be able to restore 
powers that have been damaged. Hence, the soul of a blinded person should be 
able to bring back the power of vision. 52 Despite such arguments, Suarez endorses 
what he calls the ‘ common opinion, ’ according to which the soul efficiently causes 
its own powers. The main question for him is precisely how the efficient causality 
of the soul functions vis-a-vis its powers. In his view, a two-tier process of causa¬ 
tion is at work here. On the one hand, it is God who, by an act of ‘creation,’ causes 
the soul itself or the ‘substance’ of the soul. On the other hand, it is the soul that 
produces its own powers by a distinct causal act of ‘emanation.’ 53 

To justify his view that the ‘creation’ of the soul’s substance and the ‘emana¬ 
tion’ of the soul’s powers are two distinct causal acts produced by two different 
agents, Suarez describes the following imaginary scenario: 

Imagine that God creates the substance of the soul but impedes any 
power from emanating from it. . . . In that case the substance of the 
soul would remain without intellect and will. But if God then removed 
the impediment and left the soul to its own nature, intellect and will 
would certainly emanate from it, just as in the first instant of its [i.e., the 
soul’s] . . . creation. 54 

Under normal circumstances, the ‘creation’ (by God) of the soul’s substance and 
the ‘emanation’ of its powers (from the soul’s essence) occur simultaneously. For 
this reason, Suarez follows Aquinas in arguing that the act by which God cre¬ 
ates the substance of the soul also implies the ‘co-creation’ of the soul’s pow¬ 
ers, because the latter are naturally consequent upon the soul’s substance. But 
Suarez’s imaginary scenario demonstrates that logically speaking these two acts 
are really distinct. Hence, the one can occur without the other, since it is at least 
logically possible for the ‘substance of the soul’ to exist without its powers ema¬ 
nating from it. 55 This view of the relation between the substance of the soul and 
its powers seems to imply that, for Suarez, the soul is not a real unity. Although 
human beings possess only one substantial form, the intellective soul, the soul 
itself can only be called a ‘unity by aggregation’ (unum per aggregationem ), in 
that it is composed of a ‘substance’ (produced by creation) and a bundle of really 
distinct powers (produced by emanation). 56 Suarez thus radicalises the distinction 
between the soul and its powers, describing the former as a bare essence without 
powers and the latter as separately produced, causal agents. 

3.2 Jean Fernel 

A similar tendency is visible in the works of Jean Fernel. Although Femel’s 
account of the soul’s powers is cast in a vocabulary that differs from the uniform 
technical language of Suarez and his scholastic predecessors, their views can be 
easily compared. According to Fernel, a living being possesses only one single 
soul, which is present as a whole in the whole body. 57 The most fundamental 
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function of the soul is to give life. Since life comes in three different manifesta¬ 
tions or ‘degrees’ - that of plants, animals and human beings - there must be 
different kinds of soul as well, namely ‘natural,’ ‘sentient’ and ‘intelligent.’ Here 
Fernel introduces his notion of ‘parts’ of the soul. Plants possess only one single 
natural soul. Human beings also possess one single soul, an intelligent soul. 
But the human soul includes a natural ‘part’ as well as a sentient ‘part.’ In non¬ 
human animals, the latter is not a ‘part’ of the soul, but a sentient soul in its own 
right, which includes a natural ‘part.’ Hence, in human beings, the intelligent, 
the sentient and the natural are contained as parts of the soul, which, taken as a 
whole, is an intelligent soul. 58 The different parts of the soul include a variety of 
‘faculties’ {facilitates ). Fernel defines a ‘faculty’ of the soul as “the power and 
potentiality that the soul brings out from ... its bosom, and presents for the per¬ 
formance of functions.” 59 More specifically, speaking of a ‘faculty of the soul’ 
is like referring to 

an indwelling and homegrown property of the soul, which is itself an 
accident, but so deeply within the soul that most people would take it for 
the soul’s essence. 60 

Yet, according to Fernel, faculties of the soul are not the same thing as the soul’s 
essence. They are “powers that percolate from it.” The soul’s essence brings sev¬ 
eral activities into being ‘of itself,’ but in so doing it uses its faculties as instru¬ 
ments. That the faculties of the soul are not identical with the soul may be deduced 
from the fact that they sometimes perish while the soul’s essence remains intact. 
For example, I may lose my faculty of vision without therefore dying. This is pre¬ 
cisely what constitutes the difference between psychic parts and faculties: 

A faculty differs from a part of the soul particularly in its ability to be 
parted from the substance of the soul; no part could be separated without 
the total breakdown and destruction of the soul at the time. Though a 
faculty is implanted in the soul, it is as an inherent accident. 61 

Fernel suggests two possible ways to understand the idea that faculties are ‘acci¬ 
dents’ of the soul. On the one hand, he describes faculties in terms of relations , 
pointing out that we ascribe different faculties to the soul, because the soul 
“behaves differently towards the things it does.” According to this description, 
the faculties of the soul can be compared with the different relations one person 
may have vis-a-vis other persons (e.g., the relation of being a father, an uncle, 
a child, etc.). 62 On the other hand, he treats the faculties as qualities of the soul 
by comparing them with the healing properties of a drug. The relevant point of 
comparison here is that both the healing properties of a drug and the powers of the 
soul can be characterised in terms of ‘more and less,’ since a drug can have more 
or less effective healing properties while its essence remains the same. Likewise, 
the soul’s faculties admit of more and less while the soul itself remains the same. 63 
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Fernel agrees with Aristotle that the intelligent part of the human soul occupies 
a special position, because it does not need “the agency of any bodily instru¬ 
ment.” 64 The other two parts of the human soul use bodily instruments. 65 He offers 
detailed analyses of the interaction between the natural and sentient parts of the 
soul (and their respective faculties) and the body. With respect to the natural part, 
he agrees with Aristotle that its seat is the heart, “the citadel of life.” 66 From there, 
its faculties (generative, nutritive and augmentative) are distributed evenly over 
the whole body by means of ‘vital heat. ’ Vital heat is described as the “carrier and 
instrument of the soul and its faculties.” From the heart, “it streams out into all of 
the body.” 67 Concerning the sentient (or ‘animal’) part of the soul, Femel rejects 
Aristotle’s view according to which this part is also located in the heart. 68 He 
argues that the sentient part “dwells deep in the body of the brain as though in its 
own stronghold.” 69 The most important faculties of this part of the soul are (1) the 
faculties of external sensation (i.e., vision, hearing, smell, taste and touch), (2) the 
faculties of internal sensation (imagination, common sense and memory) and 
(3) the appetitive faculty (including the faculty of movement). Concerning exter¬ 
nal sensation, Femel draws a vivid picture of how the sentient soul uses interme¬ 
diary agents to perform its functions in various parts of the body: 

It was unsafe for this essence of the soul, located in the brain as if in a 
citadel, to perform functions in remote extremities of the body, unless it 
used henchmen and (so to speak) intermediaries of its powers. Accord¬ 
ingly, the soul sends out spirits like servants and porters carrying the 
powers it distributes from itself, each power to discharge its own func¬ 
tion, and sends them . . . into all the bodily parts that lie outside that 
citadel. 70 

Just as vital heat is described as the instrument of the natural part of the soul, so 
the animal spirits are called the “first instruments” of the sentient part of the soul. 71 

In Femel’s physiological account, the theory of the powers of the soul reaches 
an even higher degree of elaboration and sophistication than in Suarez’s writings. 
According to Femel, the human soul is composed of three ‘parts,’ each of which 
comprises a set of ‘faculties’ (and ‘sub-faculties’), which do not directly interact 
with the various parts and organs of the body, but make use of intermediate carri¬ 
ers such as vital heat and animal spirits to perform their functions. 

4 Conclusion: criticism of faculty psychology 

The elaborate and sophisticated accounts given by Suarez, Femel and others 
became the target of severe criticism and ridicule. Among the most famous are 
Moliere’s mockeries of the scholastic doctors hiding their ignorance behind imag¬ 
inary and mysterious entities such as the ‘dormitive power’ of opium and the 
‘purgative power’ of rhubarb. Equally celebrated is Montaigne’s criticism of his 
Teamed’ contemporaries for the endless fragmentation of the human soul into 
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parts and powers other than those that he considers ‘natural’ (discoursing, reason¬ 
ing and remembering). 

But similar critiques of the notion of ‘powers of the soul’ had been formulated 
much earlier by writers belonging to different intellectual traditions. For exam¬ 
ple, Galen suggested that speaking of ‘faculties’ of the soul is basically a way of 
manifesting our ignorance, not a way of providing a substantial explanation: “so 
long as we are ignorant of the true essence of the cause which is operating, we 
call it a faculty.” 12 Within the scholastic tradition as well, the powers of the soul 
came to be seen as problematic entities. Sixteenth-century Aristotelians such as 
Pietro Pomponazzi (d. 1525) and Francesco Piccolomini (d. 1607) tried to side¬ 
step the debate about the distinction between the soul and its powers by declar¬ 
ing the issue unsolvable or irrelevant. Pomponazzi claimed that the problem of 
the relation between the soul and its powers belongs to the same category as the 
unanswerable question of whether the number of stars is even or odd. 73 Piccolo- 
mini simply declared the problem to be a non-issue, arguing that Aristotle himself 
never spoke of any distinction between the soul and its powers in the first place. 74 
While Pomponazzi and Piccolomini criticised the discussion about the distinction 
between the soul’s powers, Femel, the humanist champion of faculty psychology, 
went one step further, raising the following question concerning the explanatory 
value of the four sub-faculties of the soul’s nutritive power (attractive, expulsive, 
concoctive and retentive): 

Will you say that everyone who discusses medicine or debates it daily 
is wrong to talk ... of a faculty drawing in whatever in the food is best 
attracted, an expelling faculty ejecting what is foreign, a concocting fac¬ 
ulty digesting food, also a fourth one enclosing it? 75 

Unlike Femel, the ‘new’ philosophers of the seventeenth century would almost 
certainly answer this question in the affirmative. They rejected the Aristotelian 
metaphysical framework of hylomorphism and replaced it by theories that were 
compatible with the mechanistic principles of the new physics. Even though the 
mechanist philosophers often accepted the basic taxonomy of faculties estab¬ 
lished by their predecessors to describe the vegetative functions of organisms, 
the explanatory account of these functions in terms of psychic powers became 
obsolete. To explain and understand phenomena such as digestion, growth and 
movement one simply needed to understand the internal structure of the body 
and the mechanical laws of nature. On the other hand, the cognitive powers of 
human beings (including sense perception and imagination, which the Aristoteli¬ 
ans attributed to the sensitive soul) at least partly survived early modem criticism 
and, embedded in new metaphysical frameworks, became the focus of intense 
discussions in seventeenth-century philosophy. They occupied a central place in 
rationalist metaphysics, in corpuscularian theories of sense perception and in the 
development of new methods for guiding the understanding and for acquiring 
certain knowledge. 76 
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AVERROISM AND THE 
METAPHYSICS OF INTELLECT 


Jean-Baptiste Brenet 


1 Introduction, Averroes’s “scandalous” noetics 

In the narrow sense, “Averroism” 1 in the Latin world refers to all the readings that 
were favorable, from the rational point of view, to the doctrine of the intellect put 
forward by the Andalusian philosopher Averroes or Ibn Rushd (1126-1198) in 
his Long Commentary on the De Anima of Aristotle, which made its appearance 
in Paris the middle of the 1220s. Averroes’s commentaries on Aristotle were so 
famous in the Late Middle Ages that he was commonly referred to as “the Com¬ 
mentator.” Now, Averroes’s theory of the intellect - or “noetics” for short - was 
forcefully rejected starting from the second half of the 13th century, both by the 
Catholic Church, which condemned it on two occasions in 1270 and 1277, 2 and 
by leading Christian theologians, such as Albertus Magnus (before 1200-1280), 
Bonaventure (1221-1274), and Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274), the latter of whom 
judged it to be not only blasphemous, but conceptually absurd. 

In his 1270 pamphlet De unitate intellects contra Averroistas, Thomas Aqui¬ 
nas delivered a masterful critique that would serve as a model and a reference for 
later challenges to the Averroists for generations to come. 3 

From a philosophical perspective, three specific arguments are rejected. They 
concern first and foremost 4 what the Scholastics call the “material” or “possible” 
intellect, namely the substratum of thought Aristotle talks about in De anima III, 4 
(429al0—11) and III, 5 (430al4-15). The following positions are criticized: 

(a) The substantial separation of the material intellect: The intellect is not, as 
Aristotle’s hylomorphism dictates, a “soul,” a form of the body (or at least, 
the highest power of a soul form of the body), but an autonomous substance, 
a reality by itself, onto logically independent from and superior to the body. 

(b) Its numerical unicity: Apart from the agent intellect, there is only one single 
material intellect for all people, and not as many distinct intellectual powers 
as there are individuals. 

(c) Its a parte ante as well as a parte post eternity: The one material intellect 
available to human beings is not only incorruptible; it is not generated or 
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created, but instead is eternal like the world itself, according to Aristotle’s 
conception. 

In Thomas Aquinas, the scandalous character of these three arguments can be 
summed up in a phrase: the impossibility of verifying the axiomatic proposition, 
“hie homo intelligif (“this particular human being has intellectual understand¬ 
ing”). If the intellect is indeed separate in substance from the body, thought occurs 
outside of the individual, is extrinsic to him, and therefore it is not his. Neither 
does it, more generally, belong to human beings. If it is numerically one, there 
will only be one thinker and one thought for the entire species. This would mean 
the destruction of the very idea of individual intellectual personhood. Lastly, if the 
intellect is eternal, there cannot have been a first thinking person, and each person, 
heir to an already full eternal intellect, will never be able to leam or discover any¬ 
thing. Thought, always already completed in act, performed outside the person, no 
longer exists as a constituent power of the individual. The Commentator’s noetics 
thus amounts to destroying singular rationality, the condition of all human life. 5 

Thomas Aquinas, of course, knew Averroes’s solution, based on Aristotle’s 
idea that “the soul never thinks without an image” ( De an. Ill, 7, 431al6-17). 
Averroes, in fact, maintains that thought in act has “two subjects”: 6 not only (a) 
the material intellect, a separate, unique, and eternal substratum of intelligible 
species, but also (b) individual images, from which these intelligible species are 
abstracted. 7 This would be the key that would make it possible to explain “the 
manner in which the action of this [separate and unique] principle that is the intel¬ 
lect may [also] be the action of this man here [or that man there].” 8 The individual 
manages to think via his images, which are required in the act of intellection, by 
“uniting” him individually to the separate intellect. 

Thomas Aquinas, however, rejects this completely. First, if a human being is 
only united with the intellect via the image, a human being’s humanity constituted 
by this intellect will not be primary {secundum primam eius generationem) and 
permanent, but secondary and fluctuating; it would depend on the appearance of 
the imagination as well as the back-and-forth nature of its activity. Second, the 
image cannot be a link between the intellect and the body. The intelligible, indeed, 
is only in the image in potentiality, and the intellect only receives it in actuality 
after its abstraction. The separation from the image is therefore the condition for 
the intellection of a species. In other words, a person who does not immediately 
accept the intellect as her form is incapable of thought. If the action of the intel¬ 
lect is not originally the individual’s, as an action of his or her intellective power, 
we will not find a way to unite the individual and the intellect. And the problem is 
even more serious, since, third, the image is only an object for the intellect. It is to 
the intellect, in the act of thinking, what the color of a wall is to the eye that sees 
it. Now, says Thomas Aquinas, no one would argue that the color sees itself. The 
color does not see; it is seen. In Averroes, as a result, not only does a human being 
not think, but he or she is thought. Before Descartes, Averroism was rejected as 
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an mti-cogito philosophy, where the human being is alienated and only an object 
of the intellect. 

And Thomas Aquinas does not stop here. After presenting Averroes’s posi¬ 
tion, he also explains the position of certain “Averroists,” who were aware of the 
impasses Averroes’s noetics lead to, and attempted to get around them by taking 
another path. 9 This position may be summed up as follows: (a) the intellect is 
united to the body as a mover; (b) the individual human is composed of this intel¬ 
lect and this body; (c) in this union by aggregation of a mover (the intellect) and 
the thing moved (the body), the action of a part is attributed to the whole; and 
(d) likewise, therefore, just as the action of the eye (a part of a human) is attrib¬ 
uted to the human (the whole composed of the eye and the rest of the organs), 
the action of the intellect (the moving part of a human being) is attributed to the 
human being (the whole composed of the intellective moving part and its mobile, 
the body). The human being thinks, therefore, because (i) the intellect thinks, 
(ii) this intellect, qua mover, is a part of him, and (iii) the act of a part is an act of 
the whole. Lastly, (e) to support their argument, these “Averroists” put forward a 
cosmological paradigm. After positing that humans think with their intellects like 
they see with their eyes, we could thus say that a human thinks with his intellect 
as the heavens, composed of a separate intelligence and a sphere, thinks with its 
moving intelligence. 

How does Thomas Aquinas respond to this? By arguing that none of it holds 
up. (a) This pseudo-unit by aggregation of a mover and a thing moved which 
we claim is valid for a human does not make him a genuine being; 10 (b) for this 
reason, a human, as a whole, does not act - since only a genuine being can act; 
(c) and the act of his supposed intellective part (the mover-intelligence) cannot be 
attributed to the whole (the person), since the act of the part is an act of the whole 
only in a genuine being (i.e., genuinely one, and not one that only has operational 
unity); (d) if, therefore, the intellect unites with the body as a mover (as these 
“Averroists” imagine it does), we cannot use the model of the eye (since the union 
of the eye with the rest of the body and the human being is not a moving force, 
but a unity comparable to that of a sailor and his boat; (e) yet nobody will say that 
the thought of the sailor, in his capacity as the moving part of the whole he forms 
with the boat, is the act of this whole. This thought (an immanent act, and not a 
transitive operation) remains his own, without transfer or extension; and (f) and 
using a cosmological paradigm, by claiming that a person (composed of a mover- 
intellect and a body) thinks like the heavens (composed of a mover-intelligence 
and a sphere) think, is an assumptio difficilioris where, in an absurd reversal of 
method, we would account for the obscure by the even more obscure. 11 

The goal of this chapter is to indicate briefly, on a number of points, how Aver- 
roism survived and responded to Thomas Aquinas’s attacks. We have selected 
three major figures to serve as a framework for more detailed analyses: 12 first, 
Siger of Brabant, Aquinas’s contemporary, then Thomas Wylton and John of 
Jandun, two thinkers active in Paris at the beginning of the 14th century. 
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2 Siger of Brabant’s Tractatus de anima intellectiva 

Let us begin with the Tractatus de anima intellectiva by Siger of Brabant 
(c. 1240-1277), which is generally recognized as a response to Thomas Aquinas’s 
De unitate intellects (1270). 13 

In Chapter III, Siger examines the relationship between the “intellective soul” 
and the body. We can, of course, accept that the intellective soul is the “act” of this 
body {actus corporis) - but in what way? Does it go as far as an ontological con¬ 
stitution? The intellective soul, in that case, would give being to the body and be 
united with it in essendo. Or is it only a union from the point of view of agency? 
The intellective soul would then be separated from the body in esse; it would not 
give the body its being, but would be linked to the body only in operando. 

Siger’s response is based on what the act of thinking (intelligere) involves. This 
act is two-sided. 14 On the one hand, it is in some way united to matter - since if this 
were not the case, it would not be true to say that it is a human being himself who 
thinks {homo ipse intelligit ); rather, only the intellect would think. On the other 
hand, however, the act of thinking is separate from matter, since it does not occur in 
a bodily organ (like the act of seeing occurs in the eye). Thought, as such, does not 
take place in the body; it is immaterial. Consequently, it is clearly apparent from 
the nature of its act, that the intellective soul “is in one respect united to the body 
and in another respect separate therefrom.” 15 It is a question of conceptualizing 
this very duality (which, on the one hand, protects intellectuality, and on the other, 
makes it the intellectuality of a human being, composed of a soul and a body). 

As a first step, 16 Siger returns to his initial alternative and clearly posits, against 
what he considers to be Albert Magnus’s and Thomas Aquinas’s argument, that 
the intellective soul is separate from the body in essendo (it is not united to it as 
“the shape is united to the wax”; it does not give it its esse), but, in spite of eve¬ 
rything, its separation is not complete, and the intellective soul is “united” to the 
body in operando. 

But what does this in operando union of the intellect and the body, which are 
otherwise ontologically separate, mean? It means that the intellect, whose being 
does not depend on the body, needs the body in order to act, in other words, to per¬ 
form intellection, inasmuch as, according to Aristotle, the intellective soul does 
not think anything without an image. Put another way, ontological autonomy is not 
functional independence. The intellect, as the power of thinking, is first empty and 
depends on what the imagination offers it in order to become active, since there 
is neither innate knowledge, nor self-actualization, nor divine illumination. This 
dependence goes far, because not only do we have to feel and imagine in order to 
think, but the soul does not even think except insofar as it imagines. The soul, in 
other words, always thinks with an image, and not only from it. 17 This, says Siger, 
does not make the body a “subject in which” {subiectum in quo) the activity of 
intellection takes place (which would degenerate into an absurd materialism that, 
in his view, Thomas Aquinas’s argument leads back to), but an “object” 18 likely to 
give the activity of intellection content after abstraction. 
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However, Siger does not stop there. In response to Aquinas’s critique regarding 
the too-weak nature of the union of the intellect and the body, Siger emphasizes 
the naturalness of this dependence on the image. The intellect does not acciden¬ 
tally require images of the body in order to think. It is in its nature to depend on 
them. From the point of view of its act, the intellect is made ( natus ) to be acted 
upon by the body like an object. 

Siger clarifies his position by means of a subtle conceptual turn of phrase. The 
intellect in the act of thinking, he says, is by nature operans intrinsecum ad cor¬ 
pus} 9 The argument, whose complex origin undoubtedly has several sources, 20 is 
crucial to the history of Averroism. In fact, Siger does not mean that the intellect 
operates in the body, but, using a cosmological paradigm, that it is intrinsic, as a 
part, to the whole it forms with the body. This means that a human being is neither 
intellect nor body, but a whole, of which the intellect and body, although separate 
in esse, form two parts. A human is therefore well and truly human by virtue of 
the intellect, 21 but this does not mean, says Siger, that the intellect must unite with 
the body like the shape with the wax. 

It is this, according to Siger, that makes it possible - even if he no longer explic¬ 
itly cites Averroes - to respond to Thomas Aquinas. If the intellect is an “intrinsic 
agent” in its relationship with the body, we can say that, even though it is onto- 
logically separate, it is the “form” and “perfection” of the body and that its act, 
thought, is attributed to the composite (a human being) it forms with this body. Put 
another way, the ontological separation of the intellect and the body does not do 
away with the individual’s rationality if we understand that the intellect, though 
separate from the body in esse, is related to it by nature, in thought, and that it is 
an intrinsic agent in the human being. 

Does a human being think? Siger’s unhesitating answer is an affirmative “yes.” 
Even though the activity of intellection only takes place in the intellect, and not 
the body, the intellect is part of a human being, and its act can be attributed to 
the whole. This means that, despite the ontological separation, there is a union 
between the intellect and the body that is strong enough for the intellect to appear 
as part of a human being, and its act is attributed to the whole. 

Siger avoids, in his view, the two pitfalls of materialism and strict dualism. The 
intellect is not a material form, nor is it an ontologically separate substance that 
does not participate in any form of natural composition with the body. In its intel¬ 
lectual relationship with the body, it is an intrinsic agent that, despite the separa¬ 
tion in being, brings about a sui generis unit, the human individual, to whom is 
attributed by metonymic transfer the operation of this internal actor, which he 
terms the anima intellectiva. 

From this point of view, the operans intrinsecum appears to be a major concept 
of the third way, which is faithful to Aristotle and manages to link the necessary 
idea of the separation in esse with the idea of the intellect as “part” of the soul, as 
part of the human being. Furthermore, it even serves as a link, in line with the gen¬ 
eral definition of the soul given in De anima (even if in the broad sense and almost 
ambiguous), with the notion of the intellect as “form” and “perfection.” Indeed, as 
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Siger notes at the end of his argument, “among philosophers” ( apudphilosophos), 
intrinsic movers, or intrinsic agents, are called the “forms” and “perfections” of 
the things they are related to. 

All of Siger’s efforts must thus be understood as an attempt, in keeping with 
Aristotle (and implicitly Averroes), to conceptualize a relationship between the 
intellect and the body that, despite their ontological separation, does not destroy 
the unity of the human being and undermine her rationality. How can we save 
Aristotelian hylomorphism when our starting point is the separation of the intellect 
(from the body)? How can we save the human being once we have saved thought? 
That is the question. Siger’s answer is consistent, but, as he recognizes himself, 22 
it leaves major difficulties concerning the individuality of thought unresolved. 

In fact, Chapter VII on the unicity of the intellect ( utrum anima intellectivei muti- 
plicetur multiplicatione corporum hnmanorum) appears to end with an admission 
of helplessness. Siger recognizes that he is unable to account for Aristotle’s views 
on the individuation of thought, nor to do justice to what could be demonstrated 
by natural reason 23 Averroes himself had pointed out this difficulty: If there is only 
one intellect for all people, how do we distinguish the wise from the ignorant, the 
teacher from the student? Curiously, Siger does not manage to use - as John of 
Jandun, for example, does at a later date — his notion of operans intrimecum here. 
As he suggests, however, we have to say that the intellect is unique, of course, 
but that it is composed of different wholes with different bodies, and that the 
operation resulting from its union with such and such a body having such and 
such phantasms is only specific to that body. The activity of intellection, in other 
words, is always an act of the intellect singularized by its union in operando with 
an imagining body that is itself singular. 

But Siger, surprisingly, does not defend this argument to the end. What distin¬ 
guishes an operation, he says, may either be the agent, the object, or the time at 
which the action is situated. Now, if the intellect is unique, nothing stops us from 
positing that two people can think of the same object at the same time and, there¬ 
fore, that their act of thinking will be the same, which would be absurd. 

Siger should have noted that the agent, even in this case, is not unique since two 
people always have two different imagining bodies, and their bodies enter into 
the particular whole they form with the intellect as a part. But he was unable to 
formulate this argument clearly; in his conclusion he admits to having long been 
in doubt about this question, 24 and he asserts that the next generation will be better 
equipped to answer it. 

3 Thomas Wylton’s 

The position of theologian Thomas Wylton (d. ca. 1327), active in Paris at the 
beginning of the 14th century, is original and strong. 25 In it we see the influence of 
Scotism; the presence of debates with other masters of the era; the emergence of 
unprecedented solutions (on knowledge of the singular, abstraction, and the basis 
for noetic unicity, etc.); and a direct confrontation with certain “Catholic” positions. 


Quaestio de anima intellectiva 
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Wylton’s question is whether it can be proven that the intellective soul is the 
form of the human body (an intellectivam esse formam corporis humani possit 
ratione necessaria probari et convinci evidenter). 

It all comes down to what is meant by “form,” according to the theologian. In 
this case, by “form” Wylton means an “informing” form of the human body, but 
not an “inherent” one. The concept of “informing form” refers to 

a form having a natural inclination, an order, and a dependence towards 
something else, in such a way that from itself and something else one 
composite is apt by nature to come to be, which by virtue of such a form 
is specifically distinguished from every other thing. 

Wylton’s argument (a position he later reversed for religious reasons) is that 
we can establish with Averroes that the intellective soul, likened to the material 
intellect, is indeed an “informing” form of this type for the body. 26 First, the active 
intellect must not be considered as part of the soul; it is “a substance subsisting by 
itself ” that is first only an “assisting” form 27 for the possible intellect. Second, this 
possible intellect is indeed, in Averroes, as among the Catholics, “the first formal 
perfection of the human being” that distinguishes humans intrinsically from other 
species. 28 This means that the intellect, though subsisting ( subsistens ), is never 
separated (separatus) from what Wylton calls its “first perfectible,” namely the 
“human nature” present in all the numerically distinct “supposits” of the species. 29 
Consequently, as an informing form of the body, the intellect could not exist if this 
human nature did not. Therefore, the intellect, which essentially needs images, is 
not only unable to operate without the body, without the bodies of the human spe¬ 
cies (which also means that the activity of intellection is in no way an act specific 
to the intellect, but an act of the composite ), but it quite simply cannot be without 
it. Therefore, the intellect is not “this certain thing complete in a species, but the 
principle of a species” (hoc aliquidperfectum in specie, sedprincipium speciei ), 30 
incapable of existing without its other principle. If the intellect, thus, is said to 
be “ abstractusf this does not mean that it is “a form separated from the body 
according to being,” 31 but “a form non-mixed with matter.” That is the first major 
point: The intellect is not mixed with a body’s matter, but only exists with it. This, 
in Wylton’s view, makes Averroes’s position more coherent and even “truer” than 
the Catholic doctrine, inasmuch as the latter must accept that the human soul sur¬ 
vives the death of its own body, while awaiting its resurrection, even though the 
soul is supposed to be its form. 32 

Two arguments, on the other hand, place Averroes in direct opposition to the 
Catholic Church’s position: the unicity of the intellect, which, according to the 
Commentator, is not multiplied by the number of human bodies, and its eternity 
in the future as well as in the past. As we have seen, the first justification Wylton 
gives for the argument of unicity is remarkable. It consists in saying that the intel¬ 
lect is one like its first correlate, namely the human species, or rather, as we have 
said, the human nature equally present in human supposits. In other words, a kind 
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of realist ontology of the common nature forms the foundation of the noetic argu¬ 
ment of unicity. Wylton makes two points on this basis. First, if we can distinguish 
in each person a common human nature and a haecceitas, then we can and must 
also distinguish the unique intellect, the perfection of human nature, on the one 
hand, and the individuated intellect as a form of a singular body, on the other. Sec¬ 
ond, phantasms are the cause of this individuation, inasmuch as they necessarily 
cooperate with the intellect in all acts of intellection. Put another way, the intellect 
is not the causa totalis of thought, but requires the intervention of agents that are 
both particular and adventitious, namely the images borne by individual bodies, 
so much so that neither the unicity nor the eternity of the intellect prevents us from 
conceiving the contingent and individual nature of all mental acts. 33 

4 John of Jandun’s Quaestiones super libros de anima 

John of Jandun (c. 1285-1328) has gone down in history as the “prince of the 
Averroists.” 34 A contemporary of Wylton, whom he read and referenced, John of 
Jandun was involved in numerous debates with his colleagues and other leading 
lights of the era. In Paris he developed a doctrine of the intellect, in the name of 
Aristotle and Averroes, that would continue to influence later Averroism until the 
Renaissance. 35 

For him too, the noetic problem is above all whether the intellective soul is the 
substantial form of the human body. In his answer, Jandun is opposed to the two 
extreme, positive and negative views on this matter. 

The first was that of Alexander of Aphrodisias, the great Greek commentator on 
Aristotle, who was very influential in the Arab world and whom the Latins read 
and knew mainly from what Averroes himself said about him. 36 Alexander of Aph- 
rodisias’s argument was that “the intellective soul is the substantial form that for¬ 
mally gives being to the human body, and is joined to the body in respect to being, 
like the shape in wax.” 37 In Jandun’s view, this is impossible. Such a position 
comes down to materializing the intellect, extending it, fitting it into dimensions, 
which does away with thought, whose existence depends on the immateriality - 
and therefore the separation — of its principle. 

But the opposite argument, which consists in saying this time that the intellec¬ 
tive soul, according to Aristotle and Averroes, is not the form of the human body, 
is no less false. In fact, as it is “unmixed” ( immixtus ); as “it has no other nature 
other than being called possible” (non habere naturam nisi quodpossibilis voca- 
tus est ); as “it is not any being in actuality before intellection” (nihil esse actu 
eorum quae sunt ante intelligere ); and as it is “separate” (separate), the intellect 
could not satisfy the common definition of the soul as the “first act of the body.” 
Consequently, strictly speaking, the intellect cannot be a “soul.” 

But Jandun contests this, not only because, in his view, Aristotle’s common 
definition of the soul covers the intellect, but also because, in Averroes, the intel¬ 
lect is clearly characterized as a form. If, therefore, it is false to say that the intel¬ 
lect is substantially united with the body, this does not mean that the intellect is 
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not its form. The intellect, of course, is the form of the body, but the difficulty lies 
in determining in which sense this is the case. 

For Jandun, in fact, two notions of “form” must be distinguished. In the first 
sense (1) the form of the body refers to “the perfection that gives being to the body 
and is joined to the body in respect to being;” 38 it is the principle giving it “its spe¬ 
cific substantial being.” 39 In the second sense (2) which echoes Siger of Brabant, 
the form of the body refers to “an intrinsic agent appropriate for the body,” 40 in 
other words, an agent 

(a) that is not distinct from the body by place or subject, (b) whose proper 
act depends properly and exclusively on this body, or on something 
existing in this body, such that this intrinsic agent and this body, even 
though they are not one thing from the point of view of being (the esse of 
one being the other’s esse), they are nevertheless one thing in <the perfor¬ 
mance of> a proper work immediately dependent on one and the other. 41 

It is in this sense, according to John of Jandun, that the intellect, in Aristotle and 
Averroes, is the form of the body. The intellect is not substantially united with the 
human body. It does not give this body its being (which does not mean, however, 
that this body could exist without the intellect), but it is, in spite of everything, its 
form, in the way that the cosmic intelligence is the form of the heaven it moves, 
or in the sense that the sailor is the form of the boat he commands. 

The intellect is therefore the form of the human body qua intrinsic agent, in 
other words, as the principle of operation that is internal by nature to the aggregate 
that is a human being, composed of the intellect and a body. Its proper act depends 
exclusively on the body (namely the images provided by the cogitative power 
specific to the human body), such that it is united with it, not ontologically, but by 
virtue of performing one and the same operation. 

As Jandun notes, however, such a position immediately invites two objections: 
First (1), can we thus explain the self-evident fact that “man formally and prop¬ 
erly understands”? Can we say that a human being thinks via this “form” that is 
ontologically extrinsic to his body, that is, the intellect? Put another way, can we 
respond to Thomas Aquinas? Second (2), does this noetic conception not lead to a 
dualism of forms within one and the same being? Apart from the intellect, which 
is a “form” as an intrinsic agent, should we not accept another form in the human 
being, tasked with giving the body its specific actual being? And does this not 
come down to destroying Aristotelian hylomorphism’s principle of the unicity of 
the constitutive substantial form? 

The first question (1), as we have seen, is the most famous of all. Jandun 
answers that his conception of the intellect as an “intrinsic agent” suffices. The 
intellect is not the form that gives being to the body, but it is joined to the body as 
an intrinsic operator and constitutes a unit that is sufficient for its act to be said of 
the whole it forms with this body, namely the human being. 

There are several points that need to be explained here. 
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First, there is an error to be avoided, consisting in making the intellect a simple 
principle of operation related to a human being constituted independently from 
it. It is true, of course, that the intellect does not give being to the body, but we 
should not deduce from this that it is ontologically separate from the human being. 
Put another way, the intellect does not constitute the body’s being, but inasmuch 
as it operates or may operate with the latter in the act of intellection, it indeed 
gives the human his human beingness . 42 

The argument is a crucial one. It means that the intellect not only gives the 
intellect/body composite agency, but that, in this action, through it, it gives this 
composite its being. The intellect does not give being to the body, but it gives it to 
the human being, which it composes together with the body. 

To put it another way, the intellect is the mover of the body, but it is not a mover 
for a human being', as a mover of the body, indeed, it is a constituent of the human 
beingness of humans. In other words, the intellect, as an intrinsic agent, not only 
gives intellectual operation; by giving the activity of intellection to human beings, 
it also makes human beings be. This agency, or this power of acting, establishes 
human beingness. 

Thus there are two mistakes, in fact, with respect to the intellect as an “intrinsic 
agent.” The first consists in believing that it is intrinsic in that it operates within 
the body (whereas it is intrinsic to the whole it forms with the body). The second is 
that it only gives the operation, the agency, whereas it forms a being, via aggrega¬ 
tion, to which it gives its own agency. We must therefore be careful with wording 
that presents the intellect as forma dans operationem. Indeed, the intellect does 
not give the operation (of thinking) to a (potentially thinking) being that is other¬ 
wise already constituted. The intellect, by singularly joining the body (constituted 
in itself, although ordered to the intellect), constitutes a potentially thinking being, 
the human, to whom it gives his agency. 43 

Consequently, as an intrinsic agent, the intellect makes a human being be, in 
that the latter emerges as an aggregate composed of two principal parts: the intel¬ 
lect and the body. And this is the key to the problem of thought. The idea in fact 
is that a human being, understood as an aggregate, thinks ratione partis f even 
though this pars is not the substantial form of the other and is not, therefore, sub¬ 
jectively received in the other part. As Siger maintained and Jandun reiterates, the 
intellect composes a whole with the body that is sufficiently one so that we can see 
two genuine parts in it and posit that the act of the (intellective) part is predicated 
of the whole. And even if we are dealing with very different acts (one immanent, 
the other transitive), we can say that a human being thinks in the same way as the 
heaven moves itself. In other words, the human being, the composite, thinks even 
if the thought is the act of the intellect, which is not the substantial form of the 
body, and the heaven moves itself, even if motion, the act of moving, is the act of 
the intelligence, which is not the substantial form of the sphere. 

But two objections are possible. Do we not say, indeed, that nothing acts 
except insofar as it is in actuality, and that only a being that is truly one can 
act? That is correct, says Jandun, and this is indeed the position he intends to 
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defend with his argument. This is because there is more than one way of being 
in actuality for a composite. First, this can be done one way when the actual 
being of the form, of the formal part, is subjectively received in matter, which is 
the other part of this composite. Such a composite is one, then, because its form 
is “constituted in being by its subject.” But this can be accomplished another 
way: A composite may be said (and be) in actuality when the actual being is 
in only one of the two parts , namely in the form, and this being is not received 
in the other part, matter. In this case, the composite is in actuality by virtue of 
the actuality of its formal part, in the same way we say of a blond-haired man 
that he is blond, the whole of him, even though only his hair is. Blondness, 
consequently, is absolutely applicable to the individual as a whole, whereas it is 
only in actuality on his head. The same applies here. A human, composed of the 
intellect and the body, is a being in actuality ratione partis, in other words, by 
the actuality of his intellective part. 45 And the same goes for unity: The intellect, 
of course, does not give being to the body; but, in spite of everything, there is 
unity between the intellect and the body in respect to being. For there is unity 
in respect to being, an ontological unity of the human composite, even if a) the 
intellect’s being is not received in the body and, in addition, b) this body has 
its own esse. Indeed, the esse’s duality does not preclude the ontological unity 
of the composite inasmuch as the intellect’s being is not distinct “by place and 
subject” from the body’s being, and inasmuch as the act of the intellect depends 
properly and immediately on the act of the body. 

What can we say at present about the objection concerning hylomorphism (2)? 
If the separate intellect is the form of the human being, are we not forced to accept 
two forms in the individual? Jandun accepts this without difficulty: 

When one says that another form must exist, I answer that this is true 
according to the opinion of Aristotle and the Commentator; it is indeed a 
question of the cogitative soul that is the noblest of material forms, and 
by it a human being is generable and corruptible, as the Commentator 
says in Commentary 33 of Book 3; and there is nothing bothersome in a 
human being having two proper forms, one giving his body substantial 
being, the other being the intrinsic agent thanks to which he is said to be 
thinking in the aforesaid manner; and this is above all because the human 
is the most perfect and noblest of beings on Earth. 46 

Put another way, it is obvious that, apart from the intellect, there needs to be 
another form that can give being to the body, an individual form inherent in mat¬ 
ter by virtue of which the human being is generable and corruptible. For various 
reasons, which we can read in Aristotle’s De anima, the intellect cannot take on 
this function (it cannot have an organ, be mixed, etc.); this is due to the sensitive 
soul, and more precisely the noblest of them all: the cogitative soul, which, for 
Jandun represents the last of the material forms and is employed by the intellect in 
its process of abstraction. Thus, there are two forms, or rather: two proper forms 
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of a human being, in other words, two component and characteristic forms of his 
or her humanity. 

This point is important. Jandun is in fact a proponent of what he himself, as 
part of a long history, calls the plurality and gradation of forms. He is convinced, 
for example, that the form by which Socrates is an animal (the form of genus), 
is really different than the form by which he is human (the form of species). His 
idea - inspired inter alia by Scotism - is that the form of the genus is potential 
and imperfect with respect to the form of the species, that it is anterior to it, 
and that it necessarily lays the groundwork for the information of prime matter 
by that specific form. The individual therefore includes several common forms, 
ordered to one another, and all subordinate to a single individual substantial form 
that is last in the order of generation and is only received in matter - its true sub¬ 
ject - by the mediation of other forms. But we must distinguish this first level, 
where a real plurality of forms leading to a single substantial and proper form of 
matter meet, from a second level, this time onto logically separate from matter, 
where we find a second proper form to which all the others are also principally 
ordered. Thus humans differ from other species by reason of the intellect, but 
also by reason of the cogitative faculty. And it is crucial to distinguish these two 
respects, in which humans differ, in order to avoid inconsistency. This is what 
Jandun highlights: 

[T]he human is distinguished from other [species] by the intellect itself, 
as by an intrinsic agent that, by operating, relates to the body by nature 
in a way so as to only make one; and by the cogitative soul it is distin¬ 
guished from other [species] as by a form that constitutes it in specific 
substantial being, and thus one and the other are, in different ways, its 
form. 47 

There is only one proper substantial form in a given mode (that of inherence, 
for example), but nothing prevents another proper form from existing in another 
mode. Jandun will repeat this later in the work, emphasizing the fact that the cogi¬ 
tative and intellective souls are indeed two souls (and not two powers of the same 
soul), or even that they are indeed two “substantial” forms (this latter term being 
ambiguous). Nonetheless a human being remains one because in a human these 
two forms are ordered in such a way that one form relates to the other “as its per¬ 
fection.” This is to say that the cogitative soul depends in its operation and exist¬ 
ence on the intellective soul so that these two souls constitute a genuine unity. 48 

This conception of the human-aggregate also makes it possible for Jandun to 
respond to the problem of the individuality of thought. The intellect, of course, 
is unique and eternal, but it only operates by aggregating itself to the individual, 
adventitious phantasms of a particular body. It is not the intellect that thinks, but 
the individual, which refers not only to the cogitating body, but also to the com¬ 
posite of the cogitating body (the body where the cogitative faculty is inherent) 
and the intellect, which together with it forms quid unum sufficienter. 
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All thought occurs via and relative to certain phantasms. Consequently, for 
the same intelligible, there will always be different intellections, according 
to the different phantasms they conform to and depend on, both in order to 
be and to continue to exist. The intellections of the same intelligible are one 
relative to this intelligible (at least negatively, since, in this regard, there is 
nothing there to distinguish them), but they are numbered according to the 
phantasms they depend on. 

5 Conclusion: the theoretical fruitfulness of Averroism 

Several points emerge from the arguments we have briefly presented. Contrary to 
what E. Gilson said long ago, Averroism is not at all an “obstinate and stubborn 
Aristotelianism,” satisfied with repeating Averroes and not offering anything con¬ 
ceptually fruitful. The Averroists, who should not be confused with one another, 
actively re-appropriated Aristotelianism’s Greco-Arab heritage and worked 
meticulously on a certain number of problems that gave rise to modernity. With 
regard to the relationship between the separate intellect and the body, for exam¬ 
ple, Averroism does not content itself with taking a position, answering yes or 
no to the question of whether the intellect is the form of the body. What it does, 
in conformity with Averroes, and drawing upon a complex tradition, even goes 
so far as to question what a form is. What is a form? What are the conditions of 
information? Is there, for example, only information by inherence, or can we con¬ 
ceptualize something as a separate perfection, which requires rethinking the link 
between being, power, and agency? This is what Averroes, among others, attempts 
to conceptualize, and it is also what the Averroists worked on, and what earns their 
writings a place in the vivid history of rationality. 

Thomas Aquinas reduced Averroism to a series of wrong answers, but the truth 
is rather that Averroism asks the right questions or raises good ones. Let us take 
the most obvious example. Averroism, as we have said, is for Aquinas a heterodox 
system, but first and foremost a senseless one; it undermines personal rationality 
in that it is not able to establish that humans think. And yet, the theoretical reality 
is different and more complex because the statement: “hie homo intelligif’ (“this 
human thinks”) or even ego cogito, which some merely wish to confirm or reject, 
is only apparently obvious. In fact, its defense requires a considerable number of 
non-trivial arguments. 

And that is what Averroism does. Obviously, Averroism does not say: “a human 
being does not think.” The Averroists ask: “What do we call thinking?” “What is a 
human being?” “What relationship is there, for example, between, thought and the 
experience of thought?” “What am I experiencing, when I say, that I experience 
myself thinking, if this is indeed the case?” And furthermore, in answer to their 
adversaries’ claim that, in Averroism, a human being no longer acts, no longer 
acts his thought, and that the thought that occurs is not his own, Averroism asks: 
“What are the conditions for the effectuation and attribution, or the imputation, of 
agency?” “Does it go without saying that the notion of interiority, or of the subject. 
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must intervene?” “Where do we place will in the framework of mental action, and 
to what effect?” “What do phantasms do, and what is their significance?” 

Averroism raises all of these issues, and they effectively show the existence of 
problematic crossroads. The current in European thought that emerged with Thomas 
Aquinas and others, before disappearing as well, was always just one of its roads. 

Notes 

1 On this label, see Bianchi 2015; Brenet 2003, 2013a and 2013b; Calma 2011; and 
Hasse 2007a and 2007b. On Averroes’s other commentaries on De anima , unknown to 
the Latin world, see Wirmer 2008; Ivry 1995, 1999. 

2 On the condemnation of 1277, see in particular Piche 1999, Hissette 1977. 

3 See A. de Libera 2004, 2007, 2008, 2014a. 

4 The agent intellect is also involved, but the idea of a unique source of illumination - 
equivalent to god - was less problematic. 

5 On Averroes’s position and then Thomas Aquinas’s critique, see the Black 1993, 1996, 
1999, 2004, 2005 and Taylor 1999, 2004a, 2004b, 2009. See also Brenet 2009c; for an 
analysis of the “scandal” of Averroism in Europe, see Brenet 2015. 

6 Cf. Averroes, Long Commentary on the De anima, III, c. 5, ed. Crawford: 400,1. 382. 

7 On the theory of the two subjects, see Brenet 2005, 2003, 31 If. 

8 Thomas Aquinas, De imitate intellectus, ed. de Libera: §62, 137. 

9 See Thomas Aquinas, De unitate intellectus', ed. de Libera: §66, 141. 

10 Witness what Thomas Aquinas writes against Plato, for example in his Quaestiones 
disputatae De Anima, q. 11, ed. Bazan: 98-99,1. 160-179. 

11 See Thomas Aquinas, De unitate intellectus, ed. de Libera: §68,143; cf. Thomas Aqui¬ 
nas, Summa Theologiae I, q. 76, art. 1, sol., 209. 

12 For a longer history of Averroism, cf. Kuksewicz 1968,1978, Nardi 1958, Niewohner- 
Sturlese 1994, Akasoy-Giglioni 2013. 

13 On Siger, see, amongst others, Imbach-Putallaz 1997, Petagine 2004, Nardi 1945, 
Kuksewicz 1968, de Libera 2004, Calma 2011, Calma-Coccia 2006a, 2006b. 

14 Siger de Brabant, De anima intellectiva, ed. Bazan: 80. 

15 Ibid., 80,1. 73-74. 

16 Ibid., 84,1. 67ff. 

17 Ibid., 84,1. 63ff. 

18 On the body-subject, body-object distinction, and the anti-Averroist idea of the human 
being as a simple object of the intellect, see Brenet 2009a, 2012. 

19 Ibid., 85,1. 80. 

20 On the notion of operans intrinsecum, see Brenet 2013a. 

21 Siger de Brabant, De anima intellectiva, ed. Bazan, 87,1. 17ff. 

22 Ibid., chap. VII, lOlff. 

23 Ibid., 108,1. 83-87. 

24 Ibid. 

25 On this text and its author, see the Trifogli-Nielsen and Senko editions; Brenet 2013b, 
2009b, Kuksewicz 1968. 

26 Thomas Wylton, Quaestio de anima intellectiva', ed. Trifogli-Nielsen: §84. 

27 On this notion of assistance, see Brenet (2013b: 76ff), de Libera 2014b. 

28 Thomas Wylton, Ouaestio de anima intellectiva, ed. Trifogli-Nielsen: §84. 

29 Ibid., §120, 124. 

30 Ibid., §124. 

31 Ibid., §141. 

32 Ibid., §124. 
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33 Ibid., §113; 114. 

34 For more on John of Jandun, see Brenet 2001, 2003, 2008, 2009b, Kuksewicz 1968. 

35 Cf. Mahoney 2000, Hasse 2007a, 2007b. 

36 In the Latin world, Alexander of Aphrodisias was considered to be a proponent of 
strict materialism who saw all souls - including the human soul - as the product of a 
physico-chemical blend of elements; on this misreading, cf. Brenet 2015. 

37 John of Jandun, Super libros Aristotelis de anima subtilissimae quaestiones, col. 234b. 

38 Ibid., col. 239a. 

39 Ibid., col. 239b. 

40 Ibid., col. 239a. 

41 Ibid., col. 239a-b. 

42 Cf. ibid., col. 245: “per intellectum homo est homo..., sed illud esse hominem non est 
esse receptum in materia subiective.” 

43 If we think of the sailor, we must imagine, consequently, that the sailor is not the one 
who gives the boat, which otherwise exists, its act. The sailor, in a singular relationship 
with the ship (whose separate being is not, however, independent), makes a composite 
sailor-boat be (via his own being) to which he gives agency as such. 

44 John of Jandun, Super libros Aristotelis de anima subtilissimae quaestiones, col. 245a. 

45 Ibid., col. 243. 

46 Ibid., col. 245. 

47 Ibid., col. 246. 

48 Ibid., col. 291. 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE 

INTEELECT 

Intentionality and representationalism 

Paolo Rtibini 


1 Introduction: intentionality of intellectual 

cognition in Aquinas 

“Intentionality” is a modem concept introduced into philosophical terminology 
only around the end of the 19th century. 1 Nonetheless, philosophers had long been 
acquainted with the phenomenon addressed by this label, namely the fact that acts 
of cognition and other mental activities are about something, that they refer to 
something as their object or content. In this chapter I shall outline philosophical 
accounts of intentionality proposed between 1300 and 1600. Two major restric¬ 
tions ought to be mentioned, however. 

First, philosophers in this period tended to distinguish different kinds of cog¬ 
nitive acts in human beings. The main distinction, inherited from ancient psy¬ 
chology, was drawn between acts of sense perception (pertaining to the sensorial 
properties of things) and acts of intellection (concerning essences, the constitutive 
features of things). Sense perception was considered to be cognition of singulars, 
whereas intellectual knowledge was traditionally regarded as universal cognition. 
These two kinds of cognitive acts were conceived of as mutually interconnected; 
perceptual acts were supposed to lead (under ordinary conditions) to acts of intel¬ 
lection, which in turn were described as based (under ordinary conditions) on 
sense perception. In this chapter, however, I will only focus on intellectual cogni¬ 
tion and set sense perception aside. 2 1 will exclusively examine how philosophers 
accounted for the intentionality of acts of intellection that were usually taken to 
involve the cognition of universals. In particular, I will examine what function (if 
any) was assigned to representations in theories of intellectual cognition and how 
this assignment was linked to fundamental assumptions about the mind’s ontol¬ 
ogy and causality. 

The second restriction is even more severe. The centuries between 1300 and 
1600 exhibit several different approaches to the nature and functioning of the 
mind. 3 The rediscovery of ancient sources restored access to epistemological 
theories that had been ignored or neglected for centuries. Besides traditional 
scholastic views we encounter an increasing number of independent accounts of 
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cognition in this period, for example theories inspired by Neo-Platonic innatism 
(in Cusanus or Ficino) or Epicurean empiricism (in Fracastoro), whereas sceptical 
sources stimulated authors such as Gianffancesco Pico, Sanchez or Montaigne to 
challenge established views. 4 In spite of these multifarious developments, I will 
restrict my attention to scholastic Aristotelianism, the philosophical tradition pre¬ 
vailing in the universities at that time. The reason for this choice is that discus¬ 
sions on intentionality within this tradition form a more homogeneous discourse. 
Accordingly, in the next three sections I will consider scholastic authors who epit¬ 
omise emblematic views on intentionality, namely Ockham, several Renaissance 
Aristotelians and Suarez. 

But first I will begin by outlining the account defended by Thomas Aquinas 
(1224/25-1274), a theory that formed the background of scholastic debates on 
intentionality between 1300 and 1600. 5 For, these debates can largely be under¬ 
stood as attempts to refute, rehabilitate or radicalise Aquinas’s account or aspects 
of it. 

In Aristotelianism, intentionality has from the beginning been conceived of in 
terms of formal assimilation. In a nutshell, a subject Shears a cognitive relation to 
an object O, if S shares the form of O. More specifically, if O is a sensible prop¬ 
erty of a thing, the cognitive relation occurs in an act of perception (or imagina¬ 
tion); if O is the essence of a thing, the cognitive relation is embedded in an act 
of intellection. In both cases, the cognitive relation rests on the formal similarity 
between S and O, that is, on the fact that the form of O somehow also exists in S. 6 
In the following I will refer to this conception as the formal assimilation account 
of intentionality (FAA). 

Let me briefly flesh out this account. First, FAA evidently presupposes Aristo¬ 
telian hylomorphism as its ontological framework. 7 Only on the assumption that 
things are compounded of matter and form(s) is it plausible to explain intention¬ 
ality in terms of formal assimilation. Second, according to FAA the form of O 
shared by S does not exist in S in the same way as it exists in O. Aristotle points 
out that in acts of cognition forms are received by the subject “without matter” 
and thus deprived of their original status as properties or essences of things. 8 The 
form of O exists in S according to an “abstract” way of existing usually described 
by 13th-century scholastic Aristotelians as intentional. 9 

Moreover, FAA answers the basic question of intentionality - why cognitive 
acts refer to objects - in accordance with direct realism. By formally assimilating 
to objects, a subject gains direct access to them; no intermediary “internal” objects 
are required to explain intentionality. The task faced by scholastic Aristotelians 
was to spell out the psychological mechanism responsible for assimilation. How 
is it possible for S to share the form of 07 In the following I will sketch out the 
influential answer articulated by Aquinas. 10 

First, Aquinas’s account of intentionality draws on the cognitive faculties human 
beings are endowed with. These faculties - the external and internal senses and 
the intellect - are specific “powers” of receiving forms of objects in accordance 
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with an “intentional” way of existing. 11 They originate from the human soul but 
reside in bodily organs - except for the intellect, which is regarded as an immate¬ 
rial faculty of the soul. According to Aquinas, cognitive powers are essentially 
passive ; their nature consists in their capability of being actualised by forms of 
objects and, consequently, of assimilating to them. These forms are in turn the 
efficient causes responsible for the cognitive faculties being actualised. 12 Thus, 
the intentionality of cognitive acts rests on a reception of forms that is but an 
affection of the subject’s passive faculties. With regard to passivity, cognitive acts 
do not differ from other processes of (qualitative) change in nature, such as the 
burning of a straw. This is a naturalistic approach to intentionality insofar as the 
same principles that are supposed to explain natural changes in general are also 
adopted to explain why acts of cognition take place and refer to objects. Aquinas 
does not appeal primarily to a spontaneous mental capacity of grasping objects, 
but to cognitive faculties of the mind that work like ordinary dispositions of natu¬ 
ral substances. 13 

The second basic element in Aquinas’s account of intentionality - the assump¬ 
tion of representations - testifies to the same naturalistic attitude. Aquinas takes 
affections, and change in general, to require the union of a passive principle with 
an efficient one. 14 With regard to FAA this means that the subject’s passive fac¬ 
ulties need to be affected by the forms that are responsible for assimilation as 
efficient causes. Aquinas distinguishes two main cases. 15 (a) If a cognitive faculty 
comes into immediate contact with the actual form of an appropriate object, this 
very same form actualises the faculty’s receptivity. This is how sight is affected 
by the actual form of light, (b) If the faculty cannot be immediately affected by 
the object’s actual form, assimilation requires an intermediary actual form that 
(i) resembles the object’s form as a “likeness” (similitudo) and (ii) actualises 
the faculty by direct union. Such intermediary forms are representations of the 
objects’ forms, and Aquinas calls them species , or more precisely, sensible species 
if they represent sensory properties of things and affect the senses, and intelligible 
species if they represent non-sensory essences of things and affect the intellect. 
Both types play a dual role. As actual forms united with cognitive faculties, they 
trigger cognitive acts; as representations of the forms of objects, they provide 
these acts with content. 

Aquinas’s view on intelligible species can be outlined in four claims 16 : 

(1) During earthly life, intelligible species are required for all acts of intellec¬ 
tion. For, the objects of these acts are universal essences separated from indi¬ 
vidual matter, and as such they do not actually exist in nature, nor can they be 
grasped directly. 17 

(2) For this reason, intelligible species need to be abstracted 

(a) from sensory representations of individual things, called “phantasms”, 

(b) by an active power of the soul, termed the “agent intellect”. 
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(3) Being abstracted, intelligible species are immaterial. Consequently they can 
both 

(a) represent essences as universal objects of knowledge and 

(b) actualise the receptive intellect, a power of the soul that is passive but 
immaterial. 

(4) Nonetheless, intelligible species are not objects of intellection, but media 
through which the receptive intellect grasps its objects by assimilating to 
them. Accordingly, Aquinas’s assumption of species does not amount to a 
rejection of direct realism. 18 

To sum up, in order to explain the intentionality of intellectual cognition in 
accordance with FAA, Aquinas describes acts of intellection as actualisations of 
a receptive intellect and holds that their efficient causes are intermediary enti¬ 
ties provided with representational content (“likenesses” of objects). In the sec¬ 
ond half of the 13th century, a similar account of intentionality was endorsed not 
only by theologians such as Albert the Great (ca 1200-1280) or Giles of Rome 
(ca 1243-1316), who strove to harmonise Aristotelianism with Christianity; even 
authors committed to a more “radical” Aristotelianism, such as the Averroist Siger 
of Brabant (ca 1240-before 1284), adopted the vocabulary of intelligible species 
(although in a different psychological framework). 19 

2 Against representations: direct realism 

according to Ockham 

By the time of his death in 1274, Aquinas’s account of intentionality was already 
being challenged by theologians more devoted to an Augustinian than an Aristote¬ 
lian approach to psychology. Despite their hostility to his account, however, they 
did not completely reject its Aristotelian framework and vocabulary. 20 With regard 
to intentionality, they rarely questioned the core assumption of FAA, namely the 
idea that cognition involves assimilation of the knower to the known. Rather, they 
rejected the naturalistic orientation of Aristotelian psychology in general and of 
Aquinas’s account of intentionality in particular. Their anti-naturalistic attitude is 
evident in two tendencies: (a) the proponents of a (more) Augustinian psychology 
were (more) inclined to appeal to supernatural factors (e.g., divine illumination) 
in their accounts of intentionality; (b) they tended to consider the soul’s cognitive 
faculties as active powers that are efficient-causally responsible for the intention¬ 
ality of acts of cognition. As a result, the assumption of intelligible species was 
sharply criticised. Authors such as Henry of Ghent (ca 1217-1293) and Peter John 
Olivi (1247/8-1296) epitomise the dissatisfaction with Aquinas’s views on inten¬ 
tionality within the Augustinian camp. 21 

Around 1300, by contrast, an account of intentionality more akin to Aquinas’s 
was defended by the Franciscan theologian John Duns Scotus (1265/66-1308). 
As has been noted, this was an attempt directed mainly against Henry of Ghent to 
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restore the “possibility of natural intentional acts of cognition”. 22 Scotus largely 
preserves the basic tenets of Aquinas’s account; in particular, he maintains that a 
full-fledged explanation of intentionality requires the assumption of representa¬ 
tions (intelligible species). But he introduces substantial refinements as well, for 
instance concerning knowledge of individuals. For the purpose of this chapter, 
two of his refinements are particularly noteworthy. 

The first is his influential distinction between intuitive and abstractive cog¬ 
nition. According to Scotus, a cognition is intuitive if it is “of a present object 
as present and of an existing object as existing”, abstractive if it “abstracts the 
object from existence and non-existence, presence and absence”. 23 This distinc¬ 
tion is cast in new terminology, but ultimately rests on a dichotomy already found 
in Aquinas, namely that intuitive cognition arises from the objects themselves, 
whereas abstractive cognition merely originates from representations (species, 
phantasms) of objects. 24 This distinction played a major role in discussions about 
intentionality in the 14th century, as we will see in Ockham. 

Scotus’s second refinement concerns the ontological status of objects of intellec¬ 
tion, traditionally regarded as universal essences abstracted from matter. Accord¬ 
ing to scholastic Aristotelians, universals are not actual entities separate from the 
individual material things they are abstracted from. But because they have an 
ontological foundation in these things, they are not fictional entities either. As 
Scotus points out, they do possess being, but “only a diminished being, as it is a 
known being”. 25 Introducing the label esse cognitum (or esse obiectivum ) enables 
Scotus to adequately distinguish universal objects of intellections not only from 
the individual things in which they are grounded, but also from the intelligible 
species by which they are represented and from the acts of intellection in which 
they are grasped; species and acts exist in the mind as qualities, whereas objects 
exist there with “known being”. 26 

This distinction, too, played a pivotal role in later debates on intentionality. 
Scotists, as well as “independent” authors such as Peter Auriol (ca 1280-1322), 
generalised Scotus’s view, arguing that due to its cognitive acts the mind is always 
immediately acquainted with entities that have objective being and can either 
resemble real things (in veridical acts) or be fictional (as in deceptive acts). 27 Such 
intermediary entities also figure as representations, although in an opposite way 
to species; they are not “causal pre-conditions”, but “effects” of cognitive acts. 
In the following I will only touch upon this major development of late medieval 
representationalism while discussing Ockham. 

Despite Scotus’s refinements of the traditional account of intentionality, the 
strongest challenge came one generation later from his confrere, the controversial 
theologian William of Ockham (ca 1280—ca 1349). Ockham’s criticism culminates 
in the rejection of any and all intermediary entities between object and subject, 
but it also affects the traditional conception of faculties. He deals with matters of 
intentionality in different theoretical contexts (logic, psychology, theology) and 
with different results at different stages of his philosophical development. Here, 
I will draw on topics from his commentary to the Sentences. 
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In the first place, Ockham’s discontent with the traditional account pertains to 
the requirement of representations (species) as efficient causes of acts of intel¬ 
lection. His attitude towards this question is expressed in a passage where he 
discusses Aquinas’s and Scotus’s claim that intelligible species are necessary to 
explain how acts of intellection come to be: 

This view cannot be rejected with evidence by means of natural reasons. 
Nonetheless, it seems to me that the opposite part is more probable; for 
plurality must not be assumed without necessity. But whatever can be 
explained [salvari] with a species, can be explained without a species; 
hence it is not necessary to assume it. 28 

Ockham apparently considers the viewpoint of natural philosophy as non¬ 
committal for an account of intentionality. The assumption of representations 
might even be justified with regard to “natural reasons”, but the only decisive 
criterion is the principle of ontological parsimony. Accordingly, intelligible spe¬ 
cies must be rejected as superfluous to an explanation of intentionality. But why? 

In order to justify his view, Ockham appeals to Scotus’s distinction between 
intuitive and abstractive cognition. He actually reshapes Scotus’s schema, but the 
ratio of the distinction remains the same, in that intuitive cognition originates 
from its object, while abstractive cognition does not. 29 Ockham obviously takes 
for granted that “for an intuitive cognition to occur, it is only required to assume 
the intellect and the known thing, and no species at all”. 30 But he considers intel¬ 
ligible species to be superfluous even to abstractive cognition, where objects can¬ 
not be the immediate cause of acts of intellection. To explain abstractive acts of 
intellection he assigns efficient causality not to intelligible species, but to “habits” 
{habitus) resulting in the intellect from previous intuitive acts of intellection. By 
grasping an object O a certain number of times, the intellect acquires the capac¬ 
ity for grasping O even if O is absent. Thus, no intelligible species is required for 
abstractive acts of intellection concerning O. All we need is an acquired disposi¬ 
tion for grasping O in the intellect. For Ockham, abstractive acts of intellection 
rest in the end on intuitive acts of intellection. In other words, direct acquaintance 
with objects (as provided by intuitive acts) is the ultimate source of intentional¬ 
ity, whereas intelligible species are useless with regard to all questions they have 
traditionally been adduced for. 31 

However, two (joint) questions arise, both of which are pertinent to our topic. 
First, Ockham abides by the view that the intellect is an immaterial faculty. 32 
But then how is it possible for material objects to immediately act upon the 
intellect, as intuitive cognition requires? The second question results from Ock¬ 
ham’s nominalism, according to which intuitive acts of intellection only allow 
acquaintance with individuals. 33 Since Ockham takes abstractive cognition to 
rest on intuitive cognition, but rejects intelligible species abstracted from indi¬ 
viduals, how is intellectual cognition of universals possible in his nominalistic 
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framework? In his commentary to the Sentences he answers these questions in 
five steps: 

(1) In acts of intuitive cognition, the intellect only grasps individual objects 
(individual essences of individual things). This direct access to individuals is 
the starting point of intellectual knowledge, or of concept formation. 34 

(2) Universals, which are the specific objects of acts of intellection, can exclu¬ 
sively be grasped in acts of abstractive cognition originating from acquired 
intellectual habits. In early passages of the Sentences , Ockham regards the 
object of these acts as a “fictional being”, in other words, “a conceptual con¬ 
tent in objective being, which determines the act”. 35 Later on, when argu¬ 
ing against AurioTs doctrine of “apparent being”, he conceives of universal 
knowledge rather as resulting from (abstractive) acts in which the intellect 
apprehends a plurality of similar individuals confusedly. 36 

(3) In both intuitive and abstractive acts the intellect behaves not merely as a 
passive faculty (acted upon by the object), but as an active one. For Ock¬ 
ham, receptive and “agent” intellect are not two different faculties of the soul 
(as they were for Aquinas), but two functional aspects of one and the same 
rational soul. 37 

(4) The intellect’s active contribution is obviously required for intellection of 
universals; for in this case there is no actual object that can affect the intel¬ 
lect. Such a contribution is properly an act of abstraction ; in early passages 
Ockham describes it as “production of the universal concept of a thing in 
objective being”. 38 

(5) The intellect’s activity is equally required for intellection of individuals in 
intuitive acts of cognition. In this case there is an object (normally a material 
obj ect) that can affect the intellect, yet only as a “partial cause”. If an (intui¬ 
tive) act of intellection is to be accomplished, the “agent intellect” is required 
as an additional partial cause; the (immaterial) intellect causes an (immate¬ 
rial) act, in which a (material) individual object is immediately grasped. This 
causal activity of the intellect, too, is abstraction, namely 

the one [that] consists in partially causing an intuitive or abstractive 
intellection together with an object or a habit. . . . This intellection is 
absolutely abstracted from matter, since it is in itself immaterial and pos¬ 
sesses subjective being in something immaterial [i.e., in the intellect]. 39 

In Ockham’s view, it is this causal activity of the (immaterial) intellect that makes 
intuitive intellectual cognition of (material) individuals possible. 

To sum up, Ockham’s account of intentionality begins by tracing abstractive 
cognition (of universals and individuals) back to intuitive cognition (of individu¬ 
als). It then explains the emergence of intuitive cognition by appealing to the 
efficient causality exerted by both the objects and the intellect. “With regard to 
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this cognition, the agent intellect and the object are sufficient agents”. 40 More 
precisely, the object’s efficient-causal power is responsible for the determinate 
content of an intentional act; act a refers to object^ and act b to object B because 
A is a (partial) cause of a and B of b. But the intellect’s “causal power” ( virtus 
causativa) is complementarity required to bring about a and b as acts referring to 
A and B, that is, as intentional acts provided with a determinate content , 41 

Such a view emphasises direct realism. After all, Ockham never appeals to 
representations such as intelligible species, not even in his account of abstrac¬ 
tive cognition. Correspondingly, he also rejects Auriol’s claim that the immediate 
objects of acts of intellection are not things in their real being, but things as they 
“appear” to the intellect, that is, with “objective being”. 42 At least in Ockham’s 
later writings this holds even for knowledge of universals; to grasp them, the 
intellect has no need of representations as causal preconditions, or as effects, of its 
acts. But to justify his radical version of direct realism, Ockham has to conceive 
of the intellect as equipped with a primitively intentional activity, that is, with a 
spontaneous capacity for interacting with things both causally and cognitively. 

To be sure, Ockham endorses the view that the intentionality of intellectual cog¬ 
nition rests on causality. But he abandons Aquinas’s naturalistic attitude, accord¬ 
ing to which efficient causality only pertains to the objects or to their “likenesses”, 
namely the intelligible species as intermediary efficient causes of acts of intellec¬ 
tion. Instead, Ockham reframes the intellect’s causal role in line with Augustin- 
ian psychology; he assumes that the objects can only produce intentional acts 
thanks to the intellect’s active capacity for interacting with them in both causal 
and cognitive terms. Leaving open the question how satisfactory this approach to 
intentionality is, I shall ask instead whether Ockham, with his uncompromising 
rejection of representations, also sacrifices FAA. Does he still conceive of inten¬ 
tionality in terms of sharing of form? 

Some readers are disappointed to find that in several places Ockham describes 
the relation between intuitive acts of intellectual cognition and their objects (indi¬ 
vidual essences) in terms of similarity. 43 This suggests that, although he criticises 
the causal explanation of intentionality in Aquinas’s account, he does not com¬ 
pletely reject FAA; instead, he maintains that intentionality rests, at least par¬ 
tially, on a sharing of form. In other words, his radical commitment to direct 
realism does not prevent him from conceiving of the intentional relation between 
the intellect and its objects in terms of assimilation: “Previous to the act of intel¬ 
lection, no assimilation by means of a species is required. But sufficient is the 
assimilation that occurs through the act of intellection, which is a likeness of the 
known thing”. 44 

Despite Ockham’s conciliatory tone, it is not easy to understand how an indi¬ 
vidual essence of a material thing and an individual act of the immaterial intel¬ 
lect can share a form in any relevant sense. 45 But was this point realty clearer in 
Aquinas’s account? In any case, we should not forget that Ockham takes intuitive 
acts of intellectual cognition to be immediately (although only partially) caused 
by their objects, and in an Aristotelian framework it is a commonplace that a 
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cause and its effect are similar to one another or share a form. 46 Accordingly, 
Ockham might have found it plausible that an act of intellection, being linked 
to its obj ect as an effect to its (partial) cause, might necessarily be linked to it in 
terms of formal similarity, too (and thus have a determinate content). Apparently, 
Ockham’s radical views on the intentionality of acts of intellection do not rely on 
abandoning FAA, but on rejecting representations as both epistemic and causal 
intermediaries of cognition. 

3 The fortunes of representationalism between Ockham 

and Pomponazzi 

Ockham’s radical version of direct realism, which rules out any intermediaries 
between the intellect and its objects, found only a few emulators in the genera¬ 
tions that followed. 47 In the 14th and early 15th century, even authors sharing 
similar views in matters of ontology (nominalism) and methodology (principle 
of parsimony), e.g., John Buridan (before 1300-after 1358), Gregory of Rimini 
(ca 1305-1358) or Pierre of Ailly (ca 1350-1420), did not entirely accept Ock¬ 
ham’s views on intentionality. They retained intermediary entities such as spe¬ 
cies or phantasms in their accounts of abstractive cognition, where no object can 
be envisaged as the efficient cause of cognitive acts. Accordingly, they appealed 
to representations in order to explain the intellectual cognition of universals, a 
kind of cognition that is eminently abstractive. But even though they (partially) 
endorsed representationalism, they did not simply revert to Aquinas’s account. 48 

This is evident in Gregory of Rimini, a theologian of the Augustinian order 
who was influenced by Ockham. In his commentary to the Sentences he applies 
the distinction between intuitive and abstractive cognition in order to account 
for intentionality; yet, he interprets this distinction differently than Ockham. For 
Gregory, abstractive cognition is indirect cognition not because it arises from hab¬ 
its in place of objects (as Ockham claimed), but because it rests on representations 
of objects (as was Scotus’s view); in fact, the content of abstractive cognition is 
determined not by the object itself, but by the medium in which the object is to be 
grasped. However, Gregory (unlike Scotus) argues that such a medium (a phan¬ 
tasm, species or concept of the object) needs to be known in order to fulfil its func¬ 
tion. 49 The medium determines the cognitive act not only as its efficient cause, but 
also as its immediate object. Acts of abstractive cognition are, in fact, intuitive 
acts in which objects of former acts of intuitive cognition are apprehended in 
place of external objects. 50 This requires that objects of former intuitive acts be 
stored in memory to serve as representations in acts of abstractive cognition. 51 In 
the end, cognition is always intuitive and rests on the intellect’s capability to grasp 
objects affecting it; but these objects are sometimes internal and allow the intel¬ 
lect to cognise external objects indirectly, which is especially important when the 
things to be known are absent. As a result, Gregory endorses indirect realism in 
his account of abstractive cognition, advancing a position that postulates internal 
objects in order to explain intentionality. 
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This has consequences for a nominalist such as Gregory. On his view, only indi¬ 
viduals can be directly cognised, whereas universals need to be cognised by means 
of representations made up by the mind - representations that resemble not only the 
individuals they originate from, but also all individuals similar to them. According to 
Gregory, the same holds for concepts. Concepts are representations that, due to their 
indeterminacy, apply to a plurality of similar individuals. With representations of 
this kind the intellect achieves “confused” knowledge of pluralities of individuals. 52 

Gregory’s indirect realism was a remarkable departure not only from Ock¬ 
ham’s account of intentionality, but also from the traditional one, according to 
which intellectual representations only figure as efficient causes of acts of intel¬ 
lection, and not as their objects. In the 14th and 15th century the traditional con¬ 
ception - the “orthodox” way of supporting direct realism - was usually shared 
by theologians devoted to Aquinas’s and Scotus’s views. In fact, Thomism and 
Scotism would play a major role in debates on intentionality up to the 17th cen¬ 
tury, particularly in the context of Iberian scholasticism. In the late Middle Ages, 
however, an account of intentionality committed to direct realism and relying on 
FAA was also defended by professors of philosophy who embraced Averroism, 
first in Paris, then in Italy. Inclined towards a naturalistic epistemology, these 
authors developed autonomous views that would strongly influence Renaissance- 
Aristotelian discussions about the intentionality of intellectual cognition. In the 
following I will summarise the position of John of Jandun (1280/85-1328), an 
influential representative of this strand of scholasticism. 53 

Averroists were Aristotelians convinced that neither the receptive nor the 
“agent” intellect are parts of the human soul, which they considered to be the 
form of the human body. Instead, they regarded both the receptive and the agent 
intellect as supra-individual, unique entities to which individual human beings 
are linked when acts of intellection occur. To account for intentionality, Aver¬ 
roists thus had to explain how human beings are connected with supra-individual 
acts of intellection and can plausibly be considered as (co-)subjects of these acts. 
Jandun’s influential solution rests on the following assumptions: 

(1) Intelligible species (as representations of universal essences) are necessary 
causal conditions for the receptive intellect to grasp its proper objects by 
formally assimilating to them. However, they are not efficient causes of these 
acts of assimilation, but specific dispositions (habits) for performing them. 54 

(2) The receptive intellect acquires such dispositions from phantasms, represen¬ 
tations made up by the inner senses of humans and inhering in their bodily 
organs. Accordingly, phantasms figure as efficient causes of intelligible spe¬ 
cies. 55 After the receptive intellect (as subject of all acts of intellection) has 
acquired a species, this can be actualised by the agent intellect (as efficient 
cause of all acts of intellection). 

To be sure, the active intellect must be involved in bringing about intelligible 
species, as otherwise phantasms (corporeal representations of individual objects) 
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could not produce representations of universal objects in the immaterial receptive 
intellect. 56 Nonetheless, Jandun takes intelligible species to be efficient-causally 
dependent on phantasms rather than on the active intellect. This is a remarkable 
departure from the traditional account of intentionality; for Aquinas, phantasms 
were just the “material” from which intelligible species needed to be abstracted by 
the agent intellect. 57 By reshaping the causal role of phantasms, Jandun can ensure 
that acts of intellection, although occurring in the supra-individual intellect, are 
still dependent on individual human beings. Without the active support of human 
sensory representations, intellectual cognition would neither obtain nor have any 
content. 

Jandun’s views on intellectual cognition strongly influenced the debate on 
intentionality among professors of natural philosophy at Italian universities, espe¬ 
cially Bologna and Padua, during the late 14th and the 15th century. In particu¬ 
lar, the idea that phantasms exert efficient causality by “impressing” intelligible 
species into the receptive intellect was shared by authors such as Paul of Venice 
(1369/72-1429) and Gaetano of Thiene (1387—1465) and became commonplace 
in that philosophical biotope permeated by diffuse Averroism. 58 

In the late 15th century, however, Averroists grew suspicious of intellectual 
representations. Equipped with improved philological skills due to the spread of 
humanistic education, 59 they probably realised that the assumption of intelligi¬ 
ble species was alien to Averroes’s genuine account of intellectual cognition, in 
which representations play no role. As a result, after Ockham we find the utmost 
hostility against intelligible species among Italian professors of philosophy such 
as Nicoletto Vemia (1420-1499), Alessandro Achillini (1463—1512) or Agostino 
Nifo (1469/70-1538), who embraced Averroism at the turn of the 15th century 
for at least part of their career. Nifo was possibly the most radical; by appealing 
to the immateriality of the (supra-individual) receptive intellect, to the abstractive 
power of the (supra-individual) agent intellect and to the mere passivity of (indi¬ 
vidual) phantasms, he ruled out representations of intelligible objects as causal 
factors of acts of intellectual cognition. 60 

Nifo’s understanding of intellectual intentionality emphasised elements of 
Neo-Platonic innatism in Averroistic psychology. For this reason it could not be 
accepted by philosophers oriented towards a naturalistic reading of Aristotle. The 
counterattack was started by Pietro Pomponazzi (1462-1525), a professor of natu¬ 
ral philosophy in Padua and Bologna at the dawn of the 16th century. In a lecture 
delivered in 1503—1504 on Aristotle’s De anima he reaffirmed intelligible spe¬ 
cies against criticism by contemporary Averroists, thereby initiating a long-term 
debate among Italian Aristotelians on the role of representations in intellectual 
cognition. 61 But Pomponazzi’s defence of intelligible species was neither a revival 
of Aquinas’s account of intentionality nor a restoration of Jandun’s Averroism, as 
appears from his later De immortalitate animae (1516). 

In psychology Pomponazzi follows the radical hylomorphism of the Greek 
commentator Alexander of Aphrodisias (fl. 200 CE), whose treatise De anima 
had been available in Latin since 1495. 62 According to radical hylomorphism, the 
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human soul is but the form of the human body, a form as dependent on its bearer 
as any other material form; none of its “parts” or faculties is essentially “separa¬ 
ble” from the body and its organs. As a result, Pomponazzi rejects the tenet that 
the human intellect is immaterial, a view shared by virtually all scholastic Aristo¬ 
telians. His radical hylomorphism, which represents an attempt to construe Aris¬ 
totelian psychology naturalistically, rules out both Averroism and Thomism as 
possible conceptions of the human intellect. The intellect can neither be a supra- 
individual entity, for it is the individual form of individual human beings, nor can 
it be immaterial; it can only be material and thus as perishable as the body itself. 63 

Like any other natural form, the body-dependent human intellect is the “causal 
principle” of its function (the cognition of universal essences) insofar as it is a 
passive disposition that needs to be actualised by an efficient-causal agent. As 
Pomponazzi points out: 

the intellect is moved by the body, since [Aristotle] says that knowing is 
just like sensing, and the receptive intellect is a passive power; and fur¬ 
ther on he says that its mover is a phantasm. But what needs a phantasm 
is inseparable from matter. 64 

In emphasising the intellect’s sense-like passivity and its efficient-causal depend¬ 
ence on corporeal representations of the inner senses, Pomponazzi actually fol¬ 
lows Jandun more than Alexander. 65 Indeed, Pomponazzi draws on the claim that 
phantasms, together with the agent intellect, are efficient causes of the intelligible 
species. However, he interprets the efficient-causal role of phantasms as proof 
of the corporeal nature of the receptive intellect - a conclusion Jandun would 
never have approved of. Moreover, from the idea of the intellect’s efficient-causal 
dependence on phantasms he draws a striking consequence about the intentional- 
ity of intellectual cognition, as we will see in the following. 

Pomponazzi agrees with the traditional account that genuine intellectual knowl¬ 
edge requires an immaterial intellect; for only in this case do acts of intellection 
rest on formal assimilation. In the separate “Intelligences” that move the heavens, 
for example, “who knows, what is known and the knowing are the same”. 66 Being 
immaterial, they do not abstract their objects from corporeal representations, but 
apprehend them intuitively in themselves. The human intellect, by contrast, is 
always “moved” by phantasms; therefore: 

[it] cannot... know a universal unqualifiedly but always sees the univer¬ 
sal in the singular, as everyone can observe in himself. For in all cognition, 
however far abstracted, we form some bodily image. On this account the 
human intellect does not know itself first and directly; and it composes 
and thinks discursively, whence its knowing is in succession and time. 67 

The human intellect has no access to its objects directly, by means of assimilation, 
but can only grasp them indirectly, in bodily images of singular things, that is in 
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phantasms; the intellect needs to use phantasms as sensory vehicles of universal 
contents, as symbols of essential forms. Accordingly, human intellectual cogni¬ 
tion can only be a discursive process in which phantasms are transformed into 
symbols of intellectual objects by means of judgments and inferences. As a result, 
apprehension of universals is always “veiled”, always mediated by sensory con¬ 
tents and hence “obscure” and “confused”. 68 Pomponazzi’s account of intellectual 
intentionality evidently abandons FAA in favour of indirect realism. 

This entails two relevant consequences for our topic. First, phantasms become 
the real fulcrum in Pomponazzi’s account of intentionality; for they are the 
unavoidable medium through which the human intellect discursively grasps its 
objects. Acts of intellection rest on representations of the inner senses not only 
in terms of efficient causality, but also with regard to their content, because intel¬ 
lectual cognition always requires phantasms suited to work as general symbols of 
intellectual objects. Accordingly, intentionality turns out to depend on the senses 
to a higher degree than usually assumed in scholastic Aristotelianism. 

The second consequence concerns Pomponazzi’s understanding of intelligi¬ 
ble species. He still uses this notion, but evidently is no longer entitled to view 
intelligible species as intermediary entities enabling the intellect to assimilate to 
its objects. Rather, he describes them as representations with a double content. 69 
Intelligible species originally are sensory representations of individual objects, 
but in virtue of the intellect’s discursive activity they acquire a supplementary 
function as indirect vehicles of universal contents (essences) that they do not 
resemble in any way. Ultimately, Pomponazzi’s radical hylomorphism in psychol¬ 
ogy promotes an innovative and no less radical account of intentionality. 

4 Moderate views on representationalism in late 
Aristotelianism: Zabarella and Suarez 

Pomponazzi’s naturalistic approach to the human mind emphasises the intel¬ 
lect’s efficient-causal dependence on representations of the inner senses. As a 
result, the mind’s activity appears to be determined by bodily processes, just like 
the activity of any other material form. Later Renaissance Aristotelians equally 
inspired by Alexander, such as Simone Porzio (1496-1554) and Giulio Castellani 
(1528-1586), accepted this radical consequence. 70 With regard to intentionality, 
however, it appears questionable whether Pomponazzi can persuasively account 
for the discursive nature of intellectual representations (a central claim in his epis¬ 
temology, as we have seen) by appealing to an essentially passive intellect. His 
picture of the mind seems to leave no room for active mental functions such as 
judging and reasoning. 

Scholastic Aristotelians committed to the Christian doctrine obviously 
rejected Pomponazzi’s naturalism. 71 Yet, his approach to the mind also found 
opponents among 16th-century professors of natural philosophy who still pre¬ 
ferred Averroes’s teaching over Alexander’s. Authors such as Marcantonio 
Genua (1490/91-1563) and Francesco Piccolomini (1523—1607) even reshaped 
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Averroism in order to preserve the efficient-causal autonomy of the intellect. 
Following the newly available De anima commentary of the Neo-Platonist 
philosopher Simplicius (ca 490-ca 560), they assumed a universal parallelism 
between sensory and intellectual cognition. According to this view, whenever 
phantasms are supplied by the senses, the agent intellect autonomously makes 
the corresponding intellectual contents available to the receptive intellect; in 
turn, whenever the agent intellect spontaneously elicits acts of intellection in 
the receptive intellect, the inner senses themselves provide the corresponding 
images. 72 On this view, intentionality is not the result of a causal interaction 
between faculties, but rests on the basic fact that acts of intellection harmonise 
with acts of imagination. 

Despite rejecting Averroism, Jacopo Zabarella (1533-1589), a professor of phi¬ 
losophy in Padua, was apparently reluctant to follow Pomponazzi’s naturalism 
without restrictions. Influenced by Alexander, Zabarella embraced radical hylo- 
morphism. According to him, the subject matter of psychology is the “ensouled 
body”, and the soul is to be considered the “principle” of all vital (and cogni¬ 
tive) activities as it is the form and “nature” of the body. 73 The “rational soul” is 
no exception; the human intellect is the principle of universal cognition not as a 
separate entity, but as the form of the human body. 74 However, Zabarella did not 
conceive of the intellect as merely passive, and in this he showed a better under¬ 
standing of Alexander’s psychology than Pomponazzi. 

His investigation of the human intellect in his treatises on natural philosophy 
{De rebus naturalibus ) rests on the assumption that “[t]he soul is a principle 
in a double way: of the ensouled body as form, and of its functions as efficient 
cause”. 75 Accordingly, cognitive acts cannot merely be considered as actualisa- 
tions of passive bodily dispositions, but also as genuine activities arising from 
the soul as efficient cause. Zabarella takes the soul to play its efficient-causal role 
not directly, but through faculties. These are “aptitudes” for performing specific 
vital functions; they “emanate” from the soul, but reside in the body as “qualities” 
of its organs. As such, faculties are “conditions” under which the soul is able to 
unfold its efficient causality in union with the body. 76 With this conception Zab¬ 
arella attempts to tie vital functions (in particular, cognitive acts) to a spontaneous 
activity of the soul, without trading hylomorphism for Neo-Platonic or Augustin- 
ian psychology; the subject of the vital functions is not the soul, but the living 
body in virtue of the soul’s formal and efficient causality as specified through its 
faculties. 77 

To be sure, the intellect is a special faculty of the soul. Following tradition, 
Zabarella denies that the receptive intellect may reside in a bodily organ, since 
this would prevent it from grasping objects of any kind. Instead, the intellect must 
reside in the whole body (as its whole form) and be the immediate subject of the 
affections that trigger its acts of intellection. 78 What affects the receptive intellect, 
however, are not intelligible species (as in Aquinas’s account of intentionality), 
but phantasms (as in Pomponazzi’s or Jandun’s), and the resulting affection are 
“impressed intelligible species”. 79 
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Yet, a decisive feature of Zabarella’s account of intentionality is the claim that 
impressed intelligible species are not merely affections, but also acts of the recep¬ 
tive intellect: 

An intelligible species is called “intellection” as it is not only received, 
but simultaneously also judged, so that a received and judged species is 
the same as an intellection. The phantasm does not contribute to judging 
the species, but only to impressing it. .. with regard to the judgment the 
intellect’s nature itself is the active principle of intellection. 80 

As a result, impressed species display a twofold structure as bearers of intention¬ 
ality: on the one hand, they are likenesses of the objects to be grasped and thus 
representations of them; on the other hand, they are themselves cognitive acts (of 
judgments) about these objects. On account of this twofold structure, impressed 
species are responsible for the receptive intellect assimilating to its objects - a 
process Zabarella describes as “absorption” ( imbibitio ) of the objects into the 
intellect. 81 

What the intellect thereby assimilates to are not the phantasms that elicit its 
cognitive acts. For Zabarella, acts of intellection ultimately grasp the universal 
essences of the things represented by phantasms. 82 Accordingly, they are not sim¬ 
ply acts of judgment, but also acts of abstraction. Following Alexander instead 
of Aquinas, Zabarella denies abstraction to be a function of the agent intellect; it 
is rather the receptive intellect that, once affected by phantasms, turns them into 
adequate representations, or likenesses, of universal essences. 83 Its autonomous 
capacity for performing acts of abstraction is thus a necessary condition of the 
intentionality of intellectual cognition. 

Thanks to his conception of the soul’s causality Zabarella can provide a more 
convincing account of the intentionality of intellectual cognition than Pompon- 
azzi; in particular, he is in a better position for construing intellectual represen¬ 
tations as acts of judgment in which universals are apprehended by means of 
phantasms. What is more, Zabarella avoids indirect realism. For although he 
agrees with Pomponazzi that the intentionality of acts of intellection depends on 
phantasms in both causality and content, he denies that phantasms are the immedi¬ 
ate objects of intellectual cognition. 

Note however that Zabarella’s restoration of FAA and of direct realism is only 
to be had at the price of emphasising the role of the agent intellect, which he - 
again in line with Alexander - describes as a supra-individual, divine entity. 84 
For only such an entity is supposed to make the intelligible content of phantasms 
accessible to the receptive intellect and thus immediately available for its acts of 
abstraction. In the end, the intentionality of intellectual cognition rests on this 
crucial contribution of the agent intellect. 85 Unfortunately, Zabarella’s explana¬ 
tion of how this should work remains fairly obscure. In light of his naturalistic 
approach to psychology, the activity of the agent intellect must ultimately strike 
us as a kind of magic. 
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Late 16th-century Iberian Aristotelians, being mostly theologians (often Jesu¬ 
its), could not approve of the naturalism of their Italian fellows; their aim was 
rather, as it had been for many Scholastics in the three centuries prior, to interpret 
Aristotelian psychology in accordance with Christian faith. But not everybody 
was willing to simply adopt Aquinas’s (or Scotus’s) position; some sought for 
autonomous answers to traditional debates and to new tendencies in Aristotelian- 
ism. One of them was Francisco Suarez (1548-1617), a Jesuit, theologian and 
influential figure in Iberian Scholasticism. His psychology bears some similarity 
to Zabarella’s “moderate” naturalism. But the propensity to emphasise the soul’s 
causal autonomy as a principle of cognition is even stronger in Suarez. With 
him, Augustinian and Neo-Platonic elements emerge once again in Aristotelian 
psychology. 

In his commentary on De anima, Suarez accepts hylomorphism as the onto¬ 
logical framework of psychology. The soul figures as the principle of all vital 
(and cognitive) functions because it is the substantial form of the living body. 86 
Like Zabarella, Suarez holds that the soul gives rise to its functions by means of 
faculties, or “powers”, which inhere in bodily organs but originate from the soul 
in virtue of its efficient causality. 87 As to the cognitive powers themselves, Suarez 
assumes that they need to receive intermediary representational entities (“inten¬ 
tional species”) in order to perform their acts. He justifies this claim with a typical 
argument from natural philosophy: unless we take into account “likenesses of the 
objects through which the objects can be unified with the powers”, intentionality 
becomes inexplicable in all cases in which no immediate union between objects 
and cognitive powers occurs. 88 Thus, by maintaining that every cognition must be 
mediated by species, Suarez’s account of intentionality remains fully in line with 
FAA. 89 Yet, because it emphasises the soul’s activity and autonomy as a causal 
principle of acts of cognition, it weakens naturalism in comparison to Zabarella’s 
account. Let me mention two major points on this score. 

First, Suarez denies that mere reception of species in the soul’s cognitive pow¬ 
ers amounts to a proper act of apprehending objects. To be sure, species actualise 
the potentiality of powers, but a power that is actualised or “informed” by a spe¬ 
cies has not yet performed any cognitive act. The actualised power is rather an 
“integral instrument” that the soul, as the principal agent of cognition, uses to 
actually grasp an object. 90 To elucidate how the soul makes use of this “instru¬ 
ment”, Suarez invokes a prominent tenet of Augustinian psychology, according 
to which it is due to the soul’s attention that cognitive acts result from the recep¬ 
tion of species. On this assumption, he explains why there is no automatism in 
cognition: 

That the power does not actually understand or cognise everything it has 
a species of, derives from another reason, namely that the power does 
not attend to the representation of all species, nor does it always use all 
of them in a vital way. 91 
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By making the soul’s attention a necessary condition for the formation of inten¬ 
tional acts, Suarez not only manages to accommodate a central theme of Neo- 
Platonic psychology within the Aristotelian framework; he also substantiates the 
idea that the soul is efficient-causally involved in cognition to a far greater extent 
than in Zabarella’s account. 

The second point manifests a complementary strategy. Suarez’s conception 
of mental activity in his De anima commentary excludes any efficient-causal 
dependence of the intellect upon the inner senses. Instead, it emphasises the 
ontological dependence of the cognitive powers upon the soul. Being “rooted” 
in the same soul, intellect and imagination need not interact with each other to 
bring about acts of cognition; to the contrary, the soul as their common “root” 
ensures that they always cooperate in accordance with a certain “order” and 
“harmony” ( consonantia ). 92 This assumption of a basic parallelism between the 
operations of the sensory soul and those of the rational soul is directed against 
naturalistic accounts of intellectual intentionality typical of radical Aristotelian- 
ism. On Suarez’s view, phantasms are far from being efficient causes of acts of 
intellection. Rather, the occurrence of a phantasm of O (an individual object) 
in the inner senses only indirectly prompts the agent intellect (as a power of 
the soul) to perform an act of abstraction from which an immaterial intelligible 
species representing the individual form of O originates. 93 As Suarez suggests, 
the phantasm of O is only an occasional cause of such an act or a prototype for 
its outcome, the intelligible species of O. Once the receptive intellect (a power 
that is passive and active at the same time) is informed by this species, the soul 
can perform an autonomous act of intellection by which it apprehends the indi¬ 
vidual form of O. Yet, the soul can also use the receptive intellect for a second 
act of abstraction by which it apprehends the form of O as a universal content. 
To accomplish this, the soul needs to compare similar intelligible species with 
one another. 94 

In assigning the abstraction of universals to the receptive intellect, Suarez ech¬ 
oes Alexander. Yet by maintaining that the intellect and the inner senses do not 
interact causally but rather act in a parallel fashion, he takes up a strand that can 
be traced back to the Italian Averroists influenced by Simplicius. 95 Once again, 
his conception of the intentionality of intellectual cognition adopts elements of 
Neo-Platonism within an Aristotelian framework of hylomorphism. This eclec¬ 
tic account enables Suarez to maintain central tenets of Aquinas’s conception 
of intentionality, such as FAA and intelligible species, without jeopardising the 
mind’s efficient-causal autonomy. Furthermore, it allows him to argue against 
indirect realism more persuasively than the radical Aristotelians, who stressed 
the intellect’s efficient-causal dependence upon phantasms. Since according to 
Suarez intellectual representations are autonomously produced by the intellect in 
virtue of its “harmonious” coordination with the inner senses, phantasms do not 
even figure as efficient-causal, let alone epistemic, intermediaries of intellectual 
cognition. 96 
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5 Conclusion 

Between 1300 and 1600, the scholastic-Aristotelian debate on the intentionality 
of intellectual cognition reveals a range of constants. General ontological assump¬ 
tions about the soul’s nature determine to what extent representations (intelligible 
species or phantasms) are considered necessary for an account of the intention¬ 
ality of intellectual cognition. Authors hostile to the idea of entities that medi¬ 
ate between cognitive acts and objects ascribe an irreducible intentional activity 
to the soul by reinterpreting Aristotelian vocabulary in line with Augustinian 
(or Neo-Platonic) psychology. Ockham is an eloquent example of this attitude. 
But his uncompromising rejection of species remains rather isolated, and other 
opponents of Aquinas’s conception of intentionality (such as Gregory of Rimini) 
accept representations in their accounts of abstractive cognition. However, even 
within this Augustinian camp of scholastic Aristotelianism the vocabulary of FAA 
is usually preserved. In fact, the bone of contention turns out to be not FAA but 
the psychological mechanism employed in the traditional conception to explain 
assimilation. For this mechanism appears to clash with the picture of an active 
mind advocated by these authors, who are often theologians. 

By contrast, scholastic Aristotelians who regard psychology as a part of natural 
philosophy usually insist on considering representations as necessary conditions 
for explaining the “union” between objects and intellect. This attitude, however, 
does not entail a mere restoration of Aquinas’s account. The tendency emerging in 
this camp is rather to interpret sensory representations (phantasms) as the actual 
vehicles of intellectual cognition, whereas intelligible species are understood as 
mental acts in which phantasms are processed in order to represent intelligible 
objects. Pomponazzi draws radical consequences from this view; insisting on the 
intellect’s efficient-causal dependence on phantasms, he rejects both the tenet of 
the intellect’s immateriality and FAA, thus taking refuge in indirect realism to 
explain the intentionality of intellectual cognition. But Pomponazzi, too, remains 
an exception. Even a radical Aristotelian such as Zabarella conceives of intention¬ 
ality in accordance with FAA and direct realism. To this end, he partially reframes 
hylomorphism in that he takes the soul to be the principle of cognitive acts as 
both a formal and efficient cause and emphasises the role of the agent intellect. 
This tendency is further strengthened by Suarez. In order to preserve the soul’s 
efficient-causal autonomy and FAA, Suarez implements elements of Neo-Platonic 
psychology in his “species-friendly” account of intentionality. 

Ultimately, the scholastic-Aristotelian debate on intentionality proves to be 
mainly a discussion about the psychological conditions of intellectual cognition. 
FAA is seldom challenged, whereas a different understanding of intentionality 
emerges only episodically, when the ontological presuppositions underlying Aris¬ 
totelian psychology are questioned (for example, when Pomponazzi questions the 
intellect’s immateriality). In fact, abandoning FAA would not become a generally 
acceptable philosophical option until the 17th century, once its hylomorphistic 
presuppositions had been rejected. 
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LATE MEDIEVAL THEORIES OF 
(SELF-)CONSCIOUSNESS 

Sonja Schierbaum 


1 Introduction 

The growing number of publications on medieval accounts of consciousness, 
including self-consciousness, indicates that more and more scholars do not ques¬ 
tion whether a substantial discussion of the problem of consciousness took place 
in the later middle ages, but rather assume that it did. 1 This assumption, of course, 
needs further qualification. As in contemporary debates, there is not just the prob¬ 
lem of consciousness but, rather, a whole bundle of interrelated problems. 2 

If one accepts the widespread contemporary view that questions concerning 
the explanation of various cognitive functions, such as discriminatory abilities 
or the capacity for focusing attention, constitute at least part of the problem of 
consciousness, then this supports the view that at least in this sense there is a sub¬ 
stantial medieval discussion of the problem of consciousness, 3 despite the fact that 
medieval authors do not use the term or any of its Latin correlates. 4 For instance, 
they attempt to account for the phenomenon of distracted attention by taking their 
cue from Augustine’s famous remark in De trinitate about distinct but simultane¬ 
ous mental acts or states (e.g., of seeing and hearing). 5 The authors thereby take 
as paradigmatic (if only implicitly) the case in which a cognitive state, e.g., of 
perceiving a thing, yields the subject’s being (perceptually) aware or conscious 
of that thing. 6 

As regards ^//-consciousness, medieval authors clearly distinguish between 
being conscious of one’s “self’, that is, of one’s soul in the Aristotelian sense, 
and being conscious of one’s own mental acts. 7 Once again, they do not use the 
term “conscious” in this context but cast the discussion in terms of perceiving and 
cognizing. Roughly speaking, authors with a strong Aristotelian background tend 
to restrict cognitive access and hence the possibility of self-consciousness to one’s 
acts, whereas authors with a strong Neo-Platonic or Augustinian background also 
tend to admit the possibility of cognitive access to one’s own soul as an immate¬ 
rial substance. 8 

In this chapter, I present three authors in the Aristotelian tradition. One reason 
for this choice is that, in contemporary debates, especially in analytically trained 
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quarters, there is little or no interest in the problem of having cognitive access to 
and hence of being conscious of any “self’ as an onto logically distinct thing. 9 The 
problem discussed by Ockham and Chatton in the fourteenth century and Suarez 
in the sixteenth will sound familiar to these readers, at least in the way I am going 
to present it. 

In my presentation, I rely on Dretske’s distinction between object-awareness 
and fact-awareness. 10 For instance, if Peter is aware of a cat because he sees it, 
then Peter has object-awareness of it. And if Peter is aware that there is a cat, 
then he has fact-awareness that there is a cat. Both object-awareness of external 
things and fact-awareness involving external things, but not mental acts, require 
only first-order states. I further distinguish objectual act-awareness as a higher- 
order object-awareness of an act. Accordingly, if Peter is aware of seeing a cat, 
then he has objectual act-awareness of seeing a cat. Lastly, if Peter is aware that 
he is seeing a cat, then I shall say that he has propositional self-awareness. 11 
We can distinguish two non-propositional (i-ii) and two propositional (iii-iv) 
cases: 

(i) S is aware of an object o. 

(ii) S is aware of being aware of o. 

(iii) S is aware that o exists. 

(iv) S is aware that she is aware of o. 

Now the dispute between Ockham and Chatton in this matter turns on the fol¬ 
lowing question: How does propositional self-awareness (iv) come about? Their 
approaches roughly correspond to those presented by same-order and higher-order 
theories. On the one hand, Ockham accounts for propositional self-awareness (iv) 
in terms of objectual act-awareness (ii), just as modem higher-order theorists 
account for a mental state’s being conscious in terms of a higher-order act tak¬ 
ing the state as its object; one becomes aware that one is seeing by being aware 
of the state of seeing (as an object). 12 On the other hand Chatton outright rejects 
Ockham’s conception of an objectual act-awareness. He attempts to account for 
propositional self-awareness in terms of a same-order act-awareness related to 
one’s first-order acts. 13 In short, Ockham thinks that (iv) requires both (i) and (ii), 
whereas Chatton denies the need for positing (ii). 

In the discussion of these two approaches that I take to be representative of 
the late fourteenth century, I lay special emphasis on the central role assigned to 
attention in the respective accounts of self-consciousness. My assumption is that, 
according to the medieval authors, the scope of self-consciousness is limited by 
the scope of attention. 14 

Neither Ockham nor Chatton, however, made an attempt to locate and catego¬ 
rize attention itself within the overall cognitive system (the soul). For this reason, 
I finally turn to Suarez, who made a serious attempt to do so. I begin with Ock¬ 
ham’s approach to self-consciousness. 
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2 (Self-)consciousness according to Ockham 

What does it mean that Ockham (1287-1349) accounts for propositional self- 
awareness (iv) in terms of objectual act-awareness (ii)? In Ockham’s terms, an 
intellectual higher-order act can provide objectual act-awareness of one’s act as it 
occurs. Being a higher-order act, it is directed at a first-order act as its object, and 
it belongs to a class of cognitive acts that Ockham calls acts of “intuition”. And if 
one has objectual act-awareness of one’s act, one can become aware that one’s act is 
occurring by judging that it is occurring. Ockham calls this act of judging “evident”. 

In his early Ordinatio, Ockham first presents intuition with respect to external 
particulars. In a corollary he also argues for the possibility of intuiting one’s acts. 15 
Ockham writes: 

[T]he intuitive cognition of a thing is the sort of a cognition by virtue 
of which it can be known whether a thing exists or not, such that if the 
thing exists, the intellect judges immediately that it exists and evidently 
recognizes that it exists. 16 

What does it mean that this intuition-based judgement is evident ? By definition, 
if a judgement is evident , then what is judged is true. Also, Ockham states that 
“the intellect judges immediately (.statim )”. A subject cannot merely entertain 
the thought that a thing exists if he intuits the thing in question. Intuition-based 
thoughts leave no room for lack of truth commitment. 17 In Ockham’s view, the 
subject cannot seriously doubt whether a thing a exists or not while intuiting it 
because the intuition of a includes a causal relation to a such that this relation 
would not obtain if a did not exist. 18 Acts of intuition are individuated by their 
(existing) object. As Ockham states in an often-quoted passage in the Quodlibeta: 

[intuitive cognition] is proper to particulars ... because it is immediately 
caused by a particular thing or is apt to be caused, and cannot be caused 
by another thing. 19 

This causal relation to its object provides intuitive cognition with the reliability 
needed to adequately fulfil its role of producing evident acts of judgement. 20 Ock¬ 
ham names contingent propositions of the form 

(I) a exists 

“first contingent propositions”. 21 Now in his Quodlibeta, he also distinguishes a strictly 
analogous case of such a “first contingent proposition” concerning mental acts. He states: 

regarding the cognition of the intellect and volition a first contingent 
proposition can be formed which is evidently cognized by the intellect. 
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such as ‘an act of the intellect exists’ ( intellects est ), ‘an act of the will 
exists’ (volitio est). 22 

This kind of proposition about mental acts has the very same form as the kind 
of “first” proposition about external things, namely: a exists. Ockham argues 
that it is possible to know evidently that an act is occurring because it is possi¬ 
ble to intuit the act. Existential present-tense thoughts about external things and 
thoughts about acts are structurally alike, except that in the case of the mental act 
it is the intuiting of the act in question that enables the subject to judge evidently 
about the act’s existence. For instance, if Peter is seeing a dog, then his judgement 
about the existence of the act of seeing is correct due to the intuition of his see¬ 
ing. Ockham calls intuitive acts of external things “direct” acts and intuitive acts 
of one’s other mental acts “reflexive”. 23 Direct acts are first-order acts, whereas 
reflexive acts are second-order acts. The latter are individuated causally by their 
objects, just as the former are individuated causally by their (external) objects. 
As Ockham states, this kind of assent to thoughts about one’s act of seeing, for 
instance, is “caused by the intuition of that vision”. 24 That is, the reflexive intui¬ 
tion of an act (partially) causes the act of assent, just as the intuition of an external 
thing does in the analogous case. I say “(partial) cause” here because a reflexive 
act of intuition is only necessary, but not sufficient for an ensuing act of evident 
judgement, just as the intuition of a particular thing a is only necessary for an act 
of judging evidently that a exists; what is further required is the forming of the 
thought in question. 25 

It seems odd that the subject should merely judge from a third-person perspec¬ 
tive (e.g., “the act is occurring”), but not from a first-person perspective (e.g., 
“I am seeing” or “my act of seeing is occurring”). In the same Quodlibet, how¬ 
ever, Ockham also speaks of first-person judgements. 26 But how can the intui¬ 
tion of an act give rise to judgements from the third-person as well as from the 
first-person perspective? Put differently, if objectual act-awareness (by means of 
reflexive intuition) can also cause awareness that one has that act oneself, is it not 
necessary to suppose that reflexive intuition makes one aware of one’s act as one’s 
own? The strict analogy between direct intuition of external things and reflexive 
intuition of one’s act precludes this possibility, since, analogously, direct intuition 
does not make one aware of a thing as differing from oneself; one becomes aware 
of that thing and nothing else. It does not seem to be part of what one becomes 
aware of by means of an intuition whether the object one is aware of is distinct 
from oneself or whether it belongs to oneself; there is no mark of “mineness” 
that one would become aware of by means of a reflexive intuition, just as there 
is no mark of “otherness” that one would become aware of by means of a direct 
intuition. 

Again, a direct act of intuition has an external object of which the subject 
becomes aware by means of the act; analogously, a reflexive act of intuition has 
a first-order act as an object of which the subject becomes aware by means of 
the reflexive act. What is further required to become aware that one has a certain 
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cognitive act is the forming of a first-person thought. The question then is what 
enables a subject to correctly and non-arbitrarily ascribe the intuited acts to her¬ 
self, in view of the fact that direct and reflexive acts are structurally alike. 

How can one know then that the act one is aware of by reflexive intuition is in 
fact one’s ownl First, note that Ockham refers to an act of will to explain the fact 
that we do not reflect upon our acts automatically, but only by voluntarily drawing 
our attention to an act by means of another act. 27 Ockham writes: 

I say that the reflexive act is caused by the direct act as its object and 
by an act of will by means of which it wants that act to be understood. 
That, however, [the reflexive act] is caused by the direct act is obvious, 
because it necessarily depends on the direct act, since it can only be 
caused if the direct act exists. ... It is obvious, however, that an act of 
will is required, because someone can understand something and never¬ 
theless not perceive himself to understand, just as someone can see and 
nevertheless not perceive himself to see. If, however, the reflexive act 
were to be caused precisely by... the direct act, then immediately when 
it is posited and the direct act obtains, necessarily he would perceive 
himself to understand immediately, which is against experience. 28 

In his view, we are not automatically aware of our being aware whenever we are 
aware of something. As Ockham puts it, this is “against experience”. By pointing 
to an act of will as a further necessary condition of reflexive intuition, Ockham 
also meets the objection of an infinite regress that Chatton takes to be implied 
by Ockham’s conception of reflexive intuition. 29 Ockham clearly denies that we 
have objectual act-awareness (ii) whenever we have object-awareness (i). He con¬ 
cludes that, put crudely, we only become aware of our act if we are willing to 
become aware of it. The degree to which one is focussing on something is the 
result of one’s willing. 30 Reflexive acts of intuition are conceived as acts by means 
of which one is focussing on one’s act since reflexive acts are the result of a volun¬ 
tary shift of one’s attention. And this willing is also a rational act, since according 
to Ockham’s Aristotelian psychology, intellect and will are the two powers of the 
rational soul. 31 But the question still remains how one can know that one is aware 
of one’s own act, if it does not carry with it some mark of “mineness”. 

Suppose Peter is aware of the dog sitting in front of him because he sees it. 32 
Peter can only become aware of his seeing the dog if he is aware of the dog, which 
implies that he is paying attention to the dog at least to some degree. This might 
sound trivial. Nevertheless, Ockham admits of cases of distracted attention where 
several acts of different powers, e.g., of seeing and hearing occur at the same time 
to the effect that the subject is paying attention only to the object of his act of 
seeing, and not to the object of his hearing, or vice versa. 33 As I take it, Ockham 
would agree with Dretske that what makes an act conscious is not that one is 
conscious of that act (by means of another act), but rather that one becomes con¬ 
scious of something by means of it. 34 In Ockham’s picture, one can only become 
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aware of one’s act if one is paying attention to the object of that act to a degree 
that exceeds the degree of not paying attention at all. Every such act is conscious 
in that it makes one aware of something. Therefore, those acts one can become 
aware of are conscious acts. 35 

Again, the problem seems to be that the fact that one is directed at one’s own 
act is not part of what one becomes aware of by the reflexive act, since the latter 
has only a specific mental act as its object. It is, however, no arbitrary fact that one 
can shift one’s attention from an external object to the act by means of which one 
is aware of the object if the act in question is one’s own, that is, if it makes oneself 
aware of the thing. For example, if Peter is not aware of the dog because at least 
some of his attention is focused on seeing it, then he cannot draw his attention 
away from the dog to his act of seeing it. Only a conscious act of one’s own can 
become the object of awareness in this reflexive way, since if one is not conscious 
of something by means of some act, one cannot voluntarily shift one’s attention 
away from the thing to the very vehicle of that object-awareness. 36 

Even if one could be aware of the mental acts of other persons, there would 
be no danger of mistaking their acts for one’s own. 37 According to Ockham, only 
one’s own acts make one aware of something (different from the acts), without 
at the same time making one aware of the acts. In the case of mind-reading, 
however, the subject becomes aware of the act of another subject only in the 
manner of an object. 38 The act of another person never makes the mind-reading 
subject merely aware of an object without making her aware of the act (the vehi¬ 
cle of object-awareness). 39 Thus, if one reflects upon an act at all it is one’s own. 
Hence, one can come to know in general which acts are one’s own, namely those 
which one can reflect upon by a shift of attention. 40 This is what distinguishes 
first-person from third-person access: Only the former implies awareness of 
objects by means of acts which, at least initially, are not the objects, but only the 
vehicles of awareness, and which can become the objects of awareness by a vol¬ 
untary shift of attention. Although Ockham’s picture appears to leave no room 
for a sense of “mineness” vis-a-vis one’s own acts, one can identify one’s own 
acts non-arbitrarily as those acts which make one aware of their objects without 
making one aware of them without a shift of attention. It is possible to come to 
know that one can only reflexively grasp one’s own acts, although this very fact 
is not part of what one becomes aware of by any reflexive act. For Ockham, it 
is not possible to entertain such thoughts without at the same time accepting 
them as true if one is reflexively intuiting the act in question. The ability to 
ascribe acts to oneself in this way is by no means without preconditions, since 
it presupposes some (linguistic) skills, such as the correct use of the first-person 
pronoun and the possession of concepts concerning, for instance, different kinds 
of mental acts. 

Note that propositional self-awareness in Ockham’s picture pertains to the intel¬ 
lectual level insofar as intellectual acts require both objectual act-awareness and 
the propositional awareness that one’s act is occurring. In general, for Ockham 
awareness that one’s act is occurring (iv) requires the objectual act-awareness 
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of one’s act (ii) insofar as the latter partially causes the former. This position is 
denied by Chatton, whose critique will be the subject of the next section. 

3 (Self-)consciousness according to Chatton (including a 

critique of Ockham’s account) 

How does propositional self-awareness (iv) come about in Chatton’s view? Chat¬ 
ton (c. 1285-1343) agrees with Ockham that one can become (propositionally) 
aware that one’s act is occurring by judging that one’s act is occurring. But he 
denies that this propositional self-awareness (iv) presupposes any objectual act- 
awareness of one’s act as it occurs (ii) as a partial cause. 41 Chatton rejects Ock¬ 
ham’s very conception of reflexive intuition, partly because he argues that an 
infinite regress would result if one assumes that every act is accompanied by a 
higher-order act in such a way that every act becomes the object of another act - 
an assumption he incorrectly ascribes to Ockham. 42 

Now Chatton somewhat boldly claims that if one happens to entertain a first- 
person thought about one’s act as it occurs then this is sufficient to cause one to 
accept this thought as true. He writes: 

I say that the soul assents to what is signified by this [proposition] ‘I 
am thinking about [a stone]’ without any intuitive act. This is because 
apart from this proposition ‘I am thinking about a stone’ which is com¬ 
posed of abstractive cognitions ... all that is required is that this [non- 
propositional intellectual act] be received in the mind. 43 

What does it mean that the thought, the “proposition” in Chatton’s terms, has as 
its parts “abstractive” acts of cognition? Intuition is an intellectual cognition of 
things in their very presence, like perception, whereas abstractive cognition is of 
absent or even non-existing things, like imagination. 44 For Ockham, intuitive and 
abstractive cognition of particulars differ insofar as the former can cause evident 
judgements about a particular in its presence, whereas the latter cannot. 45 On the 
level of intellectual cognition, Chatton admits only of abstractive cognition. He 
agrees with Ockham that abstractive cognition is not sufficient to cause one to 
accept a first-person thought about one’s act as true. That is, it is not sufficient to 
have such a first-person thought in order to accept it as true. Otherwise, merely 
imagining that one is doing something would cause one to accept as true that one 
is doing it. 

But what does it mean that if the act about which one is entertaining a thought 
is “received in the mind” then the thought is (correctly) accepted as true? Let me 
stress that Chatton’s point against Ockham is that if the “cognition of an act of 
the intellect” (that is, if the reflexive act directed at a direct act can cause one to 
accept the first-person thought T “I think of a” as true, then the direct act must 
be “all the more” capable of causing one’s acceptance of T. Speaking in terms of 
awareness then, one does not become aware that one’s act is occurring because 
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one has objectual act-awareness of one’s act, but because there is another kind 
of awareness related to one’s act. At this point, Chatton refers to the “reception” 
of the act as a condition for a certain kind of awareness, which he introduces by 
distinguishing it from a first-order object-awareness. He writes: 

I confirm this, because the soul experiences something in a two-fold 
way: this is because it experiences something as an object, and [on the 
other hand] it experiences something in the way a living subject experi¬ 
ences its own act; since otherwise, it would go on to infinity, since if [the 
subject] would experience his act only as an object, there would there¬ 
fore be another act whose object it is, and he would experience that act. 
Either, therefore, [he experiences the act] as an act and not as an object, 
and we have our case, or [he experiences the act] as an object by another 
act, and like that to infinity . 46 

In a first approximation, one can either (a) “experience” something as an object 
or (b) one can “experience” one’s own act as a subject . 47 As regards (a), Chatton 
agrees with Ockham that oZy'ertf-awareness is had by means of cognitive acts; a 
cognitive act makes one aware of its (external) object. Chatton’s point is that, if 
one could only become aware of one’s act by means of another act having the 
former act as its object, then becoming aware of all of one’s acts as they occur 
would imply an infinite series of simultaneously occurring acts. (He implicitly 
assumes that every act gives rise to another act whose object it is.) Therefore, 
he admits of the possibility of (b) “experiencing one’s act as a subject” when it 
occurs. That is, a cognitive act makes the subject aware of its (external) object 
and, if such an act occurs, it gives the subject some awareness of itself. According 
to (b), however, the subject is not aware of this cognitive vehicle as yet another 
object, since this would require another act taking that act as an object. Rather, 
it seems that, by (b), the awareness of a thing is somehow marked as one’s own 
awareness, simply because the act by means of which one becomes aware of the 
thing is “received” in oneself, and not in any other subject . 48 It is unclear, how¬ 
ever, whether the “reception” of the act is supposed to include more than the mere 
occurrence of the act . 49 

Chatton’s general idea seems to be this: If one is entertaining a first-person 
thought about one’s act as it occurs, then one accepts this thought as true because 
the act is somehow marked as one’s own act, due to its being “received” in one¬ 
self. Where Ockham makes it explicit that objectual act-awareness requires one’s 
attention to be focused on one’s act, Chatton leaves it open whether in general the 
mark of “mineness” implies any degree of attention at all. 

However, is it not necessary to attend to some degree to one’s act in order to 
readily accept one’s thought about it as true? It seems phenomenologically inad¬ 
equate that one could accept such a thought as true without paying any attention 
to the act one is judging. As regards the problems related to lack of attention. 
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Chatton discusses only the case where an act occurs without the subject becoming 
aware that it occurs. He writes: 

I confirm this, because someone can cognize a stone, but not form this 
complex ‘I cognize a stone’. And if he does not form this complex [‘I am 
cognizing stone’] (e.g. if he does not entertain this thought), no assent 
to the thing signified by the complex is caused; and as a consequence, 
he does not assent that he is cognizing [a stone]. And this is because 
perceiving that he cognizes or assenting that he cognizes [a stone] is an 
assent caused by the very act of cognizing a stone by means of the form¬ 
ing of the complex (e.g., by means of entertaining this thought ). 50 

Chatton here applies his general idea to explain the lack of propositional self- 
awareness. If an act of, say, thinking about a stone occurs in a subject, but the sub¬ 
ject does not form and thus entertain the thought that she is thinking about a stone, 
then she cannot become aware that she is thinking about a stone by accepting this 
thought as true. In the last two lines, Chatton reformulates again the two necessary 
conditions that are jointly sufficient for being or becoming aware that one’s act 
is occurring, namely (a) the “reception” of an act within a subject together with 
(b) the subject’s forming of a first-person thought about that act. If this account is 
to have any phenomenological plausibility, it should be able to answer the ques¬ 
tion how one comes to entertain such a first-person thought, assuming this does 
not happen at random. I am aiming again at the issue of attention. It is plausible 
that one would come to entertain thoughts about things one is paying attention to 
rather than about things one is not paying attention to. One difficulty in Chatton’s 
account is that he remains silent as to why one suddenly comes to entertain a first- 
person thought in one case, but not in the other. 

Consider the following example: Suppose that while reading a book Peter hears 
dogs barking. However, Peter does not pay any attention to the barking. Now, to 
provide Peter with a reason for entertaining a first-person thought, suppose that 
Anne asks Peter: “Do you hear those dogs barking?” Now what happens in Peter’s 
cognitive apparatus? Although Chatton does not explicitly discuss such a case, it 
is plausible that Anne’s question might lead Peter to turn his attention to what he is 
hearing. And since he is now focussing on the object of his hearing, it is plausible 
that the “mineness” of his hearing might thereby enter the scope of his attention 
as well. Chatton might say that the degree of attention one pays to one’s act as 
the subject of that act depends on the degree of attention one pays to the object of 
one’s act. If Peter now answers that he hears dogs barking, then he can accept the 
thought he thereby expresses as true because he is aware of his hearing the bark¬ 
ing as the subject of that act, that is, he is objectually aware of the barking with 
the same degree of attention. 

As for Ockham, propositional self-awareness for Chatton pertains to the intel¬ 
lectual level insofar as awareness that one’s act is occurring implies the intellectual 
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acts of forming a thought and of judging. For Chatton, it is the “mineness” of 
one’s acts that causes one to accept that one’s act is occurring if one entertains 
the thought that one’s act is occurring. At some point, however, Chatton should 
consider the issue of attention, since it is unclear whether the “reception” of an act 
includes more than the mere occurrence of it. And its mere occurrence does not 
explain why one should come to have first-person thoughts about one’s act. Chat¬ 
ton might add that one is brought to entertain such thoughts when one’s attention 
is drawn - voluntarily or involuntarily - to an object one is aware of. Since every 
object-awareness carries the mark of “mineness”, it is plausible that focussing on 
the object of an act might also bring its “mineness” into the scope of attention. For 
this reason I finally turn to the account of the sixteenth-century philosopher Fran¬ 
cisco Suarez, who deals more explicitly with the issue of attention and its scope. 

4 (Self-)consciousness according to Suarez: 

the role of attention 

My aim in this section is not to present and discuss Suarez’s account of (self-) 
awareness as a whole. 51 1 only want to show that Suarez assigns an explicit role to 
attention, whereas Chatton, much more than Ockham, fails to realize the explana¬ 
tory need to posit it within his account. 

How does self-awareness come about according to Suarez? Like Ockham and 
Chatton before him, the Jesuit admits of the possibility of propositional self- 
awareness (iv): One can become aware that one’s act is occurring. Suarez agrees 
with Ockham that it is by objectual act-awareness (ii) that one becomes aware 
that one’s act is occurring. As Suarez states in his commentary on Aristotle’s De 
anima, 52 “when I cognize that I cognize”, then my act of cognizing that I am 
cognizing (say a) is a distinct act that is directed at my first-order act of cogniz¬ 
ing a. 53 This is the “proper way” of cognizing one’s own act. From this, Suarez 
distinguishes a further, “improper” way of cognizing one’s act. The distinction 
divides sensory acts from intellectual ones; only the latter can be cognized in the 
proper sense. Suarez writes: 

The act of cognition can be cognized in two ways, namely properly in 
one way, as the object of another act, as when I cognize that I cognize; 
and then the act which [cognizes] is distinct from the one by means of 
which it is cognized. In the other way [the act itself] can be cognized in 
the act that is exercised, so to speak, not by another act, but by the same, 
as when I see a man. Since this vision is a vital cognitive action, there¬ 
fore I see that I see in the act that is exercised, as it were, not because 
I am producing a reflexion, but solely because this change of the object 
happens vitally; and while I am actually seeing, I experience that I am 
seeing actually, as it were. And this second way is improper, but the first 
is [most proper]. 54 
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The problem as regards sensory acts is that it is not possible to account for propo¬ 
sitional self-awareness (iv) - perceiving that one is perceiving - in terms of objec- 
tual act-awareness (ii) in the proper sense. The reason is that the intellect alone, 
and not the senses, can produce a reflexive act taking a first-order act of the same 
power as an object. 55 This is due to the fact that in Suarez’s view the intellectual 
and the sensory soul are distinct entities. 

Suarez’s general idea is that the occurrence of any perceptual act - and more 
generally, of any cognitive act 56 - implies a certain degree of attention. Very 
roughly stated, there can only be cognition where there is attention. He is com¬ 
mitted to the view that perception requires the reception of sensible species, just 
as intellectual cognition requires the reception of intelligible species. 57 The mere 
reception of such a vehicle of cognition, however, is merely necessary, but not 
sufficient for an act of cognition to obtain. What is further required is that the sub¬ 
ject - “the soul” in Suarez’s terms - be somehow attentive to the received species. 
If it is not, there is only a “dead” reception of the species, just as when “the species 
is received in the eye, but the man does not see, attending to other things”. 58 But 
when the “soul attends”, then “the species is received vitally in the power”, and 
thus, an act of cognition obtains such that the subject cognizes something. 

This attention is neither an additional power that is really distinct from the power 
of the senses or the intellect, nor is it an entity distinct from the soul itself; rather, it 
is a certain way {modus) in which the soul behaves as a whole. 59 It might be helpful 
to compare this to the ways a system such as a CD player can behave as a whole. 
Suppose there is a CD in the slot, but the machine is turned off. In this mode, the 
machine cannot play the music on the CD, even though the CD is in the machine. 
This mode of the machine bears some similarity to the “dead” reception of a spe¬ 
cies within a cognitive power. That the music on the CD can be played presupposes 
that the machine is turned on. The music can only be played in this mode, just as 
an act of cognition can only be produced if the soul is attentive to the species. 60 

Whereas Ockham remains silent as to where to locate attention within the cog¬ 
nitive system and how to classify it, Suarez takes attention to be a way or mode 
of the cognitive system as a whole and a precondition of cognition, and hence, of 
awareness in general. 61 Furthermore, Ockham views attention, like cognition, as 
basically intentional; one can draw one’s attention to things as objects of cogni¬ 
tion. 62 It is less clear whether for Suarez, the soul’s attention is only intentional. 
In other passages Suarez also talks about the “change of the power”, as when he 
says that “every cognition occurs by vital attention and change of the power”. 63 
Suarez claims that the attention involved in the production of the act also some¬ 
how extends to this very change of the cognitive power, where it seems clear that 
one does not attend to this change in the way of an object. Therefore, attention 
might also bear some non-intentional feature. According to Suarez, it is due to this 
latter aspect that one can be said (if only improperly) to become aware that one is 
seeing a man when one is seeing a man. As regards sensory (propositional) self- 
awareness, Suarez’s argumentation runs roughly as follows. 
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(1) An act of perception can only be cognized while it is exercised, and not by a 
distinct perceptual act, but by itself, because 64 (2) an act of perception is a “vital cog¬ 
nitive action”. (3) This means that there is attention involved to some degree which 
does not merely extend to the object of perception, but also, somehow, to the act of 
perception itself. For instance, if I am seeing a man, then I do not only attend to the 
man, but also (somehow) to my act of seeing. (4) Thus when I am seeing a man, 
I am not only aware of the man, but also, if only improperly , aware that I am seeing. 
What exactly is the aim of the distinction Suarez makes here? Like Ockham 
before him, Suarez agrees that as regards intellectual acts one can only become 
aware that one’s act is occurring if one has objectual act-awareness. That is, prop¬ 
ositional self-awareness (iv) implies objectual act-awareness (ii). The aim of the 
distinction is to explain the sense in which one can be said to have a kind of 
propositional self-awareness as regards one’s perceptual act. As I see it, Suarez 
explains that one can be (perceptually) aware that one is perceiving when one is 
perceiving because one is somehow aware of one’s perceptual act even though 
strictly speaking this awareness is not propositional awareness, which, as we have 
seen above, Suarez rules out for perceptual acts. Unlike Chatton, Suarez does not 
distinguish explicitly between (a) object-awareness and (b) the “experience” of 
“mineness” of such an awareness. The awareness pertaining to one’s perceptual 
act, however, is not intentional insofar as the perceptual act is not directed at itself 
in the manner of an object. 65 Note that in the passage cited Suarez literally states 
that “I see that I see in the act that is exercised, as it were,... because this change 
of the object happens vitally”. Why does he speak of the change of the object 
if, as he states in related passages, it is the change of the cognitive power that is 
somehow attended to? 

I think it is because Suarez here refers to the perceptual act as the improper 
object of cognition that he speaks of the change of the object, and not of the 
power. Although it seems clear that it is by being somehow aware of one’s per¬ 
ceiving that one becomes aware that one is perceiving, it is less clear how exactly 
this awareness o/one’s perceiving is to be characterized, that is, whether it is sim¬ 
ply non-intentional or whether it is intentional in an improper sense. 66 However, 
it bears some likeness to Chatton’s account in that it is by the mere actualization 
of the power that there is also some awareness related to one’s act. Perhaps this 
awareness is also best described as some mark of “mineness” as in Chatton’s case. 

This awareness appears to be a by-product of the soul’s attending to the spe¬ 
cies and hence to the production of an ensuing act that Suarez describes as a 
“change” in the power. Suarez thus admits of propositional self-awareness (iv) 
on the intellectual as well as the sensory level. The difference is that the former 
involves objectual act-awareness (ii) by means of a reflexive act, whereas the lat¬ 
ter involves another kind of objectual act-awareness (ii) which is had by means 
of the perceptual act itself. Attention is most crucial in accounting for this act- 
awareness. Recall that Ockham can be taken to hold that an act is conscious if it 
makes the subject that has it conscious of something. Due to the constitutive role 
of attention in the occurrence of any act of cognition, it seems that for Suarez, an 
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act is conscious not only if it makes the subject conscious of something (i), but 
also if it somehow makes the subject aware of the act itself (ii). Unlike Chatton, 
Suarez explains this two-fold awareness explicitly in terms of attention. 


5 Conclusion 

All three authors discussed here agree that we can have propositional self- 
awareness (iv), namely awareness that one’s act is occurring. They disagree, 
however, on how this propositional self-awareness comes about. For Ockham, 
propositional self-awareness presupposes objectual act-awareness (ii) by means 
of a reflexive higher-order act, whereas for Chatton, propositional self-awareness 
presupposes the mark of “mineness” of one’s awareness; in other words, this mark 
comes along with first-order object-awareness. Now Suarez agrees with Ockham 
that propositional self-awareness on the intellectual level presupposes objec¬ 
tual act-awareness by means of a reflexive higher-order act. However, he also 
seems to admit of propositional self-awareness on the sensory level. He explicitly 
accounts for the propositional perceptual self-awareness in terms of some kind of 
act-awareness. This, in turn, is accounted for in terms of the basic role of atten¬ 
tion for cognition in general. To wit, Suarez makes attention a certain mode of 
the cognitive system (the soul) as a whole; as such, it is the precondition for any 
kind of cognition. For all three authors, the scope of self-awareness is limited by 
the scope of attention. They more or less explicitly acknowledged the central role 
of attention for the issue of (self-)awareness. But only Suarez made an attempt 
to locate and categorize attention itself within the overall cognitive system (the 
soul). Perhaps more could be learned about medieval conceptions of conscious¬ 
ness in general and self-consciousness in particular if the role, scope and location 
of attention came to be better understood. 

Notes 

1 For this tendency see Brower-Toland 2012; Perler 2014; Perler & Schierbaum (2014: 
46-48); Rode (2014: 19-34), Yrjonsuuri 2006, 2007a. 

2 For the contemporary debate, see Giizeldere (1997: 30-31) who structures these prob¬ 
lems by distinguishing five different types of questions. 

3 The kind of problem I am alluding to here is the so-called “easy” problem of con¬ 
sciousness as opposed to the “hard” problem of consciousness which pertains to the 
“what-it-is-like-to-have-it” question of undergoing mental states. From a contempo¬ 
rary perspective, the problem is that there is an explanatory gap between the scien¬ 
tifically explainable cognitive functions of mental states and their subjective feel. Cf. 
Chalmers (1995: 203). 

4 On this terminological point see Perler (2014: 261-263). 

5 Augustine, De trin. XI, c. 8, n. 15 (PL 42, 996). I use “(mental) act” and “(mental) 
state” interchangeably to designate an actual mental episode. Thereby, I try to account 
for the fact that the Latin expression “ actus ”, in an Aristotelian sense, indicates the 
actualization of cognitive powers, as opposed to their mere potentiality. For the medi¬ 
eval usage of “actus” see also Panaccio (2004: 21). 
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6 In this chapter, I use the terms “conscious” and “aware” interchangeably. Dret- 
ske (1997: 773) puts it in the following way: “Being conscious of a thing (or fact) 
is being aware of it. Accordingly, ‘conscious awareness’ and ‘consciously aware’ are 
redundancies”. 

7 To be more precise, they distinguished between consciousness of one’s acts and of 
one’s intellect, as the rational part of the soul. See Perler & Schierbaum (2014: 19). 

8 See Perler & Schierbaum (2014: 39). Two particularly clear examples of these ten¬ 
dencies can be found in the Aristotelian John Peter Olivi (1248-1298) and Platonist 
Marsilio Ficino (1433-1499). 

9 One reason for neglecting the cognitive access to any “self’ is that it is no longer con¬ 
ceived as an immaterial substance, but as a mere psychologically needed “construc¬ 
tion” or “projection”. This latter conception goes back at least to Hume’s conception 
of the self as a mere “bundle of perceptions”. 

10 “That to see and feel a thing is to be (perceptually) conscious of it. And the same is true 
of facts: to see, smell, or feel that P is to be (or to become) aware that P. Hence, (1) S 
sees (hears, etc.) x (or that P) —>■ S is conscious of* (thatP)” (Dretske 1997: 773-774). 

11 That I am in a certain mental state is, of course, also a fact. My point in distinguishing 
between fact-awareness and propositional self-awareness is that fact-awareness does 
not necessarily involve one’s own mental acts, whereas propositional self-awareness 
does. 

12 There are distinct types of “Higher-Order” theories, such as “Higher-Order” Percep¬ 
tion (HOP) theory - prominently defended by Armstrong 1968 and Lycan 1996, and 
“Higher-Order” Thought (HOT) theory, where the latter further divides into the actual¬ 
ist (such as Rosenthal 2005) and the dispositionalist camp (Dennett 1978; Carruthers 
1996, 2005). In general, (HOP) says that humans have not only first-order percep¬ 
tual states, but also second-order perceptual-like states of their first-order states yield¬ 
ing (non-but also propositional higher-order representations of the first-order states, 
whereas (HOT) says that there can be higher-order (propositional) thoughts about the 
first-order states which are caused by these first-order states. All these HOT theories 
agree that first-order states become conscious by means of higher-order states. The 
question is whether the medieval “adherents” of (something like) HOT can be taken to 
be committed to that view as well. I shall try to show that they cannot. 

13 Note that the reasons for their disagreement on this point are partly metaphysical. Due 
to their differing views on the metaphysical structure of the soul, Ockham admits of 
the possibility of a kind of higher-order perception of one’s own act, whereas Chatton 
rejects this as superfluous. I say more on the metaphysical basis of their disagreement 
in Schierbaum (2016). In Ockham’s view, the sensory and the intellective soul are dis¬ 
tinct entities, whereas for Chatton, there is only one human soul. See Chapter 3 of this 
volume. 

14 In this chapter, I assume that none of the authors discussed here held the view that 
attention takes the form of acts in addition to other cognitive acts, since this would 
make attention an extra power. Also, this would imply that there could be acts of “bare 
attention” without anything attended to by means of a cognitive act. I think this would 
be odd in Ockham’s, Chatton’s and Suarez’s view, given their broadly Aristotelian 
picture of cognitive powers and their relation to the soul. Rather, attention seems to 
be a matter of how an act is exercised; just as speaking slowly does not require an act 
of “slowliness” in addition to the act of speaking, seeing with great attention does not 
require an act of attention in addition to the act of seeing. For further discussion of 
attention in this context and especially in the context of perception see Brown 2007; 
Silva & Yrjonsuuri 2014. 

15 Ockham, Ord. I, prol., q.l, ( OTh I: 39—42). 

16 Ord. I, prol., q.l {OTh I: 31). 
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17 1 owe this formulation to Wolfgang Kiinne. See Kiinne (1995: 370). 

18 Here I neglect the fact that it is at least logically possible for God to replace the thing 
as an efficient cause. See Ockham’s famous discussion of the intuition of non-existents 
in Ord. I, prol., q.l (OTh I: 38-39). For discussion of these “supematurally induced 
cases” of intuition see Panaccio 2010 and Brower-Toland 2007. 

19 Quodl. I, q.l3 (OTh IX: 73). 

20 For discussion of the question of the reliability of the cognitive mechanism see Panac¬ 
cio & Piche 2010. 

21 Quodl. V, q. 5 (OTh IX: 496). See also Freddoso (1991: 414, n. 18). 

22 Quodl. I, q.14 (OTh IX: 79). 

23 Quodl. II, q.12 (077? IX: 165). 

24 Quodl. I, q.14 (OTh IX: 80). 

25 This becomes relevant in the explanation of how one can judge that one is cognizing 
oneself although one does not intuitively grasp one’s act as one’s own. 

26 See note 25. 

27 See Ockham, Quaest. Var., q. V, (OTh VIII: 177). 

28 Quaest. Var., q.5 (OTh VIII: 177-178), emphasis added. 

29 For a discussion of this alleged infinite-regress argument see Brower-Toland 2012, 
Schierbaum, 2016, Yrjonsuuri 2007a. 

30 As Ockham states elsewhere: “I say that attention, a higher or lesser striving, actual 
tension or relaxation are effected solely by an act of will”. Quaest. Var., q.5 (OTh VIII: 
180). 

31 See Ockham Rep XL, q.20 (OTh V: 438). 

32 Ockham emphasizes that one can intellectually intuit everything in the same way in 
which one can perceive something by one of the five senses. That is, there can be an 
intellectual intuition of sounds just as there can be intellectual intuitions of colours or 
odours. See Rep. II, qq. 12-13 (OTh V: 269). 

33 See Quodl. I, q.14 (OTh IX: 81). 

34 “Experiences and beliefs are conscious, not because you are conscious of them, but 
because, so to speak, you are conscious with them”. Dretske (1997: 785). 

35 I leave the following question open: If one is not paying attention to the object of 
one’s seeing at all, does it follow that one’s seeing is not conscious? For instance, if 
an act of seeing a dog occurs in Peter, but Peter does not pay attention to the dog at 
all, does it follow that his seeing is not conscious? David Armstrong denies this. See 
Armstrong (1997: 721-728). Fortunately, I do not have to answer this difficult question 
for Ockham. All I need to say here is that a subject must pay attention to some degree 
to the object of his act in order to become aware of this act. And certainly those acts 
accompanied by some degree of attention are conscious acts. But of course this does 
not imply that only those acts are conscious. 

36 One might object that there are two shifting cases: a shift of attention from (a) the dog 
to another external thing (say, the cat next to the dog) and from (b) the dog to the act of 
cognizing the dog. The question then is how one can know that (b) but not (a) involves 
the shift to an act (of oneself). An answer has to start from the following point: In order 
to shift one’s attention away from an object to the vehicle of cognition, one still has to 
cognize the object. However, in shifting one’s attention away from a dog to a cat, one 
does not need to be aware of the dog anymore (I’d like to thank Stephan Schmid for 
drawing my attention to this difficulty). This difference can help the subject to realize 
that (b) involves the shift to an act, but not (a). 

37 Ockham himself refers to the case of mind-reading angels. See the following note. 

38 “One angel acts on another only in the manner of an object, since [the other angel] can 
be the object of an intuitive or abstractive act of the intellect or of the will”. Rep. II, q. 
16 (OTh V: 369). 
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39 I elaborate further on cases of mind-reading in Schierbaum (2014: 232-240). 

40 One could object that willing to become aware of one’s act presupposes awareness 
of one’s act. This seems to render the account circular. Circularity, however, can be 
avoided. If one assumes that to actually reflect upon one’s act, one has to know in gen¬ 
eral that one is aware of things by means of acts, then, knowing this and being aware 
of, say, a dog by seeing it, one can want to focus on that very act of seeing by means of 
which one is aware of the dog. Wanting to focus on that particular act does not imply 
one’s being aware o/that act (by another act); it only presupposes one’s being aware of 
the dog. For a discussion of this point, see Brower-Toland 2014. 

41 See above, n. 26. 

42 There are different versions of this regress argument in Chatton, Reportatio, prol., 
q. 2, art. 5, 118-119. I discuss the regress argument in more detail in Schierbaum, 
2016. 

43 Reportatio, prol., q. 2, art. 5, 121. 

44 In his discussion of the difference between intuition and abstractive cognition on the 
intellectual level, Chatton explicitly compares intellectual intuition to sense perception 
of external things and abstractive cognition to imagination. See Reportatio, prol., q. 2, 
art. 3, 102. See Rode (2014: 272) for a presentation of Chatton’s account of abstractive 
cognition. 

45 See Ockham, Ord. prol., q. 1 ( OTh I: 31). 

46 Chatton, Reportatio, prol., q. 2, art. 5, 121. The translation relies heavily on Brower- 
Toland’s; see Brower-Toland 2012. 

47 For Chatton’s conception of “experience” see again Rode (2014: 268-274). 

48 “Experiri non est nisi subiectum vivum recipere suum actum”. Reportatio, prol., q. 2, 
art. 5, 121. On this point see also Michon (2007: 133). 

49 For a discussion of further problems with Chatton’s account see Yrjonsuuri 2007a. 

50 Chatton, Reportatio, prol., q. 2, art. 5, 125, (emphasis added). 

51 Due to my limited aim in this section, I cannot even remotely do justice to Suarez’s 
rich account. For a more extensive and excellent discussion see Perler 2014 and also 
Leijenhorst 2012 and Rode (2014: 373-395). 

52 Suarez develops his theory in De anima, a set of questions on Aristotle’s De anima. 
Suarez commented on this work while teaching at the University of Segovia (1571-74) 
and started revising the text late in his life, without ever finishing it. His pupil Balthasar 
Alvarez was responsible for the final redaction and published it in 1621. See Leijen¬ 
horst (2012: 138). In this context, I refer to the new edition: Commentaria una cum 
questionibus in libros Aristotelis De anima (= CDA) ed. Salvador Castellote, 3 vols. 
(Madrid, 1978-1991). 

53 Suarez, CDA, disp. 6, q. 4, n. 2. The question is “whether any sense can cognize its 
proper act” (“utrum aliquis sensus possit cognoscere proprium actum”). 

54 Suarez, CDA, disp. 6, q. 4, n. 2, 502. 

55 “[Vjision cannot see an act of vision, because this power is determined by its truly 
bright object; however, an act of vision is a more perfect quality of another kind . . . 
it is given only with respect to the spiritual power that it can cognize its proper act by 
means of another act, since the power has a most universal object comprising every 
object”. Suarez, CDA, disp. 6, q. 4, n. 4, 506. 

56 Suarez makes this more general claim just a little later: “Since every cognition occurs 
by means of vital attention”. Suarez, CDA, disp. 6, q. 4, n. 7, 510, (emphasis added). 

57 Roughly speaking, species are conceived by medieval authors as the formal means 
or the principle of cognition ( ratio cognoscendi ). According to Aristotelian models 
of cognition, cognition implies the reception of the form of a thing. Since, however, 
it is not possible to receive the form itself, a species is posited as the vehicle or 
means of the reception of the form of a thing which results in the cognition of the 
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thing. For a discussion of the role of species in Suarez’s theory of cognition see 
Spruit (1994: 294-307). See also Chapter 5 of this volume for a further discussion 
of both intelligible and sensible species and Chapter 8 for a discussion of sensible 
species. 

58 “Recipitur species in oculo quando, ad alia attendens, homo non videt”. Suarez, CDA, 
disp. 5, q. 3, n. 1, 340. 

59 “Therefore in another way the species is received vitally in the power, as when the soul 
attends. This attention is not a thing distinct from the soul and its power, but a certain 
mode of it”. Suarez, CDA, disp. 5, q. 3, n. 1, 340. 

60 Perhaps the “initial” turning to the species by means of attention can be compared to 
pressing the “play” button. 

61 See Rode (2014: 402-404). 

62 See again Ockham Quaest. Var., q.5 (OTh VIII: 179-180). 

63 Suarez, CDA, disp. 6, q. 4, n. 7, 510. The production of the cognitive act, as an actual¬ 
ization of the power, is conceived in Aristotelian terms as a change of the power, e.g., 
the change from mere potentiality to actuality. 

64 In medieval semantics it was common to distinguish between the “actus exercitus ” and 
the “actus signatus ”. Roughly speaking, the former designates first-order acts whereas 
the latter designates second-order acts. See Nuchelmans 1988 for discussion of this 
distinction. 

65 Rather, it is intentional insofar as it is directed at its external object. 

66 Most recently, Perler has argued that this awareness of one’s act is necessarily non- 
intentional. See Perler 2014. See also Leijenhorst (2012: 142-4). In my view, its being 
pre-reflexive is not yet sufficient to exclude its being intentional in some improper 
sense. Suarez at least refers to the perceptual act as the improper object of awareness 
in the quoted passage. Of course, it is far from clear what exactly “intentional in some 
improper sense” amounts to. 
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DEBATES ABOUT THE WILL AND 

ITS FREEDOM 


Sydney Penner 


1 Introduction 

As in recent debates about free will, medieval and Renaissance discussions of the 
will and its freedom focused on whether being free is compatible with determin¬ 
ism. A determinist threat was perceived in several places. Perhaps God’s infallible 
foreknowledge of all propositions concerning the future, necessary or contingent, 
determines our choices. Call that “theological determinism”. Perhaps the heavens 
determine all events in the sublunary world. Call that “astral determinism”. Or 
perhaps our intellectual judgements about how good and bad our various options 
are determine our choices. Call that “intellectual determinism”. Additional kinds 
of determinism could be identified. 

Each kind of determinism raises different issues, permits different responses, 
and makes different arguments salient, but each kind was widely taken seriously 
and widely viewed as posing at least a primafacie threat to free will. For a volume 
on the philosophy of mind, the most interesting discussions are the ones concern¬ 
ing intellectual determinism since they address not only the question of the will’s 
freedom but also further questions about the psychological economy, especially 
about the relationship between intellect and will. Hence, this chapter will focus on 
intellectual determinism. The section on Hasdai Crescas is the one notable excep¬ 
tion. Crescas is primarily motivated by concerns about theological determinism; 
he does, however, make several apt arguments for a general causal determinism, 
and given a typical medieval psychology, one might think intellectual determin¬ 
ism a consequence. 

Even with discussions of theological and astral determinisms largely set aside, 
it is still impossible to do justice to the myriad discussions of free will in the 
historical period in question. The question is of intrinsic importance and was tied 
up with key religious and political events. Many figures from many and varied 
intellectual traditions weighed in. Rather than trying to provide encyclopae¬ 
dic coverage of this panoply, the strategy adopted here is simply to select four 
sophisticated thinkers to represent something of the diversity of views found in 
the period . 1 Although the present selection omits significant authors and views, 
my four chosen figures provide some sense of the range of views in play in late 
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medieval and Renaissance discussions in Europe: Ockham represents a radical 
voluntarism; Buridan, an intellectualism (albeit in fairly disguised form); Crescas, 
a compatibilism that leaves only a minimal sort of freedom; and Suarez, a moder¬ 
ate voluntarism . 2 

Despite discussing the figures in chronological order and ending with Suarez’s 
moderate position, I do not intend to suggest a historical story of a battle between 
two opposing views culminating in Suarez’s grand synthesis. It is true that he is 
something of a synthesizer, but with respect to the issue at hand there were many 
moderate voluntarists long before Suarez. I have made no attempt to impose a 
narrative arc on what is actually a messy story of continual disagreement. The 
relative predominance of various views may have shifted to some degree, but the 
more salient fact is that the same disputes and fundamentally similar positions can 
be found throughout the period. Although I do not offer a historical narrative in 
this chapter, I do, nevertheless, briefly discuss several significant historical events 
that are worth keeping in mind when looking at accounts of free will. 

2 Psychological framework 

In recent discussions concerning the problem of free will, some views that attribute 
libertarian freedom (that is, a freedom that is incompatible with determinism) to 
human beings are characterized as views that endorse agent-causation. The picture 
is one according to which most causation that occurs in the world involves events 
causing subsequent events (all of which might happen deterministically), but where 
human free actions are caused by human agents rather than by prior events. In other 
words, although most events are caused by prior events, some events are caused by 
persisting substances, namely human beings. Obvious questions then follow about 
how this agent-causation is supposed to fit into the broader picture. 

The figures discussed in this chapter would have found this framework alien. 
On their view, inspired by Aristotle, all causation is agent-causation in the sense 
that all effects are caused by agents, that is, by substances and their powers. 
A human being builds a house and thereby is the cause of the house being built. 
Likewise, fire warms the water in the pot above it and thereby is the cause of the 
water being heated. The human and the fire have different kinds of capacities, but 
they are both agents. 

But medieval philosophers do not take this commitment to ubiquitous agent- 
causation to settle the question of free will. Having freedom was not part of the 
notion of being an agent. It was generally agreed that at least some agents act 
necessarily once the requisite conditions for acting are in place (e.g., the water 
is adjacent to the fire, there is no insulating barrier between them, and so forth). 
But perhaps not all agents act necessarily in that manner. That is the important 
question: not whether some effects are caused by agents rather than by events, but 
whether some agents act freely rather than necessarily . 3 

The figures discussed in this chapter also agree that human beings have a 
rational soul. But this claim should not be taken to imply anything about whether 
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the rational soul is one part of a human soul also comprised of other parts such as 
nutritive and sensitive parts or whether the rational soul is a separate soul in its 
own right or even whether the rational soul has a faculty or capacity for under¬ 
standing - namely the intellect - and a faculty for willing - namely the will. 4 
There is some agreement about these matters, at least on the surface. As a matter 
of fact, there were active disputes about whether these faculties are really identi¬ 
cal to the soul or distinct from it and whether the faculties are really distinct from 
each other or really identical and only conceptually distinct (see Chapter 3). But 
even Ockham, who thinks the will is only conceptually distinct from the intellect, 
still takes this conceptual distinction to be useful and develops his psychological 
theories in terms of the intellect and will. 

Our concern is with the will. It is typically characterized as the rational appe¬ 
tite, that is, the desiring faculty of the rational part of the soul. The will, however, 
is not the only appetite a human has. Rather, it is the appetite of the rational soul 
or the rational part of the soul. The sensitive part of the soul, for example, might 
bring its own appetites to bear and figure in the explanation why a given action 
was performed. 

One way to get a better sense of the nature of the will is to look at what sorts 
of acts are characteristic of it. The most obvious one is choice. The will chooses 
between different courses of action. As the story common to the figures in this 
chapter goes, when one deliberates about what to do, the intellect presents dif¬ 
ferent options to the will. This is necessary, since the will by itself is blind. Once 
intellect has presented the different options and judged of their respective merits, 
the will chooses one, which then typically leads the agent to perform the actions 
that accord with the chosen course. Choice is, in fact, the act that receives the 
lion’s share of attention. But it is by no means the only act attributed to the will. 
Love, desire, intention, and enjoyment (that is, enjoyment of a willed good once 
it has been attained) are also attributed to the will. 5 These are, of course, all acts 
that involve the will’s objects. The will loves and desires a variety of good things, 
chooses and intends some of them, and enjoys them should it be fortunate enough 
to attain the chosen and intended goods. 

Since our primary concern is with the will’s freedom, our primary concern will 
also be with choice, since it is in making choices that the will’s putative freedom 
would be exercised. 


3 The Condemnation of 1277 

To better understand the philosophical currents regarding the issue of the will’s 
freedom, it will be helpful to begin with an event that occurred slightly before the 
period examined in this volume. The sudden influx of previously lost Aristote¬ 
lian texts in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries excited much scholarly attention 
in the Latin West. Some of the attention was enthusiastic - after all, here was 
a sophisticated philosophical picture ranging over a wide array of issues - but 
some was more wary. A variety of Aristotelian positions were or at least seemed 
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incompatible with Christian doctrine. Unsurprisingly, then, the thirteenth century 
saw a series of battles between those more enthusiastic about Aristotelian phi¬ 
losophy and those more concerned with defending Christian doctrine from this 
pagan threat. 

One salvo came in 1277 when, at the behest of Pope John XXI, Stephen Tern- 
pier, the Bishop of Paris, issued a condemnation of 219 or 220 propositions that 
a commission of 16 theologians had purportedly drawn from a number of sus¬ 
pect writings. Tempier was concerned that some scholars, especially in the fac¬ 
ulty of arts, were giving serious consideration to a variety of positions contrary 
to the Catholic faith, supporting them by appeal to “gentile” writings, and then 
failing adequately to refute those erroneous positions. Consequently, in order to 
save those who might hear such things and be led into error, Tempier forbade the 
teaching of the condemned propositions and excommunicated all who in any way 
taught or defended them or even just listened to them. 

The condemned propositions deal with a wide range of topics from the unicity 
of the intellect (whose late medieval reception is discussed in Chapter 4) to the 
eternity of the world to astral determinism to the killing of irrational animals. Most 
relevant for present purposes, a number of the condemned propositions seem to 
limit human freedom in some way or other. Propositions stating that the will is 
moved by heavenly bodies, that the will follows appetite, and that the will submits 
to the intellect’s judgements are all condemned as undermining the human free¬ 
dom essential for moral responsibility (Wippel 1995: 255-261, 2002: 70). 

There is very little consensus about the Condemnation of 1277. 6 Scholars disa¬ 
gree, for example, about who the targets of the condemnation were (especially 
whether Thomas Aquinas was a target), and they disagree about how much of an 
effect these condemnations had on subsequent philosophical work. With respect 
to our topic, it appears that voluntarist accounts that emphasized human free¬ 
dom became more prevalent after the condemnations. Since certain accounts that 
in modem terms might be labelled determinist or compatibilist accounts were 
clearly condemned, one might attribute this rise in voluntarist accounts to the 
constraints imposed by Tempier’s condemnations. Certainly, some who subse¬ 
quently defended voluntarist accounts appealed explicitly to the condemnations in 
support of their own views. On the other hand, perhaps the condemnations merely 
captured the sentiments of a philosophical trend already underway. Perhaps dis¬ 
satisfaction with intellectualist accounts was already increasing for independent 
philosophical reasons. It seems safe to say, however, that the 1277 Parisian con¬ 
demnations helped create an environment hospitable to accounts emphasizing the 
libertarian freedom of the human will, at least for those working within its orbit 
of influence. 7 


4 William of Ockham (c. 1288-1347) 

One of the most striking fourteenth-century advocates of the will’s primacy and 
freedom is William of Ockham. 8 The Franciscan order of which he was a part was 
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known for emphasizing the will and its freedom, but Ockham went significantly 
beyond the more standard Franciscan views and certainly went well beyond any¬ 
thing demanded by the Condemnation of 1277. 

In keeping with voluntarist themes, Ockham declares the will to be more noble 
than the intellect and not to be determined by the latter. These claims need to be 
examined carefully to be understood, since at an ontological level Ockham does 
not think that the soul and its faculties are really distinct. 9 As he puts it: “I say 
that the faculties of the soul that we are speaking of in the case under discus¬ 
sion, namely, intellect and will... are really the same as each other and with the 
essence of the soul.” 10 Ockham both emphasizes the will’s freedom from the intel¬ 
lect more than most medieval philosophers and takes the minority position that 
the distinction between the soul’s faculties or powers is merely conceptual (on the 
latter point, see Chapter 3, section 2.1, of this volume). Holding those two posi¬ 
tions might sound paradoxical. But a resolution is ready to hand. On Ockham’s 
view, the terms “intellect” and “will” both have the same signification in that both 
signify the soul, but they have different connotations. The former connotes the 
soul insofar as it can understand and the latter insofar as it can will, and those 
acts are really distinct. 11 So to say that the will is not determined by the intellect 
is simply a shorter way of saying that those acts that we characterize as the will’s 
acts (e.g., choices) are not determined by those acts that we characterize as the 
intellect’s acts (e.g., cognitions). 

For example, suppose Mary promised her friend Sarah that she would help her 
move into her new apartment, but on the day of the move, Mary discovers that 
there will be a concert at the same time, featuring her favourite cello concerto. 
She thinks about her options and judges that, while there is something to be said 
for breaking her promise (she would really enjoy a live performance of the cello 
concerto, especially given that it has been several years since she last had the 
pleasure), nevertheless, the better thing to do would be to keep her promise and 
help her friend. That judgement is an intellectual act. Does it constitute or deter¬ 
mine a choice to go help her friend? Not on Ockham’s view. He thinks that Mary 
is still free to help or not to help her friend. She can still choose the pleasure of the 
concert, despite having to go against her better judgement in doing so. 

Nor is the will otherwise determined: 

As for the first article, it should be noted that what I am calling freedom 
is the power by which I can indifferently and contingently posit diverse 
things, in such a way that I am both able to cause and able not to cause 
the same effect when there is no difference anywhere else outside that 
power. 12 

This text helps explain just what is distinctive about the will’s freedom. Ockham 
frequently describes the will as having a power for opposites. The significance 
of that description might not immediately be obvious. Are not many powers like 
that? Someone with the power of vision, for example, can both see red and not see 
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red (when looking at a blue sky, for example). A cat has the power to eat mice and 
not to eat mice. But a cat is not free, and vision is not a free power. On Ockham’s 
view, the circumstances under which a cat is able to eat mice are different than 
the conditions under which it is able not to eat mice. Non-free powers may have 
a capacity for opposites in some sense, but only if they themselves are affected in 
different ways (they are not indifferent, as Ockham would say). When there are 
red roses in front of my eyes, my vision allows me to see red, but not when my 
eyes are only presented with a blue sky. The will, however, is altogether different. 
It is free to choose for or against a course of action even once all the other condi¬ 
tions are present and accounted for. 

The only kind of necessity in willing that Ockham allows is a necessity that is 
conditional on a prior willing. On the assumption that I will to go to Grand Manan 
Island and that the only way to get there is by boat, we might say that my willing 
to go to the island necessarily leads to my willing to take a boat. But willing to 
take a boat is not strictly necessary, since I am always free to cease willing to go 
to Grand Manan Island (Osborne 2012: 439). 

All that has been said so far is compatible with saying that the will is funda¬ 
mentally oriented to the good. On such a view the will is constrained to some 
degree in its willing. It necessarily wills something perceived as good, but perhaps 
is still left free with respect to a wide range of options, namely all those that are 
perceived as good. Ockham goes further, however, and suggests that one can even 
will something evil without viewing it as good and can nill (that is, will against 
the good) without seeing it as connected to evil in any way. 13 Augustine famously 
struggles to explain why he stole pears as a youth, given that he had no need for 
them as food (1998: 28-34). 14 He considers the possibility that he simply wanted 
to steal the pears precisely because doing so would be wicked, but he finds such an 
explanation incredible. Surely there must have been some good he was pursuing, 
even if only an inferior one! Ockham does not think that any good need be found 
to explain such actions. Perhaps Augustine simply wanted to steal. 

Ockham suggests that there is a way of reading the traditional claim that the 
good is the will’s object or that the will can only will good that is compatible 
with his account. The term “good” can be understood in two ways. In one sense, 
the good is just what can be willed. Understood that way, it is true that the will 
can only will good, but it is a trivial truth. On the other hand, “good” can also 
be understood as designating something in one of the three traditional classes 
of goods: the fine ( honestum ), the useful, and the pleasurable. If we understand 
“good” in this way, then Ockham insists that a rational agent is free to will a bad 
thing even though it neither is nor appears to be good in any of these three ways 
and is free to will against such a good even if it neither is nor appears to be bad in 
any of the corresponding ways. 15 

In particular, Ockham argues that one can will to be unhappy. By this he does 
not simply mean that one can mistakenly pursue false goods that will in fact lead 
to unhappiness. Nobody denies that could happen. Instead, Ockham makes the 
much more striking claim that people are free to will unhappiness knowingly. 
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He cites several cases in support of his claim. One case is that of an unbeliever 
who does not think there is an afterlife let alone any rewards to be had in such an 
afterlife and yet sacrifices his life for the common good. The other case is that of a 
person who commits suicide, thereby precluding happiness. These cases were fre¬ 
quently discussed, of course, and medieval theologians who thought that the will 
always pursues the good had standard accounts to give of how an agent pursuing 
happiness might come to sacrifice her life or commit suicide. But Ockham rejects 
those explanations and takes these cases to support his contention that one can 
fail to will happiness or even will unhappiness. Ockham also argues that there are 
cases where people sin knowing perfectly well that doing so will lead to unhappi¬ 
ness and amounts to choosing unhappiness (Osborne 2012: 448—455). 

What grounds do we have for thinking that we possess this sort of radically free 
power? Ockham is sceptical about demonstrating by argument that the will is free: 

[T]he thesis in question cannot be proved by any argument, since every 
argument meant to prove it will assume something that is just as unknown 
as, or more unknown than, the conclusion. Nevertheless, the thesis can 
be known evidently through experience, since a human being experi¬ 
ences that, no matter how much reason dictates a given thing, the will is 
still able to will that thing or not to will it or to will against it. 16 

In his view, arguments for the freedom of our will necessarily end up begging the 
question. He thinks, however, that introspective experience can show us that we 
are free. I can deliberate at length about what to do, canvass all the reasons for and 
against each option, and carefully judge the relative goodness of each. Yet there is 
still a moment of choice, and at that moment, my will is free and undetermined. 
I am free to will what I judged best or to will against it. I am even free to will 
against all the good options and pursue something that I know perfectly well to be 
bad and lacking in any redeeming good. And, Ockham thinks, I can know from 
experience that I am free in this way at the moment of choice. 

5 Jean Buridan (c. 1300-after 1358) 

While some scholastics were happy to subscribe to the prevalent voluntarist spirit, 
whether in an extreme form such as Ockham’s or in a more moderate form, others 
were not. The fourteenth-century Parisian arts master Jean Buridan often defends 
positions similar to Ockham’s but not when it comes to the will and its relation 
to intellectual acts. 17 Buridan’s position, however, has to be interpreted with care, 
since much of what he says appears on the surface to be in keeping with volunta¬ 
rism. He himself claims to be offering a “middle opinion” between voluntarism 
and intellectualism. 18 

Early in his extended discussion of the will in his commentary on Aristotle’s 
Nicomachean Ethics, Buridan defines voluntary agents as agents that “can, with 
everything else disposed in the same way, freely determine themselves to each 
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opposite.” 19 This, of course, sounds similar to what Ockham says. Furthermore, 
Buridan also makes heavy use of a threefold division of which voluntarists are 
fond: in relation to a given object, an agent can will it, nill it, or not-will it. The 
last term is sometimes used as a negation of the first, in which case it includes nill- 
ing. That is, I can not-will an object either by nilling it or by simply lacking an act 
of willing. But “not-willing” can also be used more strictly to refer just to those 
cases where an agent neither wills nor nills, and thus a proper threefold division 
results. In Buridan’s case the third alternative is typically cast as deferring. That 
is, in addition to willing or nilling, a voluntary agent can defer or hold off, and 
neither will nor nill. That we are free in this way, he thinks, anyone can experience 
for themselves. 20 

Such voluntarist-sounding strands have suggested to some scholars that Buri¬ 
dan accepts voluntarism, albeit in a more moderate form than Ockham’s. There 
are other strands, however, and I take Zupko (1995) and Pironet (2001) to have 
argued convincingly that Buridan is better read as an intellectualist. 21 I shall fol¬ 
low their reading. A number of strands may be pointed to that suggest a more 
intellectualist account. First, Buridan sees the will as both a passive and an active 
faculty. Its passive acts flow necessarily from the intellect’s judgements. By pre¬ 
senting an obj ect as good, the intellect generates a kind of pleasure or agreement 
in the will towards the object, while by presenting an object as bad it generates 
a kind of displeasure or disagreement. If an object is presented as having both 
good and bad aspects, both kinds of receptive acts follow. These receptive acts are 
causally necessary, albeit not sufficient, for the active acts of willing, nilling, and 
deferring. 22 Second, Buridan does not think that the will can act against the deliv¬ 
erances of reason as such. If an object is presented as absolutely good, the agent 
necessarily comes to will it. If an object is presented as wholly bad, the agent nec¬ 
essarily comes to nill it. Those, of course, would be extraordinary cases. But even 
in cases where objects are presented as having a mixture of good and bad aspects, 
if one object is presented as better than another, the will cannot choose the lesser 
good, although it can defer. 23 Third, Buridan makes it clear that the reason the will 
has been given this freedom to defer is in order to allow fallible creatures like us 
to make more reasonable decisions. Sometimes what initially appears good turns 
out to be bad on closer inspection. Sometimes what appears bad turns out to lead 
to good. Our capacity to defer allows us to make a closer inspection, as needed. So 
deferment is not intended as a means to allow the will to go against intellect, but 
as a mechanism to allow the intellect to go back and look harder. 24 

While these three strands are certainly of a more intellectualist bent, they are, 
strictly speaking, compatible with the fundamental voluntarist claim that will is 
not always determined by intellect. The matter now hinges on how one under¬ 
stands deferral. If the will’s deferral amounted to the will picking an option 
that the intellect deems less good than another option, a capacity for deferral 
would conflict with intellectualist accounts. On the other hand, if deferral only 
comes at the recommendation of the intellect, then the deferment in no way 
threatens the intellectualist claim that the intellect ultimately determines the 
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will. Buridan, it turns out, is not entirely forthcoming about exactly how the 
psychological process surrounding deferment works. But Zupko makes a strong 
case that Buridan says enough to imply that the only way the will can defer is if 
the intellect has judged that doing so would be good (1995: 91-94). Deferment 
in order to deliberate further is no exception to the general rule that one can only 
will what the intellect has presented as good. It is evident from experience that 
agents do sometimes return to the drawing board to investigate their options fur¬ 
ther, so what Buridan is acknowledging with the capacity for deferral is simply 
what any reasonably sophisticated intellectualist will acknowledge (even if he 
himself presents deferment as providing the middle road between voluntarism 
and intellectualism). Sometimes a particular judgement or set of judgements 
does not result in willing or nilling the options presented; sometimes the agent 
decides to deliberate further. But on the intellectualist view that decision will 
itself need to be based on a judgement. However many iterations that process 
may involve, on Buridan’s intellectualist view the sequence will bottom out in 
a judgement. 

Given that the first occasion for hearing Buridan’s name typically arises in 
discussions of Buridan’s ass, I should say something about the choice between 
two equally good options. As it happens, the infamous ass between two equally 
attractive piles of hay cannot be found in Buridan’s writings. He does, however, 
talk about humans and dogs faced with equally attractive options. In the case of 
human beings, he seems to depart somewhat from a straightforward intellectual¬ 
ist account and grants that the will can opt for one of two options judged equally 
good. He notes, however, that this would be difficult to prove by reason and so is 
better taken on faith (Rescher 2005: 18-22). 25 

Why did Buridan borrow so much voluntarist language for a fundamentally 
intellectualist account? He was well aware of the 1277 Paris condemnations and 
explicitly attempts to show that he is not violating them. One may suppose, then, 
that at least part of the motivation for expressing his views the way he does was 
to avoid falling afoul of the condemnations (Pironet 2001: 213—219; Zupko 1995: 
98-99). 


6 Hasdai Crescas (c. 1340-1410/11) 

In the fourteenth century, Hasdai Crescas, a leading rabbinic figure in the Ibe¬ 
rian Jewish community, vigorously critiqued the Aristotelian philosophy, which, 
thanks to Maimonides, was prevalent not only in Christian scholasticism but also 
in Jewish philosophy. 26 In his view, Aristotelian philosophy undermined crucial 
aspects of the Jewish tradition and therefore ought to be resisted. As previously 
mentioned, the 1277 Parisian condemnations also sprang from the fear that Aris- 
totelianism was undermining a religious tradition. On the issue of the will’s free¬ 
dom, however, Crescas went in the opposite direction, arguing for a universal 
determinism without making any exception for human choice. Crescas, of course, 
felt no need to heed the Parisian condemnations. 
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Debates about free will became a central issue in Jewish thought in the four¬ 
teenth century, probably due in part to Christian scholastic influence and perhaps 
also to impetus received from complicated entanglements with the Inquisition 
and Christian and Jewish polemics (Pines 1967; Rudavsky 2003; Sirat 1990: esp. 
308-322). The standard context for these debates was concern about the compat¬ 
ibility of human free will and divine omniscience - in particular, divine fore¬ 
knowledge of future contingents. Although I have focused on discussions about 
the psychological economy of the intellect and will, concern about divine fore¬ 
knowledge and human free will is prevalent in the Christian tradition as well, 
having already received an influential formulation in the fifth book of Boethius’s 
The Consolation of Philosophy. There are many ways of spelling out the details, 
but the basic concern is that God’s omniscience implies that, for any future state 
of affairs, God infallibly knows that the state of affairs will come about, and so 
that state of affairs cannot fail to come about, since if it did not then God’s fore¬ 
knowledge would be falsified contrary to the assumption of his omniscience. But 
if all future states of affairs cannot fail to come about, that is, if all future states of 
affairs are necessitated, then there is no room for human free choice. An agent has 
no control over the antecedent conditions and consequently has no control over 
the state of affairs they necessitate. 27 

A wide range of responses have been offered to this issue. Most philosophers 
and theologians, both Christian and Jewish, have opted for stratagems designed 
to leave divine foreknowledge and human free will compatible. Some, however, 
have conceded that initial appearances are correct and that they really are incom¬ 
patible. Such incompatibilists can then take one of two tacks. One is to give up 
divine omniscience or at least to carefully constrain our understanding of it. In 
the Jewish tradition, this option finds a prominent representative in Gersonides 
(1288-1344). Gersonides argues that when it comes to any future contingent state 
of affairs, God knows that the state of affairs may or may not be actualized, but 
God does not know which of two contrary states of affairs will be actualized. Ger¬ 
sonides’s motivation precisely is to safeguard contingency in the world and thus 
allow for human free choice. This is clearly an incompatibilist proposal insofar as 
Gersonides denies that God knows which future contingent states of affairs will 
be actualized. It should be noted, however, that he does not take himself to have 
sacrificed divine omniscience, since he does not think that it belongs to omnisci¬ 
ence or to divine perfection to know things as they are not. Since a future contin¬ 
gent state of affairs is merely possible, God’s omniscience only requires knowing 
that it is possible (Rudavsky 1983, 1985). 

The other incompatibilist tack is to preserve divine foreknowledge but to deny 
human free will. One might charge Crescas with going this route; he certainly 
has no use for Gersonides’s account, though it should be noted that he identifies 
himself as a compatibilist. In fact, he opens the second treatise of The Light of the 
Lord by identifying six cornerstones of the Torah or six pillars “upon which the 
House of God is established” and one of those six is choice. 28 Commandments 
do not apply to those whose actions are under coercion or compulsion, so the 
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commandments of the Law make sense only if human beings can choose to follow 
the law. Crescas also grants that this requires contingency. 29 As we will see, how¬ 
ever, his compatibilism turns on carefully circumscribed notions of free choice 
and contingency (cf. Sirat 1990: 367). 30 

The guiding question of the relevant section is whether “the nature of the pos¬ 
sible exists.” 31 Adopting the scholastic method, Crescas first presents a series of 
arguments for an affirmative answer, then a series of arguments for a negative 
answer, before finally offering his own resolution of the issue. It should be noted 
that Crescas uses the term “possible” for that “which may be or may not be.” 32 
Readers who find it odd to say that the necessary is not possible may wish to think 
in terms of contingency instead. 

Two of the arguments that Crescas presents for the conclusion that the possible 
exists are versions of the notorious laziness objection that goes back to ancient 
responses to Stoicism. If everything is necessitated, then there is no reason for 
effort and diligence. If everything is necessitated, then the commandments and 
prohibitions of the Torah are pointless. He also presents the claim that we can tell 
from experience that our wills are free. We do not feel compelled; at the moment 
of choice, we experience ourselves as able to will and able not to will. Another 
argument he presents starts from the premise that it is unjust to reward and pun¬ 
ish necessitated actions. Reward and punishment of human action are prominent 
features of the Torah, however, so human actions must be possible, i.e., not neces¬ 
sitated. Crescas presents several other arguments as well, but these are the ones of 
greatest interest for present purposes. 33 

Turning to the arguments for the negative answer, the main impetus comes 
from considerations of causality and from the doctrine of divine foreknowledge. 
Regarding the latter point, Crescas vehemently opposes the Gersonidean position 
and argues at length earlier in the work that God’s omniscience extends to all 
particulars and to knowledge of which future contingents will obtain. 34 With that 
incompatibilist route closed off, one might then conclude that God’s foreknowl¬ 
edge precludes human freedom. 35 The first of the causal arguments relies on the 
premises (i) that all generable and corruptible things must have causes; (ii) that 
causal connections are necessary connections (that is, the effect is necessarily 
brought about if the cause obtains); (iii) that all causes must have prior causes 
until one reaches the First Being; and (iv) that the First Being is a necessarily 
existing being. Hence, necessity flows from the First Being through a chain of 
necessary connections to any given effect. 36 The second causal argument, while 
couched in different terms, makes a similar point. The third argument takes the 
premise that nothing can bring itself from potentiality to actuality and applies it to 
the will. For the will to move itself would require either that the will bring itself to 
actuality from potentiality (violating the premise) or that a prior willing bring this 
willing into actuality (thereby launching an infinite regress, unless one of the prior 
willings was caused by an external object). Consequently, any actual willing must 
trace back to an external object that caused it. 37 Finally, Crescas invites his read¬ 
ers to consider a thought experiment. Imagine “two people in identical situations. 
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with identical temperaments, identical characteristics, and [an] identical relation 
to a particular thing.” 38 It is not obvious that his libertarian opponents would give 
the desired answer, but Crescas deems it inconceivable for one of these two peo¬ 
ple to choose one way and the other to choose the other way. After all, there is ex 
hypothesi nothing that could explain the difference in choice. 39 All of these argu¬ 
ments lead to the conclusion that the possible has no place; everything actual is 
necessary. 

Having presented the arguments for and against the existence of possibil¬ 
ity, Crescas proposes to resolve the issue by making a distinction between the 
modality of things in themselves and of things with respect to their causes. 40 
With this distinction in place, there is logical space for something to be 
(i) necessary in itself, (ii) not necessary in itself but necessary with respect to its 
causes, or (iii) neither necessary in itself nor necessary with respect to its causes. 
According to Crescas, however, the last class is empty; there are no things that 
are necessary in either way. God is necessary in himself, but most things fall into 
the second class, as do human volitions. Considered in itself, there is nothing 
about my will that necessitates it choosing to raise my hand or not to raise my 
hand. But my choice will not come about without a cause. With respect to that 
cause, my will is necessitated. Being necessary in one way and not in another 
way is not unique to human agency. In fact, Crescas himself uses the example 
of copper developing a green patina or verdigris. 41 There is nothing about cop¬ 
per in itself that necessitates verdigris, so in that sense verdigris is possible. 
But once the relevant causes are in place, the verdigris is necessitated. In other 
words, verdigris is possible in itself but necessary with respect to its causes, just 
as human volitions are. 

Although Crescas presents his resolution as a via media, his position is clearly 
more in keeping with the arguments against the existence of possibility than 
with the arguments for it, and someone who made such arguments for possibil¬ 
ity would probably be unhappy with his resolution. The text also makes it obvi¬ 
ous that Crescas is more sympathetic to the arguments against possibility, since 
he responds at greater length to the arguments for possibility and offers harsher 
criticism. For example, he charges some with begging the question, including the 
argument from experience. The determinist is proposing that we have wills whose 
choices are caused but without any feeling of compulsion; to respond that we 
know we are free because we feel free begs the question. 42 

In response to the laziness objections, he makes the equally classic response: if 
the effects were necessary in themselves, then effort, diligence, commandments, 
and so forth would be futile. 43 But effects in general and our volitions and actions 
in particular are not necessary in themselves. Rather, they are necessary with 
respect to their causes. So those causes are, of course, not irrelevant to the effects. 
Commandments, for example, could be one of the causes leading to an effect. If 
part of the causal chain leading to Noah building an ark is God commanding him 
to do so, then God’s command is not futile. In fact, Noah’s action depends on the 
command in the same way that effects normally depend on their causes. 
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Punishments and rewards can, of course, serve the same purpose of helping to 
cause some actions rather than others. But is it just? Here Crescas suggests that 
rewards and punishments are necessitated by our actions just as effects are neces¬ 
sitated by causes. Causal consequences are not evaluated as just or unjust. It is not 
unjust for someone who sticks her hand in fire to be burned, since that is simply 
the causal consequence of doing so. 44 

This response might seem to suggest that any action, whether coerced or not, 
may be punished. Crescas recognizes the concern, 45 but nevertheless thinks it 
important to distinguish between actions that are caused “without felt compul¬ 
sion” and actions that are caused “with felt compulsion.” The former are caused 
via the will and so properly involve volitions, whereas the latter are not voluntary. 
This distinction is straightforward enough and is a standard fixture in accounts 
arguing that free choice is compatible with determinism. There is an obvious dif¬ 
ference between getting an agent to do something by causing her to want to do 
it versus compelling her to do it despite her not wanting to do it. Furthermore, in 
principle one could obviously argue that rewards and punishments are just in the 
case of voluntary actions but not in the case of involuntary or coerced actions. It 
is less clear, however, on what basis Crescas can declare rewards and punishments 
just in one case but not the other. He himself notes that getting burned is not unjust 
even if one comes too close to a fire involuntarily. 46 It is difficult to discern a frilly 
satisfactory response to this question in Crescas - partly because he immediately 
turns his attention away from the general question to the more particular question 
how it can be just to punish people for false beliefs about the Torah, given that 
beliefs are not voluntary. The answer to the more particular question is to say that 
rewards and punishments are not so much for the beliefs themselves but for the 
voluntary desires and pleasures accompanying them. But that still leaves the gen¬ 
eral question. Here the view seems to be that the causal consequences, namely the 
rewards and punishments, are in fact caused by the soul’s volitions. Hence, when 
those volitions are not present in the case of involuntary actions, the rewards and 
punishments do not apply. 47 

Before moving on, it is worth noting that there is also an esoteric element in 
Crescas’s account. He acknowledges that publicizing the true view about the will 
“is dangerous to the masses.” 48 If people are told that their actions are neces¬ 
sitated, morality will suffer because most people will fail to see that the laziness 
objections are unsound and that divine punishment for their misdeeds is still just. 

7 Francisco Suarez (1548-1617) 

In the later medieval Christian tradition, theologians and philosophers generally 
give more robust accounts of the will’s freedom or at least frame their theories 
carefully to avoid suspicions of denying the freedom of the will. That caution is 
thrown to the wind in the upheavals of the Reformation. Magisterial Protestant 
Reformers such as Martin Luther and John Calvin are adamant that attributing 
any robust free will to humans fails to account adequately for the utter corruption 
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that resulted from sin and the necessity of divine grace. Luther, in particular, is 
reacting in part to the Ockhamist legacy as passed down through the fifteenth- 
century German scholastic Gabriel Biel (Biechler 1970). Luther’s dismissals of 
free will, however, need to be interpreted with some caution both because he 
clearly assumes a libertarian understanding of free will and because he has a pen¬ 
chant for making intemperate statements in the heat of battle (perhaps he would, 
for example, concede that we have a sort of compatibilist freedom that is suffi¬ 
cient for moral responsibility). Many of these Reformation discussions, e.g., the 
famous dispute between Luther and Erasmus (Rupp & Watson 1969), help make 
vivid what is at stake between rival accounts of the will but are less philosophi¬ 
cally sophisticated than many earlier treatments. Still, the Protestant Reformers 
may fairly be credited with helping make freedom of the will one of the dominant 
issues of the sixteenth century (see Penner 2017) and making at least some quar¬ 
ters more hospitable for accounts that either deny the will’s freedom altogether 
or reanalyze the will’s freedom as a voluntariness compatible with being neces¬ 
sitated by prior causes. 

Towards the end of the century, the same issues came under fierce dispute 
within Roman Catholic circles in what is sometimes known as the De anxiliis 
controversy after the papal tribunal convened to resolve the matter (ending in a 
stalemate). The history is complex, but a key event occurred in 1588 with the pub¬ 
lication of Luis de Molina’s aptly titled work The Harmony of Free Will with the 
Gift of Grace, Divine Foreknowledge, Providence, Predestination, and Reproba¬ 
tion. Molina insisted that an adequate account of human agency and moral respon¬ 
sibility requires attributing libertarian freedom to the human will. As Molina puts 
it: “that agent is called free which, once all the requisites for acting have been pos¬ 
ited, is able to act and able not to act, or is able to do one thing in such a way that 
it is also able to do some contrary.” 49 He further asserts that his theory of middle 
knowledge allows us to reconcile this kind of human freedom with divine fore¬ 
knowledge, providence, and predestination. His opponents were unimpressed. 
A fellow Spanish theologian, the Dominican Domingo Banez, led an effort to 
have the Spanish Inquisition place Molina’s work on the list of prohibited books. 
Molina’s fellow Jesuits rushed to his defence, charging Banez with falling into the 
same heresy as Luther and Calvin by denying human beings any responsibility 
for their salvation, while Banez and his Dominican allies charged Molina and his 
fellow Jesuits with falling into the Pelagian heresy of granting human beings the 
ability to choose what is good without the aid of divine grace. 

Participants in this dispute wrote a prodigious amount of work, and even a sum¬ 
mary of the various positions would make this chapter too long. As a result, I shall 
focus solely on the account offered by the broadly Molinist Francisco Suarez 
(1548-1617). His view was widely influential, representative of the views within 
the Jesuit order, and moderate in the sense of falling between Protestant and 
Dominican views on the one hand and the radically voluntarist views of Ockham 
and Biel on the other. Even treating Suarez’s views comprehensively is impossi¬ 
ble here. 50 His works include extensive discussions of the divine will, angelic will. 
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of human free will in relation to theological concerns such as divine foreknowl¬ 
edge, providence, and grace, and of human free will in relation to the intellect. 
I shall focus on the last topic, which receives its most sophisticated treatment in 
the context of Suarez’s extensive account of efficient causation in the Metaphysi¬ 
cal Disputations. 

On Suarez’s general picture of causation, efficient causation and final causation 
are intimately connected in that neither efficient causes nor final causes can exer¬ 
cise their causality without the other. The way this plays out in the case of choice 
is that the agent efficiently causes choice via the relevant power, namely the will, 
in response to an object presented as good, this object being the final cause. But 
first comes an act of love for that object. That love cannot actually be elicited by 
the final cause unless the will efficiently causes it, and it cannot be efficiently 
caused by the will unless the final cause elicits it. The efficient cause and final 
cause have to concur for the act of love to be produced. This is the sense in which 
the efficient causal aspect and final causal aspect are mutually interdependent. Or, 
as Suarez sometimes likes to put it, there is a “mutual causality” between final 
and efficient causes. 51 Intellect is crucially involved because the will is blind. So 
a potential end or final cause must be presented to the will by intellect. Once an 
object has been cognized, the will can respond to the object with one of its char¬ 
acteristic acts, e.g., choice. 52 

With respect to freedom, Suarez’s account can be seen as a balancing act 
between attributing sufficient freedom to the will to ground moral responsibility 
and attributing sufficient responsiveness to reasons to justify counting the will 
as a rational appetite. Like Molina, Suarez thinks our moral practices presup¬ 
pose libertarian freedom. For non-rational causes, Suarez agrees with Crescas 
that there are necessary connections between causes and effects, at least once 
all the prerequisites for causation are in place. Fire by itself may not necessarily 
heat water (for example, if the fire is far away from the water), but once all the 
prerequisites such as proximity and absence of impediments are in place, the fire 
necessarily heats the water. But Suarez by no means agrees that this model also 
applies in the case of our wills. He argues at length that human agents are free in 
the sense of being able both to act and not to act even once all the prerequisites 
for acting are posited. 53 

Initially Suarez says that it is obvious from experience that we have this free¬ 
dom, though he then notes precisely the sorts of objections that a compatibilist 
such as Crescas would make, namely that even if we were determined, we would 
feel as if we were operating freely if our actions were determined by a causal 
chain passing through our judgements and will rather than our actions being 
coerced against our will. Suarez then concedes that perhaps the argument from 
experience is not as evident as one might have hoped. There is still room for an 
“obstinate person” to raise difficulties. Still, Suarez thinks that our experience of 
being able to resist rewards and punishments provides at least some experiential 
evidence for thinking that we have this sort of freedom. 54 He also argues that it 
would be impious to suggest that our wicked actions were necessitated by God. 
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Hence, we have to be free to allow for the needed breaks in the chain of necessita- 
tion. It would, he notes, be especially outrageous to suggest that God necessitates 
our wicked actions and then punishes us for them. 55 Furthermore, Suarez argues 
that our practices of praise and blame presuppose freedom. He notes that people 
get indignant when they suffer an injustice, but not if the agent cannot help inflict¬ 
ing the injustice because she lacks the relevant mental capacities to act freely. 
Rather, people are blamed and punished if it is thought that they were free to do 
otherwise. 56 

Suarez thinks this freedom comes in via the will since the intellect’s judge¬ 
ments cannot be directly free. He is indeed happy to allow for doxastic volunta¬ 
rism, but he stresses the latter half of that term. There are, in fact, cases where 
we are free to judge one way or another way, but that is precisely because we 
can will to judge one way or another way. Were it not for the willing, the intel¬ 
lect would not be free in that way. Suarez is also willing to grant that judgements 
about what is good sometimes determine an agent’s choices. Psychological pro¬ 
cesses can be complex. But since the intellect is not directly free, its freedom 
ultimately traces back to a free act of will on pain of an infinite regress (Penner 
2013: 18-26). 

There are several sorts of cases where Suarez thinks it quite clear that the will is 
free to accept or reject an object presented by the intellect. He seems to think that 
in ordinary cases we simply judge an object to be good and make no comparative 
judgements that it is better than or inferior to some other object. Furthermore, the 
judgement is typically not that the object must be pursued but simply that it is good 
enough. Such a judgement is sufficient for the will to be able to choose the object 
but does not necessitate its choice. The will could also refrain from choosing 
it. 57 Sometimes there are judgements that are comparative yet inconclusive either 
because both objects are judged equally good or because one object is judged 
better in one respect while the other obj ect is judged better in another respect (for 
example, judging that eating another helping of dessert would be more pleasur¬ 
able but not eating it would be better for health). In such cases he also thinks it 
clear that the will is left free. The more difficult case is where an agent judges that 
one option is better overall than another option. Buridan, one may recall, denied 
that the will can then choose the option that is less good. Suarez, on the other 
hand, concludes that the will can still choose that option, a conclusion motivated 
in part by his desire to safeguard God’s freedom, since some of the other options 
rely on epistemic limitations not present in the case of God. He does, however, 
seem less confident about the case of choosing a lesser good. 58 

But because he wants to safeguard the will’s status as the appetite responsive 
to reasons, Suarez is not willing to attribute as radical a freedom as Ockham sug¬ 
gested. On Suarez’s view, only the intellect enables an agent to choose an object 
presented to it as good. 59 The will cannot choose just anything. It can only choose 
something if there is a reason to choose it. The result is that for any choice a 
human agent makes, there is an answer to the question why that choice was made: 
because the chosen option appeared good. If I choose to eat a second helping of 
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dessert and am asked why I did so, there is a ready answer: because it tastes good, 
and so eating it is pleasurable. 

As with any libertarian account of freedom, note that the explanation only goes 
so far. At some point, if I am asked why I chose this good rather than that good, no 
reason can be provided. I chose to eat a second helping of dessert because doing 
so promised pleasure, but if I am asked why I chose short-term pleasure over 
long-term health, both obj ects that I recognize as good, I may not have anything to 
say. I simply did. There is always something to be said about why an agent chose 
as she did, but there is sometimes no answer to the contrastive question why she 
chose this good rather than that good. Someone like Crescas will, of course, be 
unsatisfied. The consequence of Suarez’s position, after all, is the one that Crescas 
finds inconceivable, namely that two identical agents in identical scenarios could 
choose differently such that there is no cause that explains their differing choices. 
Of course, Suarez would in turn be incredulous to learn that for Crescas human 
acts of willing are no less determined than verdigris developing on copper. 60 

Notes 

1 I am keenly aware of how many figures, including well-known ones, I am passing over. 
In a few cases, it seems to me that well-known contributions to free will discussions do 
not warrant the level of regard they have received. But in most cases, their neglect in 
this chapter is simply a result of space not permitting a satisfying discussion. It would 
be an easy matter to provide the names of dozens of figures who merit inclusion. Some 
sense of the range of figures that might have been discussed can be found in Marenbon 
( 2012 ). 

2 All of these terms are used in a variety of ways, but in the present chapter, intellectual- 
ism is the view that the will is determined by the intellect and voluntarism the view 
that the will is not so determined. Compatibilism is the view that freedom is compat¬ 
ible with determinism and incompatibilism that it is not compatible. Intellectualists are 
often compatibilists and voluntarists often incompatibilists, but those positions need 
not be so allied. For example, one could hold the view that the intellect’s judgements 
determine the will’s choices but that the judgements themselves are free in an incom- 
patibilist sense or that agents simply are not free. 

3 A question could be raised about how deep this difference between event-causation 
and agent-causation goes. Perhaps the agent-causal expressions employed by medieval 
philosophers could readily be translated into event-causal expressions more in keeping 
with recent philosophical idioms. Answering that question is not necessary for present 
purposes. We can merely proceed on the understanding that the framework within 
which medieval philosophers operate is one according to which the world is populated 
by substances and those substances have powers whereby they act, whereby they cause 
effects. If this can be translated readily into event-causal language, then little harm 
should result from using agent-causal language. If the difference goes deeper, then 
agent-causal language will appropriately represent the late medieval and Renaissance 
discussions that are the focus of this chapter. 

4 Given that Aristotle has no explicit notion of the will, one might find it surprising that 
the medieval Aristotelians are all so assured of there being such a faculty. 

5 One systematic discussion of the different acts of the will from the end of our period of 
concern can be found in Francisco Suarez’s De voluntario et involuntario (1856-1878: 
241-271). 
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6 A sense of the state of the literature can be found by consulting Aertsen et al. (2001); 
Normore (1995); Piche (1999); and Wippel (1995, 2002). 

7 For example, there is no reason to think that the Jewish Hasdai Crescas to be dis¬ 
cussed later felt especially constrained by the condemnations of a Catholic bishop. It is 
also worth noting that, after Aquinas was canonized, some of the condemnations were 
retracted in 1325 insofar as they were in tension with Aquinas’s views (Wippel 1995: 
239). 

8 For an introduction to Ockham’s life and intellectual context, see Courtenay (1999). 
My discussion of Ockham’s account of the will has been very much influenced by a 
recent and excellent paper by Osborne (2012). 

9 For more on this issue, see King 2008 and Perler 2013. 

10 Ockham, Rep. II, q. 20 ( OTh V: 435). All translations are mine unless a translation is 
cited. 

11 Rep. II, q. 20 ( OTh V: 435 & 444). 

12 QQ I, q. 16 (p. 75). 

13 QV q. 8 ( QTh VIII: 442-445). 

14 Confessions II.iv.9-x.18. 

15 QV q. 8 ( QTh VIII: 442-445). 

16 QQ q. 16 (pp. 75-76). 

17 He does agree with Ockham that the will and intellect are not distinct faculties in 
reality. 

18 QNE III, q. 4 (p. 175). 

19 QNE III, q. 1 (p. 152). 

20 QNE III, q. 3 (p. 168). 

21 I will cite Zupko (1995) but the same content, as well as additional material, can also 
be found in Chapter 15 of his (2003). 

22 QNE III, q. 3 (p. 168). See also Zupko (1995: 80-82). 

23 QNE III, q. 4 (p. 175). Cf. Pironet (2001: 202-204). 

24 QNE III, q. 3 (p. 169). See also Zupko (1995: 88-91). 

25 My thanks to Martin Klein for reminding me of Rescher’s discussion of Buridan’s ass. 

26 For an introduction to Crescas, see Sadik (2014). 

27 A good introduction to the issue can be found in Zagzebski (2011). 

28 Light II, intro, (p. 192). 

29 Light II.5, intro, (p. 216). 

30 There are passages in Crescas’s text that at least at first glance seem in tension with 
the determinist line. Some scholars suggest that these passages were incorporated from 
later marginal notations, notations that may represent Crescas’s evolving views or may 
not be by Crescas at all. This is not the place to pursue more subtle matters of interpre¬ 
tation. See the discussion in Sadik (2014: §§ 2.4 and 5). For the present work, I will 
simply present the prominent determinist strand without worrying about the passages 
that might pull in a different direction. 

31 Light II.5 (pp. 216-235). A helpful treatment of Crescas’s views on choice can be 
found in Feldman (1984). 

32 Light IU.I (p. 195). 

33 Light 11.5.1 (pp. 217-218). 

34 Light II. 1 (pp. 192-216). 

35 Light II.5.2 (p. 220). 

36 Ibid. (p. 219). 

37 Ibid. (pp. 219-220). 

38 Ibid. (p. 220). 

39 Feldman offers an illuminating discussion of Crescas’s causal arguments (1984: 
19-22). 
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40 Light 11.53 (pp. 221-227). 

41 Light II.5.3 (pp. 223-224). 

42 Ibid. (p. 221). 

43 Ibid. (pp. 222-223). 

44 Ibid. (p. 223). 

45 Light II.5.5 (p. 229). 

46 Light II.5.3 (p. 223). 

47 Light II.5.5 (p. 231). 

48 Light II.5.3 (p. 224). 

49 Concordia ad q. 14, art. 13, disp. 2. 

50 Any brief treatment of Suarez will necessarily leave something to be desired since the 
interest in late scholastics such as him usually focuses not so much on the basic out¬ 
lines of their positions - their basic positions have usually been held before by others - 
but in the extraordinary detail with which they develop their positions. More detail can 
be found in Penner (2013). 

51 27.2.7-14. 

52 DM23.7. 

53 DM 19.2. Note that DM 17-19 are available in translation in On Efficient Causality. 

54 DM 19.2.12-15. 

55 DM19.2.16. 

56 Ibid. 

57 DM 19.6.10-14. 

58 DM19.6.13. 

59 DM 23.5. 

60 My thanks to the participants in the conference “Late Medieval and Renaissance 
Accounts of the Mind” for valuable comments on this chapter. Sabrina Ebbersmeyer, 
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LATE SCHOLASTIC DEBATES 
ABOUT EXTERNAL AND 
INTERNAL SENSES 

In the direction of Francisco Suarez (1548-1617) 

Daniel Heider 


1 Introduction 

A typical methodological feature of scholastic philosophy is its focus on solving 
problems shared by various philosophical schools and traditions from different 
historical periods. 1 Besides universals, which at a certain time epitomized scho¬ 
lastic philosophy, a persistent issue in late Medieval and Renaissance philosophy 
happened to be the question of the efficient causes of sensory cognitive acts hav¬ 
ing intentional content. The issue is far from restricted to that period, though. 
Sensation can be seen either as (passively) mirroring sensibles that exist extra- 
mentally (the mirror metaphor) or as actively searching for an object, much like 
a headlight searching for something in the darkness (the lamp metaphor). 2 Both 
approaches can be taken as two different “answers” to the two main criteria of 
a “successful” theory of perception, criteria that are generally embraced by all 
present-day analytical philosophers engaging in research on perception. While the 
first touchstone constitutes the epistemological test, the second is connected with 
the phenomenological requirement. Accordingly, a viable philosophical theory of 
perception is supposed to explain both the fact that a veridical visual experience 
yields a piece of information about the extramental world (the epistemological 
criterion) and the fact that sensory experience is the paradigmatic example of a 
conscious experience (the phenomenological criterion). As William Fish (2010: 
2) notes, both criteria are not easy to accommodate in a single theory. Considering 
the dichotomy of cognitive activism and cognitive passivism it may be said that, 
while the receptivist account of perception can easily accommodate the epistemo¬ 
logical standard, it has difficulties satisfying the phenomenological demand; the 
activist account neatly fulfils the phenomenological criterion, but is at a disadvan¬ 
tage when it comes to meeting the epistemological standard. 

The question of the efficient causes of sensory perception partly overlaps with 
another issue: How can something extramental become part of our consciousness? 3 
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As is well known, replies to this enquiry in the broadly conceived Peripatetic tra¬ 
dition oscillate between two extremes; some assume actively efficacious sensibles 
and essentially receptive powers, while others endorse significantly spontaneous 
faculties and widely inert sensibles. The articulation of this issue in terms of mate¬ 
rial objects and (animated) cognitive acts also makes clear why this problem came 
to be stated in terms of “the issue of ascendant (upward) causality”. How can 
an ontologically less perfect (material) sensible produce something ontologically 
more perfect, i.e., an (animate) cognitive act? 

In this chapter I intend to present the answers to the abovementioned causal 
question given by those authors in the late Middle Ages and the Renaissance 
who, as recent literature confirms, 4 can be considered representative and stand¬ 
ing in a systematic connection. Even though I focus predominantly on the issue 
of the cognitive acts of the external senses, in the case of Francisco Suarez, I will 
also include a treatment of the sensible species (likeness) 5 of the internal sense. 6 
A major stimulus to this dispute in the late Middle Ages came from the theory of 
the agent sense contrived by the Latin Averroist John of Jandun (ca. 1285-1328). 
Jandun defended the provocative claim that, for Averroes and Aristotle, sensation 
is not primarily a receptive process, in which a power receives sensible species, as 
an initial, impartial reading seems to evince, but rather an active process enacted 
in successive steps by different sensory powers, namely the agent sense {sensus 
agens ) and the passive sense {sensus passivus). 1 This theory, later identified with 
the Averroist teaching, became a challenge not only for late medieval authors 
immediately following Jandun but also for Renaissance authors including Suarez. 
Jandun’s theory soon became the target of a systematic critique. No doubt the 
most extensive criticism was formulated by the Renaissance Aristotelian Agos- 
tino Nifo (1469/70-1538) in his treatise De sensu agente (1497). The theories of 
both Jandun and Nifo became an important point of reference (and critique) for 
Suarez in his Commentaria una cum quaestionibus in libros Aristotelis De anima 
(1621). 

Although Jandun’s theory of the agent sense represents a significant doctrinal 
shift in the late scholastic treatment of the efficient causes of sensory operation, 8 
it is far from being the origin of the debate. Jandun’s intention was to defend 
Averroist Aristotelianism. With respect to this point of departure, I will start with 
a brief prologue concerning the historical background given by Aristotle’s state¬ 
ments in De anima and by Averroes’s comments on the text suggesting the exist¬ 
ence of an external mover, the main function of which is to “lift up” sensible 
things (less perfect entities) to the level of intentions, i.e., of (the more perfect) 
“entities” capable of intentionally affecting the sensory power. 9 

Two preliminary methodological notes are in order, however. First, even though 
not all of the abovementioned authors distinguish between the issue of the produc¬ 
tion of species sensibilis and that of the sensory cognitive act (e.g., Nifo), for the 
sake of orderliness I will keep these two questions separate. 10 Second, I will not 
concern myself with all the nuances of the later authors’ arguments against the 
opinions of their predecessors. I aim to present Latin Averroism as the historical 
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“spawn” of Suarez’s elaboration, i.e., as the background against which the Jesuit 
distinguishes between the issue of the origin of sensible species and that of sen¬ 
sation on the level of external senses, 11 and between the enquiry concerning the 
production of the sensible species in the external senses and in the internal sense. 
A historian of early modem scholasticism must not ignore the fact that although 
Suarez is a non-secular philosopher, or with respect to his Opera omnia a theo¬ 
logian rather than a philosopher, and although he primarily refers to authors such 
as Augustine, Aquinas or Scotus, he has a good knowledge of Averroist doctrines 
such as those of Jandun or Nifo. In other words, I would like to show that a full 
understanding of Suarez’s general theory of sensation, which constitutes the ter¬ 
minus ad quern of the chapter, cannot be attained without taking into account the 
tradition of Latin Averroism. 12 

2 Aristotle and Averroes 

The dominant interpretation of Aristotle’s theory of sensation is receptivism. 13 
Sensation is conceived by Aristotle as a kind of accidental change ( alteratio , 
immutatio ). As with every change, an active and a potential component must be 
present. As Aristotle says in De anima II.5, “sensation consists ... in being moved 
and acted upon” (416b33-34). Unlike the internal senses, the external senses can 
only experience sensation in the presence of sensibles, i.e., sensible qualities such 
as colours, sounds, odours and tastes. By analogy to physical changes such as fire 
heating water in a pot, where fire represents the active and water the (purely) pas¬ 
sive potency, the sensibles correspond to the active potency and the sensory power 
to the receptive potency. Provided that external factors do not prevent sensation 
from being realized, e.g., in the case of vision the medium is transparent and the 
power is in contact with the sensible by means of a sensible species, sensation is 
triggered as soon as a sensible is situated within the cognitive range of a percipi¬ 
ent. Aristotle likens sensation to wax receiving the impression of a gold signet 
ring without the gold, i.e., to receiving the form of a signet ring without its matter 
(424al8-22). Naturally, wax cannot take the impression of a signet ring without 
receiving the impression from an immediate agent, namely from a gold signet 
ring. Similarly, a sensible is an agent that brings - or as the scholastics would say, 
“reduces” - the sensory power from potency to act. The sensory power, the pas¬ 
sive potency, cannot reduce itself from potency to act. That requires the activity 
of an extrinsic agent. Aristotle formulates this view concisely: “The activity of 
the sensible object and of the sensation is one and the same” (425b25-26). If the 
activity of the sensible object implies sensation, the only function remaining for 
the sensory power is that of reception. 

Even though sensible objects seem to be capable of affecting the cognitive 
sensory power on their own by producing and multiplying the sensible intentional 
species in the medium, Aristotle appears to suggest a complementary agent. In 
his De anima III.4, when treating the relationship between sensing and thinking, 
he mentions a structural analogy between sensing and thinking: “as the sensitive 
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is to the sensible, so must mind be to the thinkable” (429al7-18). However, we 
know that for the Stagirite the mind is related to the thinkable in a twofold way, 
due to there being two intellects. The agent intellect is the power of transforming 
sensibles or potential intelligibles, namely phantasms, into actual intelligibles, 
which can later be received by the (immaterial) potential intellect. As an immate¬ 
rial power, the potential intellect receives only actual intelligibles. Unlike Platonic 
intelligibles, which exist in actu extramentally, actual intelligibles according to 
Aristotle need to be produced by the illuminating activity of the agent intellect, 
which prepares these intelligibles for the potential intellect, the only function of 
which - at least in the process of simple apprehension - is to receive actual intel¬ 
ligibles. Now, if we are to take Aristotle’s proposed similarity between thought 
and sensation seriously, we must say that sensation involves two powers, too: 
an active potency or some extrinsic mover reducing potential sensibles to actual 
sensibles and a passive sense, which receives actual sensibles. 

In his Commentarium magnum in Aristotelis De anima, Averroes seems to 
detect precisely this active agent of sensation. Averroes makes clear that sensi¬ 
bles, as material sensible forms, cannot intentionally affect the sensory power. 
Sensing a green colour does not turn us green. It is clear that a change in sensation 
cannot be of the same type as corporeal change. Averroes underlines that sensi¬ 
bles can act on powers only as intentions, never as material sensibles (Averroes 
CMDA 223). But how do these sensible things turn into intentions? How do they 
acquire intentional being, which they seem to have not only in the organs but in 
the medium itself? In his commentary on De anima II.5, Averroes says: 

And one can say that sensibles do not move the senses in the way they 
exist outside the soul, for they move the senses insofar as they are inten¬ 
tions, since in matter they are not intentions in act but in potency. And 
one cannot say that this difference occurs by virtue of the difference of 
subject such that intentions come to be on account of spiritual matter 
which is the sense, not on account of an external mover. It is better to 
think that the cause of the diversity of matter is the diversity of forms 
and not that the diversity of matter is the cause of the diversity of forms. 
Since it is so, it is necessary to posit an external motor in senses differ¬ 
ent from sensibles, as was necessary in the case of the intellect. It has 
been seen, therefore, that if we concede that the diversity of forms is the 
cause of the diversity of matter, then it will be necessary that the mover 
be external. But Aristotle was silent about this because it is hidden in the 
case of sensation and apparent in the case of the intellect. 

0 CMDA 221) 

Even though, according to Averroes, Aristotle did not speak explicitly about an 
external mover in the case of the senses, that does not mean he did not take such 
a mover into account. Although in comparison to the agent intellect this agent 
is not as apparent, that does not mean it does not exist. Since sensibles cannot 
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immediately affect sensory powers, we need an ontological “elevator” to “lift up” 
material sensibles to the level of sensible intentions. It cannot be said that sen- 
sibles become intentions by virtue of the subject or the “substrate” that receives 
them, since form does not exist for the sake of matter but vice versa. Moreover, 
Averroes indicates that the emission of stimuli from sensibles must be assisted by 
the mover, which is not inherent to the perceiver’s soul. Only an external mover 
can secure the reduction of potential sensibles to actual sensibles. Only the assis¬ 
tance of some external (higher) agent can explain how an ontologically lower 
entity, i.e., a sensible thing, can alter an ontologically higher one, i.e., a cognitive 
power. 


3 John of Jandun on the sensus agens 

Although Jandun makes clear that we have to consider an agent that bridges two 
hierarchically different planes, he does not find this agens in the field of the pro¬ 
duction of sensible species but within the process of the formation of the act of 
perception. 14 If we assume that the sensible form is visible per se, it must be the 
sensible alone that produces sensible intentions, without any extrinsic assistance. 
As Jandun states, the sensible form can be conceived not only as the material form 
but also as an essence that does not comprise matter. And it is only qua essence 
that it can cause the intentional species both in the medium (air, water, etc.) and in 
the pertinent organ (Pattin 1988: 226). 

Reception of a sensible species is for Jandun far from being identical with a 
perceptual act. Before presenting his arguments for an affirmative reply to the 
question whether the agent sense is necessary in the case of a cognitive act, 
Jandun proposes four fundamenta of his theory (Pattin 1988: 128—131) in Soph- 
isma de sensu agente. First, everything that is received in a subject depends on an 
effective principle. A passive potency always presupposes an active potency that 
reduces the passive faculty to an act. Second, that being is nobler whose proper 
operation is nobler. If it generally holds that an operation is the goal of the subject 
of that operation, one can recognize the perfection of the subject of an operation 
through knowledge of the perfection of its operation. Third, producing an effect is 
simpliciter more perfect than receiving an effect. Activity is nobler than passivity, 
and a more perfect being is more active than less perfect beings. While separated 
substances stand higher on “the ontological ladder” because they are active in 
moving heavenly bodies, prime matter is the least noble being because it is pure 
(inactive) potency. Fourth, as regards sensory cognition, the sensible species is 
not more perfect than the cognitive power. The sensible species of the colour red 
is not more perfect than the visual power, and the species of the sound of a flute is 
not more perfect than the auditory faculty. One of Jandun’s main reasons for this 
ordering of powers and sensible species consists in the fact that the cognitive act 
is animated, whereas a sensible species is of a corporeal nature. 

Leaving aside the arguments for the doctrine of the agent sense that are based 
on the activity of the internal senses, namely that the cogitative power, common 
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sense and memory are all essentially active powers that judge, distinguish and 
discourse in the field of particular intentions (Pattin 1988: 226), one of Jandun’s 
main arguments for the theory of the agent sense can be labelled “from the elimi¬ 
nation of alternatives” (ibid., 227). Obviously, sensation must have its own imme¬ 
diate efficient principle. If this is not the agent sense, then it must be one of the 
following: 1) the soul, 2) the extramental sensible, 3) the passive sense or 4) the 
sensible species. Concerning the first option, Jandun claims that the soul cannot 
be the immediate principle of the production of sensory operation since like every 
Aristotelian he argues that the soul becomes active only by means of sensory pow¬ 
ers. As for the second option, Jandun shows that the sensible, being an entity less 
perfect than the cognitive power and an entity removed from the power, can in no 
way be the immediate cause of the perceptive act. As regards the passive sense, 
the passive potency cannot be the immediate principle of a cognitive act since 
the same power cannot be simultaneously passive and active in the same regard. 
Finally, if the efficient cause of sensation were sensible species, they would have 
to be more perfect than the cognitive power since activity is nobler than passivity. 
And this is not the case. 

The only tenable option thus seems to be that sensation is efficiently caused 
by the agent sense. When describing the mechanism of sensation, Jandun asserts 
that the first actualization consists in the passive sense receiving a determina¬ 
tion from the sensible species emitted (without any “lifter”) by the sensible. This 
reception is a mere disposing reception, which is not yet sensation proper. Accord¬ 
ing to Jandun, sensation proper consists in the second act, which is received in the 
passive sense. While discussing visual perception, Jandun stresses that the eye is 
a corporeal potency, which puts it on the same ontological level as an inanimate 
medium, such as illuminated air. When disposed by the sensible species, the agent 
sense, as the agens perficiens, produces the act of sensation (ibid., 159-160). 15 
This act of sensation, identified by Jandun with Averroes’s notion of intentio, 16 is 
later received in the passive sense. So for Jandun the cognitive faculty is not the 
agent sense but only the passive sense. However, vis-a-vis the abovementioned 
third fundamentum we encounter the following problem: If the cognitive faculty is 
the passive sense and if passivity is less perfect than activity, then we have to con¬ 
clude that the cognitive power is less perfect than a non-cognitive power, which 
is, to say the least, a problematic claim. Jandun’s reply, typical of his overall strat¬ 
egy for making his exposition consistent with Aristotle’s dicta, is to distinguish 
the qualified sense (secundum quid) of sense and the non-qualified sense (simplic- 
iter). Even though with respect to cognition (i.e., secundum quid ) it is true that the 
agent sense is less perfect than the cognitive passive sense, absolutely speaking 
(simpliciter), i.e., with respect to the very substance of the power, the agent sense 
is more perfect that the passive sense (Pattin 1988: 232). 

When explaining away the Stagirite’s receptivism, the Latin Averroist under¬ 
lines the specific historical context of De anima, which was in Aristotle’s days 
determined by the dominant doctrine of extramission, according to which visual 
perception, at least in its first stage, is based on the primordial emanation of the 
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intraocular fire toward the sensibles and the medium of sensation. 17 On Jandun’s 
reading, when Aristotle emphasizes the reception of forms, he does so just to 
counterbalance this prevalent (activist) approach. Consequently, we must assume 
that what is only briefly indicated in Aristotle, i.e., cognitive activism, must be 
taken as seriously into account as the numerous passages manifesting the recep- 
tivist approach. Aristotle’s silence about the sensus agens is far from implying his 
denial of this power (Pattin 1988: 163). 

4 Agostino Nifo on the origin of the sensible species 

As already said, Jandun’s theory of the agent sense was sharply criticized by Ago¬ 
stino Nifo. 18 Nifo’s central programme in his De sensu agente, which belongs 
to his early Averroist period, 19 was to deliver an authentic interpretation of the 
doctrine of Averroes, devoid of Jandun’s misinterpretation. The brief treatise is a 
systematic and differentiated attack at Jandun’s thesis. In presenting this treatise 
I pursue two goals. First, I intend to present what I consider to be Nifo’s main 
argument against Jandun’s theory of the agent sense; second, I aim to bring in 
Nifo’s theory of the origin of the sensible species, which is supposed to replace 
the theoretical work that Jandun has assigned to the agent sense. 

Nifo’s crucial argument, recurring throughout the treatise, is based on cognitive 
receptivism. 20 Cognition is nothing but assimilation to a cognizable object. The 
mere possession of the sensible species representing the sensible object is all we 
actually need for sensation. Sensation is the perfect representation of an object to 
the pertinent cognitive power. There is no doubt that this representation can come 
through without the operation of the agent sense. The organ or the power informed 
by the sensible species is actually all we need to obtain an act of perception. 
According to Nifo, for Aristotle and Averroes the only agent in the production of 
sensation is the sensible species. Consequently, only a passive role remains for the 
sensory power. The existence of the agent sense can in no way be substantiated 
by Aristotle’s corpus. In fact, Aristotle nowhere mentions it. As Nifo states, the 
species and sensation must be taken “as really one and the same entity” (Nifo DSA 
127a). Consequently, an act of perception merely consists in the acquisition of a 
sensible species. Contrary to what was later proposed by Suarez {IDA 5, 3, 2), a 
cognitive sensory act ceases to be an independent ontological “unit”. 

When focusing on the issue of uplifting the sensible form to the level of sensi¬ 
ble acts or species, the question according to Nifo is how the less perfect sensible 
thing can cause the more perfect sensible intention or act. Nifo makes clear that 
Jandun was mistaken in thinking that Averroes left the question of this “elevator” 
unanswered. On the contrary, Averroes was quite sure that there is an external 
mover of sensible forms that reduces them to sensibles in acts. The only problem 
is to determine the nature of this mover and how it actually operates {DSA 128a). 

According to Nifo, a perfect understanding of Averroes’s opinion must be based 
on three assumptions, which are related to three factors inherent in each natural 
change on the part of an agent. The first is the form of the agent; the second is the 
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matter, in which the natural form exists, since if the physical change is an indi¬ 
vidual transformation, then the existence of matter is necessary; the third element 
is the universal agent in virtue of which all particular agents are made operative. 
All these factors are indispensable in the case of sensation as well. For Nifo it is 
clear that the universal agent is the prime mover or God, who is ultimately respon¬ 
sible for all particular movements. The situation is not different with regard to the 
origination of intelligible species, which he at least co-causes. While the sensi¬ 
ble is the proximate and instrumental cause, the prime mover is the remote and 
principle cause. Since the universal agent (God) cannot be the cause of particular 
effects, such as the apprehension of this or that shade of blue, Nifo asserts that 
this particular causation, which is connected with the particular formal content in 
the given sensation, is provided by the concrete sensible form. The prime mover 
is the principle cause of the spirituality of the sensible species. Without being 
uplifted by the prime mover the sensible forms could not intentionally affect the 
cognitive powers. There is no need for the agent sense advocated by Jandun since 
the immediate and per se efficient cause of sensation is the sensible form qua the 
instrument of the prime mover (DSA 128b—129a). 

5 Suarez’s theory of sensory cognition 

The theories of Jandun and Nifo mentioned above both find their main reference 
point in Suarez’s complex elaboration of the issue of sensory cognition. 21 While 
Suarez considers Jandun’s theory in the context of the formation of an act of sen¬ 
sory perception, he refers to the doctrines of Nifo in his treatise on the production 
of sensible species. 22 Allowing for a third issue, namely that of the efficient cause 
of the sensible species of the internal sense, we arrive at three topics that have 
to be presented in relation to Suarez’s general doctrine of the efficient causes of 
sensory knowledge. 23 

5 .1 Production and ontology of the sensible species 

How does Suarez evaluate Nifo’s approach in the context of the production of 
the sensible species? It may be said that Suarez’s appraisal is thoroughly nega¬ 
tive. The Jesuit categorically denies all conceptions that appeal to non-naturalistic 
sources {IDA 6.2.3). Dismissing this theory leads Suarez to conclude that sensible 
species are fully caused by the sensible objects themselves {IDA 6.2.6). However, 
is this “naturalizing” statement not in conflict with the abovementioned upshot of 
the passage from Averroes, according to which the less perfect cannot bring about 
the more perfect? Suarez does not think so. In order to fully understand his reply, 
we must become familiar with the Jesuit’s ontology of the sensible species. 

Suarez makes clear that ontologically speaking the sensible species is noth¬ 
ing but an accident of quality inhering either in the medium or in the sensory 
organ {IDA 5.2.2). In the natural order, sensible species are essentially dependent 
upon sensibles in both their being and becoming. In order to actualize the sensory 
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power, sensible species do not need to be substances. Consequently, if they are 
accidents, the manner of their union with the power can also be merely accidental 
{IDA 5.2.4). The union of the sensible species and the power cannot result, as e.g., 
Cajetan claimed, in a type of unity that is tighter than the substantial unity of form 
and matter, in which a new thing (a tertium quid), i.e., the material composite 
of form and matter, is produced. In the case of cognition no such tertium quid is 
established since the cognitive power is ultimately assimilated, thus becoming 
identical with the cognized thing (Caietan 2000: 57). For Suarez, on the other 
hand, the mode of union of the sensible species and the cognitive power does not 
differ from the aggregative union of any accident and substance {IDA 5.2.5). 

Still, the sensible species are not of the same order and kind as the sensible 
accidents that emit them {IDA 5.2.8). As Suarez says, these species are only traces 
{vestigia) of their emitting objects {IDA 6.2.6). They are only non-sensed, virtual 
representations in need of further cognitive processing and perfecting {IDA 5.2.6) 
before full-blown sensation can be established. Their subtlety, their invisibility, in 
fact, to which they owe their transmittability through the medium, is not a conse¬ 
quence of their immateriality since, contrary to the species intelligibilis , they are 
material and extended. If they are received in material and extended power, they 
must be material and extended {IDA 5.2.17). 

Suarez’s emphasis on the accidental and material aspects of the sensible species 
does not mean that the sensible species cease to function as formal similitudes 
{similitudines formales) of their sensibles {IDA 5.2.21). The representative aspect 
pertains to their “essence”, since onto logically speaking they belong to the kind of 
quality called disposition, and consequently their basic function is to dispose the 
cognitive power to elicit an act of perception, and to accomplish this, species need 
to be representational entities {IDA 5.2.23). Importantly, the representative aspect 
of the sensible species is for Suarez realiter identical with the so-called entitative 
aspect. Contrary to Aquinas and some Thomists, 24 Suarez denies a real distinction 
between these two aspects {IDA 5.2.24). And it was only a real distinction like 
this that enabled Cajetan to speak about the “tighter than substantial union” of the 
cognitive power and the cognized thing. 

Against this ontological backdrop we can also see why Suarez easily dispenses 
with the assistance of more perfect natures, such as separated substances, in his 
account of the production of sensible species. As a material trace of a sensible 
object, a sensible species not only is less perfect than a sensible object but also 
requires further cognitive elaboration in order to become a perfect or second-act 
representation of the sensible. 

5.2 The efficient causes of a sensory cognitive act of the external 

senses 

The abovementioned character of the species sensibilis goes a long way towards 
characterizing Suarez’s stance on the issue of the efficient causes of sensation. 
Suarez rejects two versions of cognitive passivism by appealing to the material 
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and “incomplete” nature of sensible species and emphasizing the vital character of 
mental operations, including cognitive ones. If the sensible species were the total 
efficient cause of sensation, the cognitive act would cease to be the vital operation 
since it would originate in an external agent. He also rejects a weaker form of 
receptivism that claims that the efficient cause is the cognitive power informed by 
the sensible species, whereas the ratio agendi of the cognitive act is the sensible 
species, analogous to hot water heating up the immediate surroundings, where 
the immediate agent of the heating is not the water as such but its accident of 
heat (IDA 5.4.4). The basic principle underlying Suarez’s arguments against these 
opinions, which he associates with the names of Aquinas and Nifo, is Jandun’s 
assumption that the sensible species cannot efficiently and immediately concur 
in the production of sensation. On the assumption, presumably shared by Jandun, 
that sensible species are material in character, a sensible species, as a less perfect 
(inanimate) entity, cannot efficiently produce a more perfect (animate) quality, 
namely a cognitive act. Moreover, if a sensible species were the ratio agendi , its 
reception would necessarily entail the elicitation of a cognitive act. But that con¬ 
tradicts experience, since if we are not attentive, we do not perceive, despite being 
informed by the myriad of species {IDA 5.4.5). 

Suarez’s criticism of Jandun concerns above all his theory of the real distinc¬ 
tion between the agent and the passive sense. 25 The Jesuit adduces two arguments 
against this doctrine. First, by analogy to his critique of receptivist conceptions, 
Suarez states that if Jandun’s theory were true, we would have to admit two really 
distinct powers, one of which, the agent sense, is productive of the act of sensa¬ 
tion, while the other, the passive sense, is actually cognitive. That would violate 
the immanent character of the cognitive operation, however. Its immanent charac¬ 
ter requires that the act remain in the very same power by which it has been elic¬ 
ited. Hence, such an act cannot be received in a potency that is really distinct from 
the potency producing the act, even if it resides in the same substance. Second, 
Jandun’s doctrine leaves open which of these two potencies will actually be cog¬ 
nitive. Will it be the power that produces a cognitive act, or the one that receives 
it? 26 Suarez makes clear that neither of these alternatives can hold. The cognitive 
power cannot be a passive sense since cognition is a vital operation. A cognitive 
act must intrinsically include an active component. The cognitive power cannot be 
the sensus agens either. In consonance with his Aristotelianism, Suarez declares 
the necessity of the power’s extrinsic determination by the sensible. If cognition 
involves both the assimilation to a cognized thing and its cognitive expression or 
articulation, the cognitive power can only be determined by receiving a sensible 
species. Suarez’s evaluation of Jandun’s theory is thus unambiguous: Agere and 
recipere cannot be separated in the way that they are attributed to two different 
powers. Cognition is formed by one and the same power, which is both passive 
and active {IDA 5 A.2). 11 

In accordance with his reply to Jandun, in which he considers the integral 
principle of the formation of the cognitive act, Suarez affirms both the activity 
of the cognitive power and the sensible species. His conciliatory conclusion is 
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formulated as follows: “The integral principle of the cognitive act is the power 
informed by the intentional species” (IDA 5.4.15). However, isn’t this formula¬ 
tion, which Cees Leijenhorst characterizes as identical to that of Cajetan (Leijen- 
horst 2007: 256), 28 at odds with the abovementioned assumption that a sensible 
species, being less perfect, cannot immediately concur in the production of a cog¬ 
nitive act? Shouldn’t Suarez rather conclude that a sensible species does not effi¬ 
ciently concur in the formation of a cognitive act and, consequently, that the only 
efficiency pertains to the cognitive power? Shouldn’t Suarez embrace precisely 
this extremely activist conception, which Leen Spruit describes as mirroring the 
Zeitgeist of Renaissance philosophy? 29 

The brilliance of Suarez’s solution is that he is not forced to accept this some¬ 
what extreme opinion. In his reply to the argument that a sensible species can¬ 
not concur in the production of a cognitive act, an argument formulated about 
three centuries before Suarez by Henry of Ghent (ca. 1217-1293), whose theory 
he presents as the position of radical activism, 30 the Jesuit starts from the basic 
assumption that a cognitive act is a more perfect entity than an intentional or sen¬ 
sible species. Suarez begins his reply with the following three negations, which 
he shares with Henry. He claims that a less perfect thing, a sensible species, can¬ 
not concur in the production of a more perfect thing, a cognitive act, neither i) 
as the immediate total cause (strong receptivism), nor ii) as the principle cause 
complemented by the cognitive power (weaker receptivism), nor iii) as the total 
instrumental cause (sic!). On my reading, this last denial shows that Suarez dif¬ 
fers not only from Aquinas and the Thomists, but also from Scotus, whose theory 
states that an act of cognition occurs on the basis of the coordination of two partial 
causes, namely the cognitive power and the intentional species, where the cog¬ 
nitive power constitutes the principle and the sensible species the instrumental 
cause. 31 The originality of Suarez’s thesis consists in his claim that the intentional 
species does not constitute the total instrumental cause but only instrumentally co¬ 
produces the total instrumental cause in concert with the other partial instrumental 
cause, i.e., the cognitive power. Only in conjunction do these two partial instru¬ 
mental causes constitute the total instrumental cause. And the latter, importantly, 
is operated by the principle cause, which, as Suarez says, is the attentive soul. 32 
Accordingly, Suarez solves the abovementioned problem of ascendant causality 
by means of this causal distribution, in which one can discern traces of Augus- 
tinianism in its reliance on the direct agency of the soul. If not only a material 
species but also the animate power is part of the integral instrumental cause of 
a sensory act (a claim that coheres with Suarez’s view that the species sensibilis 
is not received purely mechanistically in the corporeal organ but in the animate 
power), then the instrumental cause can well be considered to be more perfect 
than the cognitive act, or at least equally perfect. Consequently, this instrumental 
cause, in fact, comprises both indispensable components. One is the more perfect 
part, the animate power, which is not accountable for the representation of the 
sensible thing, while the second is the less perfect, the sensible species, which 
provides the cognitive act with the representation or the intentional content. While 
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the first component gives entitative perfection to the cognitive act, the second 
provides it with representational content. And although a sensible species does 
not achieve the perfection of a cognitive act, the animate power clearly does (IDA 
5.4.16). To sum up, it may be said that Suarez’s abovementioned conciliatory 
conclusion (IDA 5.4.15) can be stated more precisely as: “The integral principle 
producing sensory cognition is the power informed by the species, and the soul 
of the percipient”. 33 

5.3 The principles of the sensible species of the internal sense 

Since the validity of Suarez’s exposition hinges not only on the cognitive acts of 
the external senses but also on the cognitive operation of the internal sense and 
intellection, 34 the only remaining question to be answered is the one concerning 
the efficient principles of the non-complex sensed species (species sensatae ) of 
the internal sense of fantasy. 35 As with the issue of the species sensibilis of the 
external senses, Suarez’s theory of the internal sense seeks to avoid any problem¬ 
atic instance of upward causality. 

First of all, Suarez shows that the sensible species of the internal sense, or 
the imaginative species (species imaginativa ), cannot be efficiently caused by the 
sensible species of the external senses. Imaginative species cannot be brought 
about by visual species since the former are more perfect than the latter. Imagina¬ 
tive species are more perfect because fantasy and its manifold acts are more per¬ 
fect than the external senses and their operations. While the being and becoming 
of sensible species of the external senses naturally depend on an existent extra¬ 
mental object, this is not the case with imaginative species. Moreover, if the visual 
species of, say, Peter caused the imaginative species of Peter in a fantasy, it would 
follow that whenever the external sense receives the species of Peter, the internal 
sense necessarily receives the same species. However, that is not the case. As a 
counterexample Suarez adduces the phenomenon of “dead reception” of a sensi¬ 
ble species, e.g., the reception of a species in the state of ecstasy or apoplexy. In 
these states the cognitive power simply does not elicit a cognitive act, regardless 
of how strongly the external senses are affected by the sensible species. If the 
external senses are not reduced to the second act and remain in the first act, the 
internal sense cannot be affected. Without reduction to the second act we cannot 
imagine the object whose species we have received via the external sense. Experi¬ 
ence supports the view that we can receive the imaginative species in the fantasy 
only if it has been previously cognized by the external sense, in other words, only 
if the pertinent species was reduced to the second act by the external sense (IDA 
6.2.9). 

Consequently, if the sensed species of the internal sense cannot be produced 
by the sensible species emitted by the sensible object, the remaining possibility, 
which Suarez considered probable, seems to be that the imaginative species is 
caused by the external sense through a cognitive act. At first sight, this sentence 
seems to cohere with Suarez’s theory of the end-product of the cognitive act of the 
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external senses or the species expressa. 36 This probable tenet can be confirmed by 
the following phenomenological fact: The more we pay attention to the affected 
external senses the more the sensible object imprints its sensible species on the 
internal sense (IDA 6.2.10). However, this opinion also faces an objection that 
an imaginative species specifically (ontologically) differs not only from a spe¬ 
cies sensibilis of the external senses but also from a cognitive act of the external 
senses {IDA 6.2.11). As specifically different and “located” in the higher faculty, 
it will be more perfect than a cognitive act of the external senses. Considering 
the requirement of upward causality, even actually seeing Peter cannot cause the 
reception of the imaginative species of Peter, as otherwise the being and conser¬ 
vation of an imaginative species would be fully dependent on external sensation 
and the fantasy would thus be limited only to the perception of the sensibles hie et 
nunc. In reply to this objection Suarez concedes that, if we compare the first acts 
of the powers with each other and do the same with the second acts, then we will 
see that the sensible species and the cognitive act of the internal sense truly are 
more perfect than the counterparts of the external senses. However, Suarez asserts 
that comparing the first act of the internal sense with the second act of the external 
senses reveals that the act of the external sense, as a second act and as a vital oper¬ 
ation, is more perfect than the species imaginativa. As regards the (abstractive) 
independence of the imaginative species from the cognitive act of the external 
sense, Suarez notes that it is the result of the character of the form and the subject 
that is the internal sense. He argues that this independence cannot be violated by 
this causality. External sensation imprints a perfect likeness on the internal sense 
(the product of the second act) and precisely this perfect likeness is consequently 
received in the interior sense, whose dispositions make it capable of conserving 
these imaginative species even in the absence of the sensible {IDA 6.2.12). 

Nevertheless, Suarez’s statement about the causal efficiency of external sensa¬ 
tion with regard to the sensible species of the internal sense is not his final word. 
The Jesuit is far from attributing the true causal agency to the cognitive act of 
the external sense. In the last conclusion he comes up with the following non- 
causal claim: “It is probable that these interior species result in the internal sense 
through its own activity, and not through the efficiency of something exterior” 
{IDA 6.2.13). Again, with an appeal to the immanent character of the cognitive 
act, Suarez claims that, in principle, an act of cognition cannot (transitively) cause 
a distinct quality that would be “localized” in a (really) distinct faculty. 37 As said 
above, for Suarez the terminus of the cognitive act cannot be really distinct from 
the act. The terminus of a cognitive operation is the cognitive operation itself. 

However, if external sensation does not, strictly speaking, cause the internal 
species, how is this imaginative species actually generated? We seem to have 
exhausted all possible candidates. In answering this question Suarez refers to the 
attentive and conscious soul, which is also responsible for the production of cog¬ 
nitive acts of the external senses as we have seen above. Even though an act of 
cognition by a lower faculty cannot directly cause a quality in a higher power, 
this mediation can proceed indirectly. In line with his Aristotelian commitments. 
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Suarez is indeed eager to remark that it is the sensory power (which is really dis¬ 
tinct from the soul) that perceives by means of its act. 38 But in connection with 
the efficient causes of a cognitive act the Jesuit states that the principal agency 
of the cognitive act pertains to the attentive soul. It is the soul that perceives or, 
more precisely, is aware of its operations. 39 And since the soul, as the principle of 
unity, is the common root of all its vital operations, it can well be aware of all its 
activities. This awareness allows it to coordinate all the vital activities occurring 
in the different powers of the animate subject. The soul not only perceives these 
activities, but also produces the sensible species in the interior sense. Unlike the 
sensible species of the external senses, which are produced from outside by the 
sensibles, the sensible species of the internal sense are caused by the soul (IDA 
6.2.13). 

However, given that the soul ultimately produces the imaginative species, what 
is the function of external sensation, which, according to the previous conclusion, 
was considered to be a causal agent? Much like in the treatise on the efficient 
causes of intellection, where Suarez states that phantasms are quasi - exempla for 
the intellect and its “depiction” (IDA 9.2.12), it may be said that in the context of 
the cognition of the internal sense the second acts of the external senses likewise 
do not figure as efficient causes but only as quasi-exemplars. The substantial, 
efficient influx of the soul in the powers and their operations in the form of overall 
awareness is a sufficient guarantee of what is called the harmony or sympathy of 
powers. 40 If the soul by means of the visual power perceives Peter, the same soul 
immediately produces a likeness of Peter in the fantasy. 41 Moreover, as Suarez 
says, fantasy then proceeds to the second act since at the moment it receives the 
sensible species, no obstacle can in fact prevent it from eliciting the cognitive act 
(IDA 8.1.17). 

In the conclusion Suarez somewhat obscurely states that, unlike in the exter¬ 
nal senses, in the internal sense it is necessary to consider the agent sense (IDA 
6.2.16). In the case of the imaginative species we need a “lifter” of the sensi¬ 
ble species of the external senses. Adriaan Pattin refers to this position with the 
slightly pejorative label “eclectic” (Pattin 1988: 420). He finds that, while Suarez 
rejects the agent sense in the case of the production of the sensible species of 
the external senses, he admits this active potency when analyzing the production 
of the imaginative species. Two reasons should make us reluctant to embrace 
Pattin’s negative evaluation unreservedly. First, provided that the theory of the 
sensus agens, represented by Jandun’s teaching, is essentially connected (at least 
for Suarez) with the real distinction between the passive and the active sense, this 
doctrine of the agent sense can hardly be ascribed to the Jesuit. Much like in the 
treatise on the nature of the distinction between the agent and potential intellect, 
in which Suarez refers to Nifo (IDA 9.8.18), the two senses are only conceptually 
distinct for Suarez. 42 Second, the agent sense in the context of the internal sense 
does not seem to be a power really distinct from the soul. Rather, the agent sense 
is much more an abbreviation for the soul’s mediating activity. 
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6 Conclusion 

Considering its Late Medieval and Renaissance roots, Suarez’s theory of sen¬ 
sory cognition, its Fragestellung and its main theoretical assumptions can be 
seen as having been formed by the Averroist challenge, which was no doubt 
originally influenced by the Neoplatonic tradition of positing a psychological 
or cosmological device that “elevates” the sensibles or the material sensible 
species to the level of (immaterial) intentional species or (animate) cognitive 
sensory acts. This historical context shows that Suarez’s cognitive psychol¬ 
ogy cannot be fully appreciated solely in the context of the strictly non-secular 
Aristotelianism represented by the names of Aquinas, Scotus, etc. Even though 
Suarez’s theory of the efficient causes of sensation comes close to that of Scotus, 
it cannot be identified with it. 43 This “anchorage” in the tradition of Late Medi¬ 
eval and Renaissance Latin Averroism, represented by John of Jandun, together 
with a marked tendency towards Augustinian philosophy, which often surfaces 
in the ocean of the Jesuit’s Peripatetic philosophy, 44 together make Suarez’s the¬ 
ory similar in significant respects to some medieval philosophers not mentioned 
above (especially Peter John Olivi, ca. 1248-1298) 45 and significantly different 
from the cognitive passivism of Aquinas and his followers. Comparing Suarez’s 
theory with that of Thomism clearly reveals that his teaching, strongly moti¬ 
vated by the abovementioned phenomenological “test”, represents a significant 
historical shift from cognitive passivism, 46 which dominated in the 13th century 
(with the important exception of Olivi), to cognitive activism, which reflected 
the Zeitgeist of Renaissance philosophy. Although in this respect Suarez’s cog¬ 
nitive psychology deviates from cognitive passivism his doctrine still must be 
considered as deeply embedded in the traditional Aristotelian - scholastic phi¬ 
losophy, thus satisfying the aforesaid epistemological criterion, and as essen¬ 
tially different from that of the early modem classics such as Descartes. Despite 
the Jesuit’s “naturalization” of the sensible species, manifest in his denial of the 
Deus ex machina in the form of “causae incognitae”, Suarez’s philosophy of 
mind employs ontological items such as sensible species or powers distinct from 
the soul, which were rejected and ridiculed by early modem philosophers and 
scientists including Descartes. 47 


Notes 

1 This chapter is a result of research funded by the Czech Science Foundation as project 
GA CR 14-37038G “Between Renaissance and Baroque: Philosophy and Knowledge 
in the Czech Lands within the Wider European Context”. 

2 For these metaphors see Abrams 1953. 

3 For accounts of consciousness see Chapter 6 of this volume. 

4 I have in mind especially Pattin (1974-1975, 1988), Leijenhorst (2007, 2014: 168— 
175) and to some extent MacClintock (1956: 10-50). 

5 I will not delve into the exposition of terms such as sensible likeness (species, form), 
which are standard items in the scholastic account of sensory cognition. For an 
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introduction to the theory of cognition in general, including an explanation of the term 
species intentionalis , see Chapter 5 of this volume. 

6 I use the term “internal sense” in the singular since Suarez reduces the plurality of 
internal senses to a single sense, namely the fantasy (see Suarez, IDA , disp. 8, q. 1). As 
regards Suarez’s reduction of the internal senses to a single faculty, see South 2001b. 

7 For a transcription of Jandun’s three main texts on the issue of sensus agens see Pattin 
(1988: 111-234). 

8 For Jandun’s new reading of Averroes, see Brenet (2014: 161-164). 

9 For this interpretation see Brenet (2014: 147-160). 

10 For a strict distinction between these two questions in Renaissance philosophy see 
Kennedy (1966). 

11 This distinction seems to have first been explicitly advocated by Scotus. As regards 
Scotistic influence both on Jandun, see Brenet (2014: 161), and on Suarez, see Leijen- 
horst (2014: 172). Below, contra Leijenhorst, I shall argue that the affinity of Suarez’s 
theory to that of Scotus is not absolute, however. 

12 By that, of course, I do not want to deny the role of other historical influences, both 
positive and negative. As regards the significance of Durandus’s theory of intentional 
species for Suarez, see Tellkamp 2012. 

13 For this interpretation see, inter alia, Knuuttila 2008. 

14 Jandun deals with the issue of sensus agens in three different treatises, namely in Soph- 
isma de sensu agente, dated 1310; in Tractatus de sensu agente, in which he replies to 
24 arguments of his main opponent, Bartholomew of Braggs (ca. 1286-1356); and in 
Quaestio de sensu agente, i.e., in the 16th question of the second book of De anima in 
his Super libros Aristotelis De anima published around 1318. For these texts see Pattin 
(1988: 118-234). 

15 Note that the agent sense is multiplied in number according to the number of external 
senses (Pattin 1988: 230), which are really (or at least formally) distinct from the agent 
sense (ibid., 234), and have the same organ as the passive sense (ibid., 231). 

16 As Brenet notes, this interpretation obviously “descends from Averroes” (Brenet 2014:161). 

17 As regards the theories of intramission (related, in general, to the pure reception of 
the stimuli coming from sensibles) and extramission in connection with the theory of 
vision in ancient philosophy, see Lindberg (1976: 1-17). 

18 For an analysis of Nifo’s De sensu agente see Mahoney 1971. As Nifo remarks, the 
text was finished in 1495, and rather than De sensu agente, it should have been titled 
Tractatum de Errore Joannis de Sensu Agente (Nifo 1517: 129a). The treatise was first 
published in Venice in 1497 as the last part of Nifo’s In librum Destructio Destructionum 
Averrois commentationes . I make use of the second (also Venetian) edition from 1517. 

19 Concerning the two periods in Nifo’s philosophical career see Leen Spruit’s “Introduc¬ 
tion” in Nifo (2011: 12-13). 

20 There are also other kinds of arguments taken from Jandun himself, which are later 
“deconstructed” by Nifo. 

21 This section on Suarez is based almost exclusively on his Commentaria una cum 
quaestionibus in libros Aristotelis De anima, published in 1621, even though the text 
had already been written in the early 1570s when the Jesuit was teaching at the Univer¬ 
sity of Segovia. 

22 Nifo’s theory is also dealt with as examples of reduction of the cognitive act to the 
sensory power informed by the species (see IDA 5.3.1). 

23 An exposition of Suarez’s theory, especially in comparison with Aquinas, can be found 
in South (2001a) - external sensation, and South (2001b) - internal sensation. For 
an exposition of Suarez’s theory in the context of the non-causal theory of vitals acts 
based on the sympathy of powers rooted in the common soul, see the recent titles by 
Knuuttila (2014a: 261-266, 2014b: 309-327) and Perler (2014: 279-284). 
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24 Concerning this real distinction in Aquinas see ScG, lib. 3, cap. 51, n. 4. For an explicit 
statement about the real distinction of both aspects see Ioannes a Sancto Thoma ( CPT , 
vol. 3: 102ff). 

25 Admittedly, Suarez’s evaluation, as in other cases, does not fully correspond to the lit- 
era of Jandun’s text, where he repeatedly states that the two powers differ only “ratione 
formali” (see Pattin 1988: 152, 234). 

26 We have seen that for Jandun it was the passive potency. 

27 Not incidentally, the same also holds for the agent and potential intellect {IDA 9.8.18). 

28 That is also why Leijenhorst does not consider Suarez’s critique of Cajetan as the 
“arch - receptivist” to be fully competent (Leijenhorst 2007: 255-256). 

29 This conclusion was formulated by Jacobo Zabarella (1533-1589). On Zabarella’s 
theory of sensory cognition see South (2002) and Leijenhorst (2014); on the activist 
Zeitgeist of Renaissance philosophy see Spruit (2008). 

30 Even though Suarez seems to present Henry’s theory as refusing en bloc the intentional 
species in the cognitive mechanism, in his Quodlibet 4, q. 7, Gandavensis dismisses 
the intelligible species only in the case of self-cognition and cognition of God. For 
Suarez’s brief exposition of Henry’s theory see IDA 5.4.8. For Henry’s partial refusal 
of intentional species, see Tachau (1988: 28-39). 

31 Scotus ( Ordin . 1, d 3, p 3, q 2, 326): “as the superior cause is determined to its activ¬ 
ity by the concurrence of the particular inferior cause. . ., so the intellect, being the 
superior and indefinite cause, is determined to this object by the concurrence of the 
particular determined cause ... by the concurrence of this species”. On “the mixture” 
of cognitive activism and cognitive passivism in the cognitive theory of the Subtle 
Doctor see also Chabada (2005). 

32 Therefore, I cannot fully agree with C. Leijenhorst’s view that Suarez’s model of sense 
perception is identical with that of Scotus (Leijenhorst 2014: 172). When exposing 
Scotus’s theory Leijenhorst conceives the cognitive power and the sensible species to 
be two concurring partial causes that form one total or integral cause. Even though this 
statement corresponds to what Suarez literally says in IDA 5.4.15, it does not square 
with the qualification adduced in the paragraph below {IDA 5.4.16). There, Suarez 
explicitly states that these two concurring partial causes constitute the total instrumen¬ 
tal cause and not the total cause simpliciter. 

33 The soul is not the per se (direct) principal principle of acting quod, i.e., it is not that 
which operates but only the principal principle quo of acting, i.e., the principle of 
operating {principium operandi). The main principle quod of acting is the composite 
of body and soul (for this specification see DM112.1, 586). 

34 The exposition is presented in the 5th disputation, entitled “De potentiis cognoscitivis 
in communD [italics, D. H.]. 

35 I leave aside the issue of the so-called non-sensed species {species insensata ), con¬ 
ceived by Aquinas {QDV, q. 25, a. 2c), not by Suarez (IDA 6.2.15), as a special kind 
of sensible species received in the internal sense, called vis aestimativa (in humans, vis 
cogitativa ), representing, e.g., the non-sensed quality of danger or desirability, and the 
complex species composed of sensed species {species compositae ex sensatis), e.g., a 
golden mountain. 

36 Unlike Aquinas and some other Thomists, Suarez argues for the existence of expressed 
species in all the cognitive acts, not excepting the operation of the external senses. 
Production obtains not for the sake of having the representations of absent objects, but 
from the intrinsic nature of a cognitive act as such {IDA 5, 5, 9). For Suarez’s theory of 
the terminus of the cognitive act {species expressa ) being really identical with this act, 
which, again, is a claim hardly attributable to Aquinas and his followers, see IDA 5, 4. 

37 For Suarez the two faculties are really distinct from each other and from the soul (see 
IDA 3.1.7). For Suarez’s theory of the “parts” of the soul see Chapter 3 of this volume. 
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3 8 In this Suarez also differs from St. Augustine who highlights the identity of the soul 
with the cognitive acts: “And it is a certain image of the Trinity, mind and its cognition, 
which is its offspring and its word and the third is love, and these three are connected 
in one substance” (Augustine, De Trin., lib. 9, n. 18). 

39 In his clear exposition of the various forms of consciousness in Suarez’s cognitive 
psychology, Dominik Perler speaks about “the first-order non-intentional conscious¬ 
ness”, which is an experience present in every perceptual act (Perler 2014: 269-273). 
As regards this form of consciousness in Suarez, see also Chapter 6 of this volume. 

40 As regards the substantial (efficient) influx of the (substantial form) soul in the vital 
operations see also Suarez (DM 18.5.2, 628). On the originality of this theory of the 
sympathy of powers and its impact on Suarez’s psychology in general see Ludwig 
1929, old but still unequalled. 

41 This is also why Suarez holds the primary object of intellectual cognition to be material 
singulars, and not universal quiddities (see IDA 9.3.15). 

42 For a similar claim about the conceptual distinction of the agent and passive compo¬ 
nents in the internal senses see also Nifo (DSA 129a). 

43 Of course, this claim would require a detailed analysis of Scotus’s theory, which can¬ 
not be provided in this chapter. 

44 For instance, the following quotation from Augustine’s De Mus. (1. 6, c. 5, n. 10) illus¬ 
trates the similarity to Suarez’s position: “it seems to me that when the soul senses 
in the body, it does not receive any form of something else, but it is active toward its 
affects... and that is what is called to sense”. 

45 For their similarity see Spruit (1995: 306). 

46 As Simmons 1998 notes, in the Jesuit philosophy of the 16th century this cognitive 
activism was far from being limited to Suarez. 

47 As is well known, for Descartes in the first phase of sensatio nothing else occurs than 
the purely mechanistic affection of the sensory organs receiving the figural configura¬ 
tions of particles of light, which are emitted and reflected by extramental objects. As 
for the literal reading of the analogy of perception with the reception of the form of a 
seal in wax, see Descartes (1996, AT X: 412). 

My thanks are due above all to Stephan Schmid for his very useful comment on the draft 
of this chapter. I am also grateful to Sydney Penner for his references to Suarez’s treat¬ 
ment of the instrumental cause and to Joshua Crone for his excellent proofreading. 
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RENAISSANCE THEORIES OF THE 

PASSIONS 

Embodied minds 

Sabrina Ebbersmeyer 


1 Introduction: an alternative approach to the mind 

When considering influential theories of mind between the middle ages and the 
early modem period, two stand out as particularly significant: the Aristotelian the¬ 
ory of the soul as the form of a human body and the Cartesian theory of the human 
mind as a non-material entity (res cogitans ) that shares no attributes with the mate¬ 
rial world (res extensa ). During the Renaissance, however, several philosophers 
remained critical of the Aristotelian conception without endorsing the mechanis¬ 
tic approach, which reduced the human mind to an insulated, non-extended unit 
surrounded by a material world mled by the laws of matter in motion. Rather 
they took up a view that seems antipodal to this approach; inspired by classical 
sources, especially from the Platonic, Stoic, and medical traditions, philosophers 
such as Ficino (1433-1499), Cardano (1501—1576), Telesio (1508—1588), Patrizi 
(1529-1597), Bruno (1548-1600), and Campanella (1568-1639) understood the 
human mind as an integral part of a cosmological structure, in which mind (or 
spirit or soul) could be found everywhere. 

Although these philosophers developed different theories of the world and 
the mind, they shared the basic assumption that the human mind is not some¬ 
thing exceptional and singular in nature, but rather part of a complex cosmos in 
which mental forces and structures are found on various levels. This position is 
expressed, for instance, by Giordano Bruno, when he states that “one finds spirit 
(spirto) in all things and there is no such tiny body that has not enough of it to be 
living.” 1 This position could aptly be termed “panpsychism,” especially given that 
another Renaissance philosopher, Francesco Patrizi, used the term (pampsychia) 
for the first time in order to denote a conception of the world in which soul is 
ubiquitous. 2 

Obviously, this position has some serious consequences for the understand¬ 
ing of the human mind and of the surrounding world. To start with the latter, the 
material world is not regarded merely as inert, extended matter, but as an organic 
unity, in which principles of life (sensation, growth, etc.) are found everywhere 
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and on every level. In this sense, the cosmos can be considered as a living organ¬ 
ism endowed with a soul (anima mundif and sometimes with a world spirit. 4 This 
opens up the possibility that the world as a whole has a spiritual dimension which 
the human mind can communicate with. 

With regard to the human mind, the emphasis lies not so much on the differ¬ 
ence between the human mind and the rest of nature (including its own body for 
that matter), but on the various ways the human mind is similar to and part of the 
rest of nature. The human mind is understood as (1) embodied and (2) embedded 
in its surroundings 5 : (1) It is acknowledged that the human mind is deeply united 
with and enwrapped in its physical body. Here the concept of the spirit ( spiritus , 
pneuma ), prominent in medical traditions, becomes increasingly significant, for 
the spirit can account for the mutual interaction between mind and body; it is 
subtle enough to have an impact on our perceptions and thoughts and corporeal 
enough to affect and be affected by our body. 6 The spirit was understood as an 
instrument of the soul, but sometimes it even replaced the soul. 7 (2) In addition, 
the human mind is not understood as an isolated entity that stands opposed to the 
rest of nature just contemplating and measuring its environment, but rather as an 
integral part of the whole of nature, to which it is similar and related in various 
ways. 

In this conception of the human mind as embodied and embedded, it is not 
so much the mind’s capacity for abstract thinking or its ability to detect indu¬ 
bitable truth that is of most interest, but rather its capacity to feel. Being in a 
passionate state no longer appears frightening, nor does it necessarily entail for¬ 
feiting the ability to think rationally. Instead, passions provide us with a certain 
kind of knowledge. Firstly and fundamentally they teach us what is good and 
bad for the preservation and perfection of the living organism. At the same time, 
we learn something about the external world through our emotional responses, 
namely about its structure and its relation to us. Additionally, passions are impor¬ 
tant routes by which external influences come to bear on our minds. A change 
of climate, diet, or even, as Bruno holds, certain gemstones can generate “new 
affects and passion in the soul, not just in the body.” 8 Accordingly, knowing about 
our affective reactions to external circumstances can enable us to manipulate our 
minds. 

In the following, I will outline how the passions were understood within this 
broader conception of the mind by three well-known philosophers of the Renais¬ 
sance, namely Marsilio Ficino (1433-1499), Bernardino Telesio (1508—1588), 
and Tommaso Campanella (1568-1639). 9 It goes without saying that this is not 
the place to give a comprehensive account of their complex philosophies. Rather 
I will emphasize certain aspects of their thought that could be taken to support the 
thesis that within the framework of “panpsychism” the understanding and evalu¬ 
ation of the passions changes: The passions are no longer opposed to thinking or 
the rational life, rather they are understood as appropriate reactions to how we 
perceive the world, reactions that teach us something about ourselves and the sur¬ 
rounding world. This was no minor current in the course of Renaissance thought. 
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and it is well worth integrating into our map of the history of the philosophy of 
mind. 


2 Ficino on love and melancholy 

In the works of Marsilio Ficino, two passions stand out as particularly relevant: 
love (amor) and melancholy ( melancholia ). Whereas love is one of the central 
topics in Ficino’s earlier works, especially in his Commentary on Plato’s Sym¬ 
posium, melancholy becomes relevant in Ficino’s later work on medicine, his 
De vita libri tres (Three Books on Life). Although Ficino’s attitude towards these 
passions differs (he encourages and exhorts us to love, but he tries to cure melan¬ 
choly), they still share some common features. Firstly, both passions reveal that 
we are related to the surrounding world in various ways, be it love or melancholy. 
And secondly, they illustrate, although in different ways, that our emotional dis¬ 
positions are important for and relevant to our intellectual life and endeavors. 

2.1 Ficino’s approach 

Today’s interpreters often find Ficino’s works difficult to understand. In his 
writings he relates to and combines different discourses, such as metaphysical 
speculation and medical analysis, without making these shifts explicit. This is no 
coincidence or oversight, but the expression of a philosophical program. Ficino 
explains his attitude in a letter to his friend Francesco Musano: 10 

Do not be surprised, Francesco, that we combine medicine and the lyre 
with the study of theology. Since you are dedicated to philosophy, you 
must remember that within us nature has bonded body and spirit with 
the soul. The body is indeed healed by the remedies of medicine; but 
spirit, which is the airy vapour of our blood and the link between body 
and soul, is tempered and nourished by airy smells, by sounds, and by 
song. Finally, the soul, as it is divine, is purified by the divine mysteries 
of theology. In nature a union is made from soul, body and spirit. To the 
Egyptian priests medicine, music and the mysteries were one and the 
same study. Would that we could master this natural and Egyptian art as 
successfully as we tenaciously and wholeheartedly apply ourselves to it! 

Analyzing, separating, distinguishing, and dissolving complicated entities into 
isolated and manageable units in order to obtain clear and indubitable knowledge 
of certain parts of reality - this philosophical program, which achieved paradig¬ 
matic significance with Descartes and still characterizes our scientific perspective 
today, is the exact opposite of Ficino’s intellectual approach. Ficino emphasizes 
instead the connections between heterogeneous discourses; relates disparate tra¬ 
ditions back to common sources; and argues that theoretical issues and practical 
concerns, medical therapies and artistic activity, philosophical speculation and 
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religious worship, man’s self-knowledge, and his interest in exploring nature - all 
these are interconnected and interwoven through a variety of relations, so that one 
cannot study successfully in one field without understanding the others. 

According to Ficino, the world is a complex unity whose parts are internally 
related to each other. In order to understand one thing, the best approach is to 
know as much as possible from very different angles and perspectives and to 
recognize its diverse relations to other parts of reality. 11 This is particularly true of 
the concept of love, which has cosmological, astrological, medical, metaphysical, 
ethical, religious, and magical aspects. Love is related to the human soul, but also 
to the human body, to the stars in the sky but also to the sublunary elements. In 
order to understand these relations, one has to look for analogies, mediations, and 
similitudes. Before I outline Ficino’s concept of love and melancholy, I will take 
a brief look at the underlying ontological assumptions, which will help explain, 
why love in particular occupies such a central position in Ficino’s thought. 


2.2 Ontological assumptions 

With reference to Plotinus, Ficino distinguishes various stages of being, 12 namely 
mind (mens), soul ( anima ), nature (inatura ), and matter (materia), as four different 
hierarchical stages of the cosmos, all of which tend back to god (deus) or the one 
(unum ) as the beloved (DA 208-210). There is one and the same “circle, from God 
to the world and from the world to God” (DA 134). 

The world we live in is constituted by these different stages and is understood 
as a complex artwork created by an artist. As all the parts of this world derive from 
one common source, they all share common features and bear similarities to one 
another. Its nature is best understood in analogy to the animal: “The parts of this 
world, like the parts of a single animal, all hanging from one author, are joined to 
each other by the mutuality of one nature” (DA 119). 13 

Understood as a large animal, the world is assigned a soul by Ficinio: the so- 
called “world soul” (anima mundi). 14 In De amove he gives two arguments for 
this. The first stems from the concept of perfection 15 : Why should parts of the 
world (e.g., animals) have a soul, but not the whole, which is more perfect than its 
parts? (DA 184) The other is commonly called the genetic argument 16 : If animals 
have life, then the elements from which they are generated and which give them 
life, namely earth and water, should be endowed with life as well (ibid ). 

When it comes to the human being, Ficino does more than just reiterate the 
well-known Platonic (and Christian) dualism of soul and body; he refers to a tri¬ 
partition of man. With reference to the medical tradition, in which the concept of 
the spiritus played a prominent role, he positions the spirit between body and soul 
(DA 189). 17 The spirit is understood as the “chariot of the soul” (currus animae) 
and as its instrument (DA 196; 194). It links the soul to its body, by perceiving the 
forces of the soul and transmitting them to the body, and vice versa, thus enabling 
the mental and the bodily realm to interact. Following the medical tradition, Ficino 
calls the spirit a “very thin and clear vapor” (vapor tenuissimus et perlucidus', DA 
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189). Although the soul is clearly understood as distinct from the body, it still 
remains deeply linked to the body through the spirit. Insofar as the soul is “present 
to the spirit in every part” (DA 189), it is extended throughout the body. 

2.3 Love as copula mundi 

Love reveals its full meaning in Ficino’s thought against the backdrop just out¬ 
lined above. The most important aspect of love is its relational and communi- 
cational power; as all parts of the cosmos belong together and share a common 
nature, they are related to and strive for each other, that is, they share a common 
attraction: love (DA 200). 18 This mutual love (mutua caritas) is the binding force 
within the cosmos and can be called a “perpetual knot” (nodus perpetuus) and a 
“binder of the universe” (copula mundi ) (DA 152). What this implies becomes 
clear in a passage from Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita 19 cited by Ficino: 

Whether divine, angelic, spiritual, animal, or natural, we mean by love 
a certain joining and uniting force which moves even the higher to care 
for the lower, brings equals into mutual intercourse with each other, and 
finally, admonishes the inferior to devote themselves to the higher and 
stronger. 

(DA 149) 

Personal love, that is, the love between two humans, is also understood within 
this ontological framework. This kind of love is just a particular instance of the 
general tendency that is found everywhere in the cosmos, a tendency leading 
towards the beautiful and back to the divine origin. We love someone as a “part 
of the world order” (DA 171), and we are attracted to another person because we 
perceive her or him as beautiful. Ficino is standing on Platonic grounds when he 
argues that what humans truly love is the beautiful, which is a divine attribute. 20 
Beauty is understood as something incorporeal (DA 167), a splendor (DA 169), 
a spiritual gift (DA 173) that we can perceive through our minds, eyes, and ears. 

In humans, love has different layers due to the complexity of human nature. The 
soul strives for the beloved, but also for the image of the beloved person stored 
in the imagination. If this image corresponds to the innate concept of humankind 
(humani generis ratio), this correspondence causes love in the soul. But because 
we also have a body and a spirit we are more than just souls. Our bodily nature 
tends to a more corporeal unification and our spirit, too, is attracted to the beloved 
person. As a result, it flies over to her or him and evaporates (DA 194-195), 
thereby rendering the lover melancholic. However, the true lover knows how to 
overcome the attraction to a single human being and uses his or her love as a 
means to reveal the true structure and meaning of the world: 

They are most skilful, and most wise of all, and they so philosophize that 
they prudently advance through the forms of bodies as though through 
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some kind of track, or scent, and by means of these they skilfully track 
down the holy beauty of the soul and divinity; and hunting thus wisely, 
they happily catch their quarry. 

(DA 198) 

Thus, for humans love is not just a binding force, which relates humans to the sur¬ 
rounding world; love can also serve as a means for intellectual development and 
personal perfection. 


2.4 Melancholy and the spirit 

De vita libri tres (Three Books on Life ) is one of Ficino’s most successful works, 21 
especially the third book, De vita coelitus comparanda (On Obtaining Life from 
the Heavens), which contains Ficino’s highly influential explanation of magic. 22 
De vita is a medical advisory specifically for those working with their mind and 
brain, that is, intellectuals. Just as runners take care of their legs and athletes tend 
to their arms, so intellectuals should look after the organs that are particularly 
relevant to their activities, namely the brain, heart, liver, and stomach (DV 110), 
but first and foremost, they should take care of their spirit. Following the medical 
tradition, Ficino describes the spirit as a fine vapor of blood generated by the heat 
of the heart. Traditionally, the spirit is responsible for mediating between soul and 
body. The brain needs the spirit in order to process internal and external percep¬ 
tions. What is more, the spirit is also important for the activity of reason (ratio): 
“the blood subserves the spirit; the spirit, the senses; and finally, the senses, rea¬ 
son” (ibid.). Ficino stresses that the ability to think is largely conditioned by the 
nature of the spirit: “Thus, undoubtedly the contemplation is usually as good as is 
the compliance of the sense; the sense is as good as is the spirit” (ibid.). 

For intellectuals, this results in a particular occupational disease, as we might 
call it today. For the scholar consumes too much spirit during frequent and intense 
reflection. The spirit is distilled from the blood, which as a consequence becomes 
thick, dry and black. To the physician it is immediately clear that these are the 
symptoms of melancholy: “All these things characteristically make the spirit mel¬ 
ancholy and the soul sad and fearful” (DV 115). This is particularly true for the 
philosopher. 23 

Now, this disease can be cured by absorbing more spirit than one consumes. 
This is possible, according to Ficino, because the spirit in us has a counterpart 
in outward nature, namely the world spirit (spiritus mundi). In analogy to the 
medical spirits, which serve as a link between the bodily functions and the mental 
functions of the human being, Ficino assumes a cosmic spirit. It is needed in order 
to communicate the life of the soul to the coarser bodies: 

Therefore, between the tangible and partly transient body of the world 
and its very soul, whose nature is very far from its body, there exists 
everywhere a spirit, just as there is between the soul and body in us. 
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assuming that life everywhere is always communicated by a soul to a 
grosser body. 

(DV 255) 

The world spirit is described as “a very tenuous body, as if now it were soul and 
not body, and now body and not soul” (DV257). The four elements are generated 
from this world spirit, so that everything found in nature is endowed with the 
world spirit. We can absorb this spirit through our own spirit, because it is similar 
to it. And we can make our own spirit more akin to it by means of certain practices, 
for example, by purging our own spirit from beclouding vapors through medi¬ 
cines, by exposing it to luminous things, by rendering it more rarefied, and finally 
by exposing it to the influences of the celestial bodies, in particular of the sun (DV 
259). “And so from this spirit, acting as a mediator in us, the celestial gifts located 
mainly in it will overflow not only to our body but also to our mind” (ibid.). 

Ficino goes on to explain in great detail that we can restore the spirit in us by 
absorbing the life-spending spirit of the world, for example, through the rays of 
the sun and the constellation of the planets and fixed stars, through things that cap¬ 
ture the celestial influence eminently, e.g., images and figures, and through stones, 
herbs, spices, and music. The most powerful means of affecting the human spirit is 
music, especially song, as it can actually cure certain mental and physical diseases. 24 
Toward the end of the third book Ficino once again addresses the intellectuals, as 
they have to take particular care of their spirit. He advises them to nourish their spirit 
with four things: wine, the odor of wine, song and sound, and finally light (DV 379). 

According to Ficino, melancholy is an emotional disposition that renders us sad 
and fearful. This disposition can be cured by realizing that the state of our soul can 
be changed through changes in our bodily and spiritual constitution. In fact, our 
spiritual constitution is changed and transformed constantly through the constel¬ 
lation of the stars, the climate, the light, diet, music etc. The reason he gives for 
this interaction is the similarity between our own spiritual nature and the spiritual 
nature of the universe. We are related to the surrounding world in various ways, 
although we are not always aware of this. 

To sum up, emotional dispositions are understood in relation to the tripartition 
of the human being. Insofar as we are rational beings, our love or melancholy can 
be caused by certain beliefs. But insofar as we are corporeal and spiritual beings, 
there are other things that can influence our emotional disposition: It might be 
that our bodily constitution renders us fearful. And finally, as spiritual beings, 
the surrounding world has some impact on our emotional disposition. In order to 
transform certain emotional dispositions, we have to learn about the influences 
and expose ourselves to them according to our own needs. 

3 Telesio: pan-sensation and human passions 

Roughly a hundred years after Ficino, another Italian philosopher, Bemadino Tel¬ 
esio, presented a new philosophy of nature, in which some elements that figured 
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prominently in Ficino, became central as well. Firstly, there was the idea that the 
world is not constituted by mere matter, but features sentient characters on every 
level. And secondly, there was the concept of spirit as a subtle corporeal substance 
that can account for living processes in animated beings. And as in Ficino’s phi¬ 
losophy, the passions gain special attention, though for different reasons. 

Telesio, however, follows his own agenda, which differs greatly from Ficino’s. 25 
He can hardly be described as a Platonic philosopher, and his main intention is 
to present a new philosophy of nature, which would cure the defects he observed 
in the Aristotelian account of nature. Thus, his style of argument is much more 
systematic and coherent than Ficino’s. He is not interested in hidden relations 
between man and nature and tries to give a coherent account of nature based on a 
few principles. In the following I will briefly outline (1) Telesio’s conception of 
universal sensation, (2) the function and meaning of the spirit, and (3) the role of 
the passions in his argumentation for a theory of the human soul. 26 

3.1 The universality of the sensations ofpleasure and pain 

Right at the beginning of his work, after having proclaimed his intention to be 
led in his investigation by “nature” and “sensation” (. sensus) rather than to con¬ 
struct arbitrary rational assumptions about the world, Telesio introduces the first 
principles of nature, namely heat and cold, as two antagonistic active forces, and 
matter as the passive principle. 27 The whole of nature, Telesio states, is consti¬ 
tuted by these forces, which act and react upon each other. However, in order to 
explain why the antagonistic forces heat and cold do not annihilate each other, 
Telesio refers to an assumption that is of great significance for his understanding 
of nature and for the composition of his work: Telesio holds that the fundamental 
forces heat and cold are both endowed with a sense ( sensus ) through which they 
can perceive their own passions and the actions and forces of the other. Through 
this capacity for sensing, the principal forces and all things in nature that evolve 
from their conflict are able to pursue what helps sustain their nature and to avoid 
what corrupts it. The sensation of a being’s own actions and those similar to them 
that support and preserve the respective force, is described by Telesio as “pleas¬ 
ant” {perblandus ), while the sensation of the contrary force, through which it 
decays, is described as “extremely troublesome” (maxime molestus ) (DRN I, 
64-66). Accordingly, perceiving things as pleasant or troublesome in relation to 
their impact on the preservation of the perceiving subject is an ability common to 
all natural things, not only animated beings. 28 

3.2 The spirit 

Although the ability to perceive pleasure and pain is ubiquitous in nature, it is 
more developed in animated beings due to their more complex composition. 29 
Animated beings are composed of various things, such as flesh, nerves, bones, and 
spirit (DRN II, 224-226). The spirit is understood as a subtle, corporeal substance. 
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whose main portion resides in the ventricles of the brain and that is distributed 
throughout the body in varying proportions via the nervous system. 30 The concept 
of spirit is of great importance in Telesio’s work. It is equated with “the soul that 
is evolved from the semen” ( anima e semine educta) and replaces the Aristotelian 
conception of the soul as a form of the body {forma corporis ). While the term 
“spirit” was already prominent in the medical tradition, Telesio breaks with this 
tradition, insofar as he understands the spirit not as an intermediary between body 
and soul or as an instrument of the soul, but as the soul itself. 

It is the spirit, which is responsible for an animated being’s ability to perceive. 
Telesio explains in great detail what sensation in animated beings really is and 
how it works. Since the spirit is understood as a corporeal substance, what the 
spirit senses while affected by different things is the alteration of its own bodily 
constitution. So in the end it all comes down to the alteration of different parts 
of the spirit. The spirit can either be squeezed or pushed apart, and these changes 
constitute the basis of all sensations. As Telesio writes, “There is no doubt that the 
sense is nothing else than the sense of expansion and compression of itself and 
not of any other thing.” 31 Through this ability to perceive its own alteration, that 
is, its expansion and compression, the spirit is also able to perceive the various 
things that cause these alterations. “At any rate it is clear that the spirit perceives 
(sentire) the forces and actions of the things and the incitements of the air, because 
the spirit itself is inflicted, changed and moved by them.” ( DRN III, 4). So the 
sense is defined as the perception of the spirit’s own alteration caused by the 
actions of various things: 

After all it remains that the sense (sensus) is the perception (perceptio ) 
of the actions of the things, of the incitements of the air, of its own pas¬ 
sions, of its own changing and of its own movements and particularly of 
the latter. For it perceives the former, because it perceives being afflicted, 
changed and moved by them. 

(DRN III, 6) 

However, these affections are not neutral. They affect the spirit in one of two 
ways: The alterations of the spirit’s own movements give rise to either pleasure 
or pain. As long as the broadening or compression of the spirit is moderate and 
gentle, the spirit is affected by pleasure. But if the forces of the things that affect 
the spirit are no longer moderate and gentle, but increase and become stronger or 
come nearer they are perceived by the spirit with great pain (summo dolore ) and 
as great evil (summo malo; DRN II, 4). In addition, pleasure and pain is not only 
a matter of quantity, but also of quality; if the external forces that affect the spirit 
are similar to it, support its nature, or bring it back to its own disposition, they 
produce pleasure (voluptas). If, on the contrary, they are dissimilar and destroy the 
spirit or remove the body and the spirit from their respective nature and disposi¬ 
tion they produce pain (dolor, DRN III, 12). So pleasure and pain indicate the state 
of the spirit in relation to its preservation or destruction respectively: “At any rate 
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it is obvious that pleasure is the sensation of preservation, pain on the contrary is 
the sensation of destruction.” 32 

What then is the nature of the spirit that is either supported or diminished by 
what the spirit perceives? According to Telesio, the nature of the spirit is move¬ 
ment. 33 It is characterized as “the most mobile” (summe mobilis). 34 Thus, the spirit 
feels pleasure through being affected by sensible things, whenever they stimulate 
it to move. For movement is the proper operation of the spirit. 35 

Telesio does not appeal to the concept of the spirit in order to bridge two differ¬ 
ent ontological realms, that is, soul and body. This is because he sees no need for a 
specific immaterial soul, as everything can be explained by matter, heat, and cold. 
Rather the spirit helps explain the more complex attributes of animated beings. 

3.3 Human passions as the touchstone for Telesio’s 

theory of the spirit 

The passions play a crucial role when Telesio justifies his conception of the soul 
as spirit and refutes the Aristotelian doctrine of the soul as the form of the body 
(forma corporis) in book five of De rerum natura. 36 In this context, Telesio refers 
several times to certain passions in order to provide evidence for his view that the 
soul (spirit) 37 is distinct from the body but nevertheless corporeal. Indeed, the pas¬ 
sions serve as one of the main pieces of evidence for Telesio’s claim that the soul 
has to be understood as a unitary corporeal substance spread throughout the body 
and concentrated in the brain. In making this claim, he explicitly disagrees with 
Aristotle and his followers, who took the soul to be an incorporeal form of the 
body or of its parts: 

Finally, all that which occurs to animals during the various affections 
(affectiones) of the soul demonstrates clearly that the soul evolved from 
the semen is neither the form of the whole body nor of its parts. For, if 
this were the case, one could not reasonably explain their cause. 

(DRN II: 385) 

The passions serve as a touchstone for any theory about body and soul, as they 
contain both certain states of the soul and certain states of the body, which are 
intimately related to each other. 

In fact, Telesio’s reference to the passions or “affections” in the passage quoted 
above serves two purposes. First, Telesio refers to the passions in order to argue 
for his conception of the soul as a unitary spirit which is spread throughout the 
body but which is nevertheless moved by its principal portion residing in the 
brain. Let’s illustrate this rationale by considering a person under the influence 
of a passion. When the whole spirit of this person is agitated by joy ( laetitia ), 
fear ( timor ), or any other strong passion ( affectio ), the pulse accelerates as if the 
person faced a bad thing that has to be removed. And this happens despite the fact 
that there isn’t anything touching the respective portion of the spirit, which is the 
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only portion capable of producing such bodily alteration ( DRN II, 294). It is the 
mere thought of something joyful or fearful that causes the body to change. How 
can this be explained? According to Telesio, this happens because the single por¬ 
tions of the spirit distributed throughout the body are connected with each other 
and with the main portion residing in the brain. This portion also contains the 
memories of past events ( DRN II, 274-276). So when something happens that 
resembles any previous event, the central portion of the spirit remembers what 
should be done on such an occasion and the respective portions of the spirit are 
moved according to the will ( arbitrium ) of the central portion of the spirit ( DRN 
II, 292). 

Second, and more important, Telesio refers to the passions in order to provide 
evidence of the corporeal nature of the soul and the intimate relation between 
body and soul. It sometimes happens that the spirit decays under the influence 
of a strong passion, such as sadness ( tristitia ), fear (timor), joy ( laetitia ), or rage 
(iracundia). According to Telesio, this cannot be explained if one assumes that the 
soul is the form of the body: 

It is even less intelligible that an incorporeal substance decays because it 
perceives good or bad things affecting others, or that the body, in which 
it exists, changes through its perception. 

(DRN 11, 376) 

If the soul is incorporeal, why should it be destroyed by what it perceives, espe¬ 
cially if what it perceives is good or evil only for others, such as our parents for 
instance? And how could the body be affected and changed through what the 
incorporeal soul perceives? If one assumes instead a corporeal spirit, it is possible 
to give a reasonable explanation for these cases. Telesio’s argument runs as fol¬ 
lows: The spirit desires primarily its self-preservation and becomes sad ( tristatur ) 
when it encounters things that are contrary to this goal. If these things become so 
strong that the spirit can no longer cope with them, it constricts all its portions to 
the principal seat, where it becomes compressed and can eventually decay, when 
it is no longer able to sustain the basic functions (like respiration or circulation) 
of the body in which it resides (DRN II, 376). While the spirit perishes by sad¬ 
ness or fear when compressed in the brain, it perishes by joy and rage when its 
principle portion bursts out to the external parts of the body, grows coarse, and 
finally decays. 38 

In addition, the spirit can also be affected by the nature and disposition of the 
body, because it derives from the same humors and from the same blood (DRN II, 
416—418), as can clearly be seen in the case of long lasting passions: 

“And in all alienations of the soul,” says the same Galen, “when fear or 
sadness endure, one has to judge that black bile is the cause, from which 
a dark and fuliginous exhalation moves up to the spirit.” 

(DRN II, 418) 
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Telesio refers to Galen when arguing that bodily humors influence the condition 
of the spirit by means of black bile. 39 In doing so, he makes use of arguments 
developed in the medical tradition in order to refute the Aristotelian doctrine of 
the soul and to replace it with his theory of a corporeal spirit. 40 According to 
Telesio, the Aristotelian conception of the soul as either the form of the whole 
body or the form of its different parts cannot yield a satisfactory explanation for 
how body and soul are affected while under the influence of a strong passion. 
The concept of the spirit, by contrast, can account for this. As we have seen, the 
expansion and compression of the spirit can cause serious alterations to the body, 
such as disrupting the respiratory organs. The physiological alterations resulting 
from the influence of strong passions clearly show the unity of the spirit and the 
close and intimate relation between spirit and body; the spirit is not divided into 
different parts, nor is it an incorporeal substance. Rather, it has to be understood as 
a complex and subtle net distributed throughout the body via the nervous system 
with its principal portion in the brain. 

According to Telesio’s conception, the passions are not opposed to reason or 
to a rational way of life. The passions are neither attributed to an irrational part 
of the soul engaged in combat with its rational part, as in Aristotle, 41 nor are they 
attributed to the struggle between body and soul, as in Descartes. Rather, they are 
ascribed to the unitary spirit of a complex living being which seeks to preserve 
itself by means of diverse operations such as sensing, thinking, feeling, and act¬ 
ing. From the viewpoint of the living organism, the capacities for thinking and for 
feeling emotions do not contradict each other, but operate complementarily. 


4 Campanella: magic and the passions 

In his work Del senso delle cose e della magia (On the sense of things and on 
magic) f Tommaso Campanella takes up many of the elements we have already 
discussed. However, he pursues his own interests and presents an amalgama¬ 
tion of Telesian and Ficinian thought. He explicitly cites Telesio as an influence, 
admits to sharing many of his views, and refers to him as his main inspiration. 43 
At the same time, he shares many of Ficino’s interests and insights. 44 The result 
is a natural philosophy based on the concept of universal sensation with magi¬ 
cal elements (stressing the interrelation between the spirit of humans and the 
world spirit and investigating how thoughts and actions can be manipulated 
through the passions). 45 He is much more interested than Telesio in the rela¬ 
tion between the human spirit and the world spirit and how the former can be 
changed and manipulated. In the following, I will give an outline of (1) how 
Campanella takes up the Telesian understanding of nature and transforms it 
according to his own agenda, (2) what role the spirit (both the world spirit and 
the individual spirits of human beings) play in communication, and (3) why 
the passions figure so prominently into his explanation of the effectiveness of 
magic. 
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4.1 The ubiquity of sensation and the world as a living animal 

Campanella shares with Telesio the basic assumption that everything in nature is 
endowed with “sensation” ( sentimento , senso). Although Campanella is highly 
influenced by Telesio and shares many of his basic assumptions, his approach and 
focus are different and he ends up with different explanations for the phenomena 
he examines. At the very beginning of his work, he presents the genetic argument 
we have already encountered in Ficino, although Campanella’s version is more 
elaborate. According to Campanella, everyone agrees that animals have sensa¬ 
tions. But this capacity cannot emerge from nothing (ex nihilo fit nihil). In par¬ 
ticular it cannot emerge from elements that do not have sensation. Consequently, 
the elements that constitute the animal, and hence all of nature, must have sense 
already (DS 3). Campanella is arguing against atomism (targeting Lucretius, 
Democritus, and Epicurus), when he states that heat and cold which are “active 
powers” (virtu agente ) could not emerge from merely passive atoms (DS 8). 

Following Telesio, Campanella explains that the purpose of sensation is to per¬ 
ceive what is conducive and destructive to the sentient being. As sense is the abil¬ 
ity to register how an event affects one’s own preservation, it is called a passion 
( passione ) or rather the perception of a passion (percettione di passione). There 
are two types of passions. If what is perceived contributes to one’s own preser¬ 
vation, then it is perceived as pleasant (piacevole ). If it is destructive, then it is 
perceived as painful (dolorosa)'. “Therefore the sense is the perception of a pas¬ 
sion, which one resists and fights, if it is destructive and painful, and which one 
applauds, follows and loves, if it is pleasant and preservative.” (DS 12) Contrary 
to Aristotle’s view, perception does not arise through information, Campanella 
argues, but rather through mutation (immutazione). 

Unlike Telesio but in accordance with Ficino, Campanella assumes that the 
world is a living organism endowed with a soul and a spirit, its spirit being the 
sky, its coarse body the earth, its blood the sea, and its mind the world soul (DS 
120). “The world, thus, is all sense, life and soul and body” (DS 235). Although 
the air is full of spiritual beings (co.s e spirituali), we cannot see them. “They pass 
us before the winds and the air and we don’t see them; much less do we see the 
angels and demons, of which the world is plenteous” (DS 130). The air (aria) that 
we breathe and that surrounds us is part of the sky and therefore has spirit and 
sense perception; it “perceives and consents without organs” (DS 135). 

4.2 Communication and interaction between spirits 

According to Campanella, there is a close connection between the spirit of the 
world, which is found in the sky, and the spirit found in human beings. Following 
Telesio, Campanella does not understand the human spirit as the instrument of 
the soul, but as the soul itself. The spirit is hot, mobile, and subtle and is respon¬ 
sible for all the functions traditionally attributed to the sensitive soul, including 
remembering, imagining, and thinking. It is precisely the passions that provide 
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evidence for the assumption that, contrary to Aristotle, “the sensitive soul is not 
incorporeal and impassible, but a very subtle and fleeting body” (DS 43). How¬ 
ever, Campanella also assumes that humans, unlike animals, are endowed with a 
divine mind. But not even this mind is completely separated from the body. It is 
rather “wrapped in the spirit and acts and suffers with it” (DS 115). 

Our own spirit, which is of an airy nature, cannot touch other spirits directly. It 
can only communicate with other particular spirits through the world spirit found 
in the air. “Therefore, the air is like the common soul, which helps all and through 
which all communicate, as Pliny remarks” (DS 136). 46 This helps to explain why 
one can perceive (sentire) what someone else is thinking (pensare ). As thought 
( pensare ) is the movement of the spirit, which is transmitted to the air, some “very 
sagacious, ardent spirits” can perceive instantly what another person is thinking. 
This also provides an explanation for how one is able to perceive the mood of 
another person without understanding her. Thinking is the movement of the spirit, 
which is communicated to the air. The air receives not only the movement but also 
the affect. Specific words have, in addition to their meaning, an impact through 
the way they move the spirit. We perceive these movements, but do not under¬ 
stand them: 

[A]nd if there were between us no sounds arranged to signify, every one 
would perceive the other through the affect impressed in the air, as can 
be seen in he who cries or laughs or sings, even though he were of a for¬ 
eign nation, we get to know what he suffers. 

(DS 136) 

Sometimes we can perceive what a crying person is feeling, not because we cog¬ 
nize and evaluate the bodily signs of an emotion, but because our spirit is affected 
by the common spirit that is altered by the spirit of the crying person. This also 
explains why words can affect us more fundamentally and independently of their 
meaning, so that they are capable of arousing anger (ira) in war or devotion ( pieta ) 
in the church. In addition, the air can have a certain constitution or quality that 
affects the spirit. And thus the air, if it is serene and pure, renders us cheerful and 
happy or, if it is disturbed and polluted, sad and melancholic (DS 136). 

4.3 How to generate and manipulate the passions through magic 

The fourth book of Campanella’s De senso is dedicated to magic and magical 
practices. 47 According to Campanella, magicians investigate “the occult things 
of god and nature” and engage in miraculous operations, insofar as they apply 
their knowledge of occult things for the use of humans (DS 163). Campanella 
distinguishes “natural magic” (magia naturale ) from “divine magic” on the one 
hand and from “diabolic magic” on the other. Whereas there is little to know 
about divine magic, as it depends entirely on god and his grace, diabolic magic 
is based on the art of the devil and is directed towards harming human beings. 
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Natural magic, by contrast, occupies a middle position between the two and can 
be applied for the use and benefit of mankind. 

With reference to Pliny, 48 Campanella distinguishes three types of natural 
magic: (i) religion, whose task is to purge the soul and to instill trust, fear, and 
reverence in the soul; (ii) medicine, which enables us to know the hidden powers 
and capacities of certain herbs, stones, metals, and their sympathies and antipa¬ 
thies towards each other and ourselves, so that we can use them; and (iii) finally 
astrology, which reveals to us the right time to act, as the constellations of the 
fixed stars, the planets, and the moon and the sun “are the cause of the power and 
mutations of all things” ( DS 164). Natural magic can be used as a tool to influence 
human beings without them being aware of it. This is because the magician works 
not directly on their mind, but on their spirit. 

When it comes to understanding and applying magical knowledge about the 
hidden qualities and connections of things, the passions become particularly 
important, as they indicate how the spirit is affected by certain features of the sur¬ 
rounding world. Chapter 6 of De sensu is devoted to the “natural affects that the 
magician incites in order to achieve his effect” (DS 177). The principle affects are 
pleasure ( volutta ) and pain (dolore), that is, the sense of a present good or evil; 
love (amove) and hate ( odio ), which are tendencies towards something good or 
bad; and hope (speranza) and fear ( timore ), which are directed towards an absent 
good or bad thing. Trust (fiducia) is the sense of a thing we are convinced is 
good, while distrust (diffidenza) is its contrary. Faith (fede ) is called the mother of 
trust. Campanella mentions even imagination ( imaginazione ) as one of the vari¬ 
ous ways the spirit is affected: True imagination occurs when the spirit conceives 
something as it really is, while false imagination is when the spirit is fixed and 
cannot move otherwise. 49 

All these affects can be evoked through magical practices: “He who knows how 
to generate all these effects in man, through herbs, actions, and other appropriate 
things, can be called a magician” (DS 177). For Campanella there are many ways 
by which a magician can generate these emotional responses. All these ways of 
generating and changing affects, however, follow one universal rule. 

Because preservation is the highest good, and destruction the highest 
evil, that incident generates more delight, joy, hope and faith, that pre¬ 
serves more or disposes more towards preservation; and that induces 
more pain, hate, sadness, distrust and incredulity, that destroys more or 
prevents preservation to greater extent. 

(DS 200) 

On account of this, food, air, and freedom, which are - among other things - all 
similar to the spirit and support its nature, are experienced as pleasurable, whereas 
the opposed things are painful. 

Campanella goes on to explain how certain kinds of food have an impact on 
the spirit and consequently generate certain passions, such as courage, love, hate. 
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anger. He also expands his survey to include the effects of herbs and minerals. 
The natural world is full of these hidden causes; one simply has to investigate 
the properties carefully and look for similarities between them. “He who is going 
to philosophize about colours, smells, tastes, figures, actions, the property and 
consistency of the things, will find infinite secrets for all his purposes” (DS 204). 
Sounds and words in particular have a magical force: 

Because sounds have a magical force that moves the spirit to diverse 
affects according to their variety: the rough sounds of trumpets and 
drums incite war and anger; the soft and slow of the lute inspires love; 
the catchy and meaningful sounds of the church arouse pity. 

(DS 211) 

The generation of certain passions is also crucial in medicine. Campanella agrees 
with Avicenna, 50 that confidence in a good physician cures the sick, “because the 
spirit, believing that healing is taking place, is affected by health and gains power 
over the illness, since trust is half of the power” (DS 212). 

So what is Campanella’s affective magic? Human affects display the constitu¬ 
tion of the spirit; they indicate in what sense certain features of the surrounding 
world affect us, whether they support or constrain us. The magician knows how 
the spirit is affected by climate, diet, colors, music, and many other things and 
qualities in the surrounding world, and thus he knows what affects they gener¬ 
ate. He is therefore able to generate certain affects in others and so to manipulate 
them according to his own purposes. These can be honorable, as in the case of 
medicine mentioned above. But influencing people’s emotions might also be risky 
and have serious consequences for society, as Campanella is well aware, when he 
comments on the impact of music: “today this is proved by the Lutherans, who 
changed religion with it” (DS 211). 

5 Conclusion 

The intention of this chapter was to present an alternative conception of the human 
mind, one that was prominent during the Renaissance and that viewed the mind as 
embodied and extended. As I hope has become plain, this embodied conception of 
the mind also changed the conception of the passions. The philosophers discussed 
in this chapter, Ficino, Telesio, and Campanella, shared the view that the passions 
are not dysfunctions of the mind, but indispensable means to engage with the sur¬ 
rounding world. In different ways and with different emphasis, the passions reveal 
how we are related to and part of the world that surrounds us. 

Ficino understands the surrounding world as a living organism endowed with a 
world soul. All parts of the world are internally related through love and tend back 
to their common origin. He describes the human being as tripartite, with a body, 
spirit, and soul, thus easing the strict dualism of the Platonic and Christian tradi¬ 
tion by emphasizing a mediating entity, which adopts certain features of both the 
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soul and the body. Human love can thus have different outlooks: The soul might 
realize the true meaning of love, namely the beautiful, and thus be led back to our 
divine origin. But our body and our bodily spirit react to the same person in dif¬ 
ferent ways, as they tend to a more corporeal unification with the beloved person. 
The spirit then evaporates and might cause melancholy in the lover. The human 
being is seen as related in various ways to the surrounding world. This becomes 
particularly relevant when analyzing the emotional state of the intellectual, which 
is described as melancholic. Ficino offers some help by explicitly assuming, in 
analogy to the bodily spirit in human beings, a world spirit that can be absorbed 
through medicine, music, and astrological and magical practices. 

Telesio does not think of the cosmos as an ensouled animal, but as a dynamic 
entity endowed with sensation (, sensus ). This dynamic is ruled by the principle of 
self-preservation. Telesio does not assume non-extended souls, but only corporeal 
spirits. The spirit is not understood as a mere instrument of the soul; rather it is 
identified with the soul. It is constituted by the first powers, that is, by the great¬ 
est amount of heat and the smallest amount of matter. Human passions serve as a 
touchstone for any theory of the mind, as they display bodily and mental features. 
According to Telesio, human passions are not opposed to rational conduct, nor are 
they attributed to an irrational part of the soul. The passions are understood in the 
framework of the living organism, which is capable of sensing, thinking, being 
affected and acting, all of which serve the purpose of self-preservation. 

Campanella combines elements of Telesio’s and Ficino’s philosophies. He 
holds with Telesio that sense is to be found everywhere in nature. And like Ficino, 
he holds that the world has to be understood as a living organism. Campanella 
displays a great interest in the ways different parts of the surrounding world are 
able to communicate with each other, a phenomenon made possible through the 
ubiquitous presence of spirit. When it comes to human beings, Campanella is 
particularly interested in the ways humans can use the hidden properties and rela¬ 
tions of all beings for their own purposes through magical knowledge. Here the 
passions become prominent because they are produced by the spirit and thus can 
be manipulated once we know the conditions under which the spirit gives rise to 
them. 

With the triumph of the mechanistic paradigm and the implementation of the 
modem scientific worldview, the conception of the mind investigated in this 
chapter became more and more marginalized. Although some elements of this 
thought found their way into the works of philosophers like Francis Bacon 51 or 
Leibniz - who actually tried to re-introduce the term of force into his conception 
of substance and proclaimed perception and appetition as the main properties of 
substances as such 52 - and although it underwent a revival in the philosophies 
of the so-called “Cambridge Platonists” - especially in Ralph Cudworth’s notion 
of “plastic nature,” Henry More’s conception of “the spirit of nature,” and in Anne 
Conway’s spiritual ontology 53 - this approach still became increasingly insignifi¬ 
cant. In recent times, however, with a growing interest in the bodily and envi¬ 
ronmental conditions of cognition and assisted by philosophical criticism of the 
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concept of emergentism, universal panpsychism seems to be regaining ground as 
a philosophically tenable position. 54 


Notes 

1 Giordano Bruno, “De la causa, principio et uno,” Dialoghi italiani 1958:1 242. 

2 Francisco Patrizi, “Pampsychia,” Nova de universis philosophia , tomus III, Ferrara 
1591, Lib IV, 49-59; esp. 52v. For a recent discussion of panpsychism see Skrbina 
2005 and 2009 as well as Seager & Allen-Hermanson 2015. In this chapter I use the 
term “panpsychism” in a very broad sense, encompassing theories in which the con¬ 
cepts “soul,” “spirit,” or “sense” are fundamental. 

3 As already Plato suggested in his Timaeus 29e-37c. For the debate on the world soul, 
see Schlette 1993. 

4 The concept of a world spirit (pneuma ) is of Stoic origin (cf. Diogenes Laertius 470; 
Philo 47P; Alex. Aph. 48C, all in Long & Sedley 1987), see Verbeke 1945. The concept 
became important in Ficino’s and Campanella’s philosophies, as we will see below. 

5 For more recent debates on embodiment and embeddedness see Varela et al. 1991 and 
Clark & Chalmers 1998. 

6 “Spirit” is a sparkling concept with a great variety of meaning, see Fattori & Bianchi 
1984 and Gottler & Neuber 2007. For the medical tradition see for instance Burnett & 
Jacquart 1994 and Gill 2008. 

7 See below the different understandings of the human spirit in Ficino and Telesio. 

8 Giordano Bruno, “De la causa, principio et uno,” Dialoghi italiani 1958:1 243. 

9 Naturally, there were also other important traditions in which the passions were recon¬ 
sidered during the Renaissance; concerning the humanist tradition see Ebbersmeyer 
2013a and Chapter 12 of this volume; concerning the late-scholastic tradition see Knu- 
uttila 2012 and also Chapter 12 of this volume. 

10 Ficino, Lettere ed. Gentile 92; trans. Letters I: 39. 

11 For more on Ficino’s “holistic approach” to philosophical questions see the Introduc¬ 
tion and Chapter 1 of this volume. 

12 The exact labelling and number of the stages vary in Ficino’s work, cf. Theologia 
platonica I. 1-6, where he distinguishes “body,” “quality,” “soul,” “mind,” and “God.” 
See also Introduction and Chapter 1 of this volume. 

13 See Plotinus, Enn. IV.4. 31—43. 

14 On the world soul see also PTh IV. 1. 

15 The concept of perfection is crucial to Ficino’s thought; it describes his way of think¬ 
ing: “In any genus we must ascend from the imperfect things to the perfect since the 
perfect naturally come first” {PTh 1.5: 69). 

16 For the history of the argument and its role in current debates on panpsychism, see 
Seager & Allen-Hermanson 2010. 

17 In De amove Ficino sometimes uses the singular and sometimes the plural form of 
“spirit.” 

18 This common attraction in nature is, according to Ficino, also the foundation for true 
magic. Thus, all magic consists in love {DA 199-200). As we will see below, this 
understanding of magic is taken up and elaborated by Campanella. 

19 De divinis nominibus, IV. 15. 

20 For a more detailed account of the Platonic background in Ficino’s concept of love, see 
Ebbersmeyer 2012. 

21 Between the editio princeps in 1489 and the year 1647, there were about thirty printed 
editions and during the 16th century it was translated into German, French, and Italian. 

22 On Ficino’s magic see Walker 1958 and more recently Copenhaver 2007 and 2015. 
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23 The connection between melancholy and philosophy goes back to Aristotle, who asks 
in Problemata XXX, 1: “Why is it that all those men who have become extraordinary 
in philosophy, politics, poetry, or the arts are obviously melancholic [. . .]?” Aristotle, 
Problems , p. 277 

24 Concerning musical therapy in Ficino see Voss 1992. 

25 I have explored this agenda more extensively in Ebbersmeyer (forthcoming), from 
which I have adopted parts of the following section. 

26 I am not going to analyze the ethical implications of Telesio’s theory of the passions, 
which are found in the ninth book of his De rerum natura (= DRN ); for more detail see 
Ebbersmeyer (forthcoming). 

27 DRN I, 4. For Telesio’s concept of matter see Schuhmann 1990; who also discusses 
possible sources for Telesio’s understanding of heat and cold as incorporeal active 
forces. 

28 See also DRN 111, 338. 

29 For the distinction between human and animal passions in Telesio see Ebbersmeyer 
2013b. 

30 See DRN II 268-284. On this point see also DRN1 1, 358. 

31 DRN III, 18; see also II, 254. 

32 DRN III, 10. See also III, 340. 

33 The relation between spirit and movement derives from the substance of the spirit. The 
spirit is composed of the greatest amount of heat, and the nature of heat is to be mobile 
(see DRN l, 40-44). Although the spirit does not consist entirely of heat, it has subtility 
(, tenuitas ) and therefore abhors immobility and compression. See DRN II, 476-478. 

34 DRN II, 324 and III, 6 

35 See DRN III, 16. See also ZWII, 258. 

36 In the same book Telesio also introduces the concept of a divine soul which is infused 
in men by god and which is united to the corporeal spirit as its form (see DRN II, 210- 
222). There is a long debate among scholars about how to interpret these statements. 
While some argue with valid arguments for the claim that Telesio introduced this divine 
soul as “a compromise” in order to be spared from prosecution for his thesis (see espe¬ 
cially Bondi 1993), others admit that Telesio might have had some objective reason to 
introduce it (see for instance Schuhmann (1988: 116-117)). Pupo 1999 gives a survey 
of the history of the interpretation of this topic. For present purposes this problem can 
be put aside, as Telesio does not refer to the divine soul in order to explain the passions. 

37 In general, Telesio uses the term “ spiritus but sometimes he also uses the term 

with the attribute “e semine eductaP As he states in DRN III, 17, the spirit is 
“the substance of the animal soul evolved from the semen.” 

38 DNR II, 376-378. See also DNR II, 384-388. 

39 In referring to Galen Telesio joins an important late medieval tradition that defended 
their views about the mind with reference to medical data. For more on this tradition 
see Chapter 2 of this volume. 

40 Telesio does not hesitate to criticize Galen, too, when he takes him to be wrong. In 
his treatise Quod animal universum ab unica animae substantia gubernator. Contra 
Galenum, Telesio refers to the affects (such as fear, rage, sadness, joy, shame, sorrow) 
in order to argue against the tripartition of the soul held by Galen, following Plato 
and Hippocrates. See Bernardino Telesio, Quod animal universum, ed. L. de Franco, 
188-288, see esp. ch. 21-35, 241-281. 

41 See Telesio’s critique of Aristotle’s distinction between a rational and an irrational part 
of the soul ( EN 1102b 14—21) in DRN III, 426-432. For the moral implications of this 
view of combatting passions see Chapter 12 of this volume. 

42 The book was originally written in Italian in 1604, but it was the Latin version, that 
was finally published in 1620 and which was reprinted several times. 
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43 See esp. Campanella’s Philosophia sensibus demonstrata (1591). Concerning the dif¬ 
ferences between Telesio’s and Campanella’s approach to nature, see Lemer 2007. 

44 On Ficino’s influence on Campanella, see Walker 1958 and, more recently, Giglioni 2013. 

45 On the concepts of sense, spirit, and natural magic in Campanella’s Del senso , see 
Ernst (2010: 114-127). 

46 Campanella refers to Pliny, Nat. Hist., II. 10, here. 

47 In 1590 Campanella made the acquaintance of Giambattista della Porta, author of the 
famous Magiae naturalis sive de miraculis rerum naturalium (1558). On Campanella’s 
magic, see also Ernst 2010. 

48 Pliny, Natural History XXX.i-ii. 

49 Although we don’t count imagination usually as a passion, Campanella counts it as 
such with good reasons, because (a) the imagination depends on the spirit and can, in 
this sense, be regarded as an “affection” of the spirit, and because (b) the imagination 
is one of the central features that is manipulated through magical practices. 

50 Germana Ernst refers to Pietro d’Abano as the one who made this dictum famous (in 
his Conciliator, diff. Cxxv); see DS 212, note. 

51 See Walker 1958: 199-202. 

52 See Leibniz Principes de la nature et de la gracefondes en raison § 2; Monadologie §15. 

53 Cudworth, The True Intellectual System of the Universe (1678); More, Enchiridion 
Metaphysicum (1671); Conway, The principles of the most ancient and modern phi¬ 
losophy (1692). For the context, see Popkin 1990 and Rogers et al. 1997. 

54 See Nagel 1979 or, more recently, Strawson 2006. 
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DUALISM AND THE MIND-BODY 

PROBLEM 

Sander W. de Boer 


It is not easy to precisely state the nature of the mind-body problem, which is part 
of the reason why it is such a difficult problem in the first place (McGinn 1989). 
Still, it seems immediately evident that there is such a problem, since, as Jaegwon 
Kim (1996: 9) nicely puts it, the mind-body problem is “at bottom . . . the prob¬ 
lem of accounting for the place of mind in a world that is essentially physical”. 
Surely the mind at least seems to be something entirely different from the physi¬ 
cal objects we see around us. Minds are capable of conscious thought, whereas 
physical objects are not. These, at least, are the terms in which Rene Descartes 
(1596-1650) put the distinction. This led him to conclude that mind and body are 
entirely different kinds of substances, a view we would now label substance dual¬ 
ism. 1 It will be useful to note the key elements that set up the mind-body problem 
as it derives from the Cartesian dualistic view of the world: 

1 Mind and body are two ontologically distinct kinds of entities, each with its 
own functions, and “the whole nature of the mind consists in the fact that it 
thinks, while the whole nature of the body consists in its being an extended 
thing” (GWII248). 

2 Bodies are able to exist and function without minds (as shown by non-human 
animals), and vice versa (as proven by the cogito argument). 

3 Any interaction between body and mind is therefore a puzzle that needs to be 
explained. 

It may be, of course, that after a detailed analysis we are able to account for the 
mind in purely physical terms, in which case Cartesian dualism would turn out to 
be wrong. But it is hard to imagine how any philosopher could fail to see that the 
relation between the conscious mind and the unconscious body is a fundamental 
problem that needs to be addressed. 

At first sight, tracing this theme in the late medieval and Renaissance period 
seems relatively easy, since it contains several philosophers who have been 
labelled dualists. Henrik Lagerlund (2004, 2011), for instance, has argued that 
we find dualistic positions as early as the fourteenth century, for instance, in John 
Buridan (c. 1300-c. 1360). More recently, Jeffrey Brower (2014: 259—278) has 
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maintained that if we are to apply one of our contemporary labels to Thomas 
Aquinas’s (1224-1274/5) sui generis philosophy of mind, then we should opt for 
dualism. 2 Moreover, the outlines of Plato’s dualistic views on mind and body were 
well known in this period. Surprisingly, however, medieval philosophers paid lit¬ 
tle if any attention to the mind-body problem. Peter King (2007) has even argued 
that the mind-body problem simply did not exist in the Middle Ages and that, 
importantly, it could not even be formulated in the terms used by medieval phi¬ 
losophers. 3 All this suggests that it may have been possible to be a dualist without 
taking the mind-body problem seriously. But if this is so, then it would seem that 
such dualism is markedly different from Cartesian substance dualism. This should 
not surprise us. The metaphysical frameworks in which pre-modem discussions 
on mind and body were situated are very different from that of the mechanistic 
philosophy in which the Cartesian problem arose. 

This chapter will explore some medieval and Renaissance approaches to the 
mind-body relation that have been linked to either dualism or the mind-body prob¬ 
lem. It consists of three parts, each of which considers a different metaphysical 
framework. The first parts deals with late-thirteenth- and fourteenth-century Aris¬ 
totelian approaches. Taking Thomas Aquinas as a starting point, it will explore 
some criticisms of his view as presented by William of Ockham (c. 1287-1347) 
and John Buridan. The second part deals with approaches that took their main 
inspiration from the Platonic traditions, especially that of Marsilio Ficino (1433— 
1499). The third and final part addresses the anti-Aristotelian views of Bernardino 
Telesio (1509-1588). 


1 Aristotelian approaches 

Up to at least the early seventeenth century, the dominant metaphysical framework 
was an Aristotelian one, and the borders between the mental and the physical were 
drawn differently than they are now. These different borders make it difficult, at 
times even impossible, to accurately render medieval views on the mind-body 
relation in contemporary terms. Notably, medieval philosophers tended to talk 
about soul rather than mind, taking their cue from Aristotle’s ground-breaking 
work on philosophical psychology De anima {On the Soul). When they did use 
the term mind {mens), they described it as being merely a part of soul, namely 
its rational part {anima rationalis). Descartes targets this Aristotelian tradition 
directly in his reply to the objections against his Mediations formulated by Pierre 
Gassendi (1592-1655): 

Thus, primitive man probably did not distinguish between, on the one 
hand, the principle by which we are nourished and grow and accomplish 
without any thought all the other operations which we have in common 
with the brutes, and, on the other hand, the principle in virtue of which 
we think. He therefore used the single term ‘soul’ to apply to both;... I, 
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by contrast. . . have said that the term ‘soul’, when it is used to refer to 
both these principles, is ambiguous. 

(CSMll, 246) 

If Descartes is right, we seem to be better off ignoring the whole Aristotelian tra¬ 
dition. The term ‘soul’, as used by Aristotelian philosophers, indeed covered not 
only all forms of cognition, but every manifestation of life, including nutrition, 
growth and even the generation of offspring. But were the Aristotelians really as 
confused as Descartes suggests? Hardly. 4 The broad extension of ‘soul’ should 
instead be explained in terms of one of the most intriguing features of Aristotelian 
psychology, namely the two aspects ascribed to the soul. The soul is viewed not 
only as a mind, but also as a substantial form (Pasnau 2012). 5 Following Aristo¬ 
tle, Aquinas describes all living bodies, ranging from plants to human beings, as 
informed by souls. This brings us to the first reason why the mind-body problem 
is difficult to formulate: Aristotle’s definition of the soul as “substance qua form 
of a natural body which has life potentially” {DA II. 1,412a 18-19) implies that the 
soul is essentially embodied and that the body in question should be described in 
terms of its having a certain soul. When combined with Aquinas’s position that 
substances only have a single substantial form, the difficulty increases, because 
now, strictly speaking, it does not even make sense to talk about the soulless bod¬ 
ies of living human beings as one thing, and their souls as another. 

It is necessary to say that it is one and the same substantial form by 
which this individual thing is a particular or substance, and by which it is 
a body and an animated body, and so on.... It should not be understood, 
therefore ... as if body were constituted by one form that makes it be 
a body and the soul is added to it, making it a living body. But rather it 
should be understood that it is by the soul that it exists, that it is a body, 
and that it is a living body. 

(SentDeA, II. 1: 71) 

In terms of Aquinas’s metaphysical framework it is relatively easy to formulate 
a mind-soul problem (Pasnau 2007). 6 That is, we can question how exactly the 
mind part of soul relates to its other parts. But it is very difficult to even formulate 
a mind-body problem. This is because Aquinas argues consistently for the radi¬ 
cal position that souls, like all other substantial forms, not only provide a specific 
type of being to the substance they inform, but account for the substance’s very 
existence. Not only do we need to appeal to souls in our description of the bodies 
of living things, but these bodies cannot possibly exist in the absence of soul. 7 

There is a second reason why the mind-body problem is difficult to even for¬ 
mulate in Aristotelian terms. The mind-body problem as we know it, is the prob¬ 
lem of how to account for the presence of consciousness in a material world. 
Since the perception of colours, tastes, smells and sounds is part of the realm of 
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consciousness, all sense perception falls under the mind part of the mind-body 
distinction. Of course there must be some physical cause that is responsible for 
stimulating the relevant regions of the brain, but conscious perception itself is part 
of the life of the mind. Late medieval philosophers, by contrast, drew a different 
distinction, namely between activities that can only be exercised in and through a 
body and those that can be exercised without. The question whether the percep¬ 
tion of colours, smells and tastes are mental or physical phenomena therefore 
translates into the question whether these processes are essentially embodied or 
whether they could, in principle, also be performed by disembodied souls. Like 
most late medieval philosophers (though not all, as we will see), Aquinas places 
perception unambiguously under the heading of embodied activities. Perception, 
he argues, is the activity of an ensouled body and not something that the soul 
could carry out on its own, even if it turns out that (part of) it could be separated 
from the body. 

At this point we might object that Aquinas’s discussion of perception is flawed. 
We might agree with him that perception is an embodied process, in the sense 
that the physical changes in the eye, the optic nerve and the brain are what cause 
our being conscious of colours, for instance. But surely our being conscious is 
something other than these physical states of the body. If Aquinas is writing about 
activities of the senses and about sensations as if they were the same, this means 
either that he is a proto-physicalist who fails to defend his position or that his 
account is hopelessly ambiguous. Aquinas, in turn, would likely be puzzled by this 
objection, assuming we even managed to make clear what we meant. As Watson 
(1966) and King (2007) have convincingly shown, there is no clear equivalent for 
our term ‘sensations’ as the conscious by-product of sense perceptions in either 
ancient or medieval philosophy. The term was “introduced into philosophy pre¬ 
cisely to make it possible to speak of a conscious state without committing oneself 
as to the nature or even existence of external stimuli” (Watson 1966: 101). If we 
tried to render our objection into a language Aquinas could understand by using 
the Latin terms ‘ sensatio ’ and Census', all we would have achieved is pointing out 
the difference between the activity of the sense organs and the organs themselves. 
The whole idea of ‘raw feels’ is alien to the Aristotelian tradition, because the 
division between the conscious realm of the mental and the unconscious realm of 
the physical is not yet in place. It was considered a basic, empirically established 
fact that part of the physical world is alive and that part of the living physical 
world is endowed with the ability to sense. Put in Aristotelian terms, physical 
things are perfectly capable of many forms of cognition; all that is required is that 
they be informed by the right soul. 

There is one cognitive phenomenon that Aquinas and his contemporaries 
thought is not embodied in this way, namely abstract thought. 8 For this reason, 
medieval philosophers tend to argue for some distinction between an immaterial 
intellect and an embodied soul. But this distinction could be fleshed out in several 
ways, and according to Aquinas, the required immateriality of the intellect should 
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not be spelled out in terms of its being a separate substance (similar to Descartes’ 
mind) but instead in terms of its being a power of the embodied soul that does not, 
qua exercise of its function, rely on any bodily organ. 

Aquinas’s optimistic view of the possibility of giving a unified account of the 
whole range of human activities in terms of a single soul that informs our body 
was, however, not shared by all of his contemporaries. Some even perceived the 
tension between an immaterial intellect and an embodied soul inherent in this 
approach as bordering on a contradiction. One of these critics was William of 
Ockham. 9 

One of Ockham’s arguments against Aquinas’s position is that we ascribe an 
entirely different range of properties to our intellect than to the remainder of our 
soul. We talk about the intellective soul as being immaterial and non-extended, 
whereas we call the sensitive soul material and extended ( Quodlibetal Questions, 
II. 10, 134). Taken on its own, this argument is hardly conclusive, but Ockham’s 
other arguments are more difficult to refute. One of these reads as follows: 

It is impossible that contraries should exist simultaneously in the same 
subject. But an act of desiring something and an act of spuming that 
same thing are contraries in the same subject. Therefore, if they exist 
simultaneously in reality, they do not exist in the same subject. But it is 
manifest that they exist simultaneously in a human being, since a human 
being spurns by his intellective appetite the very same thing he desires 
by his sensitive appetite. 

{Quodlibetal Questions, II. 10: 132—133) 

Any description of our psychological life should be able to account for conflicting 
desires that arise simultaneously concerning one and the same object. One may 
have a strong desire to eat an entire cake, while simultaneously wanting to stick to 
one’s diet and not a have single bite. This specific type of inner conflict, Ockham 
argues, can only be explained in terms of the two competing desires inhering in 
two different subjects: the first in the sensitive and the second in the intellective 
soul. The possibility that both inhere in the same soul would imply that contraries 
can be present simultaneously in the same subject. But just as it is impossible for 
the same object to be both (completely) black and (completely) white, it is impos¬ 
sible for the same soul to desire and reject the same object. 

The most relevant argument for present purposes concerns sensation. Aquinas 
argued that acts of sensation belong to the ensouled body and that the subject 
in which these act inhere is the sensitive organ. This was a common analysis of 
sensation. John Duns Scotus (1265/66-1308), for instance, argued for the same 
point {Quodlibetal Questions, 9: 227). But Ockham takes a different view. Acts 
of sensation, he writes, inhere principally in the sensitive soul alone. 10 This view 
has immediate repercussions for his analysis of soul and body. Suppose, Ockham 
argues, the sensitive soul were but a metaphysical part of the intellective soul (as 
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Aquinas argued). This would imply that this single soul could still have acts of 
sensation once it has been separated from our body, because: 

[I]f (i) a sensation exists subjectively in the intellective soul and (ii) God 
is able to conserve every accident in its subject in the absence of eve¬ 
rything else, then it follows that he is able to conserve a sensation in a 
separated soul - which is absurd. 

(j Quodlibetal Questions , II. 10: 134) 

If there were no real distinction between the sensitive and intellective soul, then 
God, being omnipotent, would be able to produce sensations in a disembodied 
human soul. The most noteworthy element of this passage is its structure. The 
argument is a reductio ad absurdum. That is, Ockham rejects as absurd the idea 
that a disembodied soul could have sensations. The logical possibility of disem¬ 
bodied sensation alone, which follows from the assumption of a single soul, is 
enough to conclude that we must have two souls: a mortal sensitive soul, on the 
one hand, and an immortal intellective soul, on the other. This also implies that, 
despite Ockham’s point about the sensitive soul being the principle subject of acts 
of sensation, sensation is for him an essentially embodied phenomenon. This is 
because the sensitive soul only exists as the form of the body, in contrast to the 
intellective soul, which can also exist on its own after death. 

Ockham’s arguments address the mind-soul problem and conclude that the 
mind must be a substantial form of its own. But Ockham does more than just 
introduce a real distinction between two souls. He also gives the body itself a 
more independent status, by arguing that the body can, at least to some extent, 
be described without reference to any soul. In Ockham’s terms, a human being 
consists of three substantial forms, which are ordered hierarchically ( Quodlibetal 
Questions II. 11). The first of these, the form of the body, endows the body with its 
own non-living existence. The second, the sensitive soul, endows the body with 
all its vital functions up to and including sensation, and functions as the subject of 
our sensations and our sensitive desires. The last, the intellective soul, introduces 
the capacity for abstract thought and free will and functions as the subject of our 
thoughts and our intellectual desires. When the body dies, the first two forms cor¬ 
rupt with it, whereas the immaterial and intellective soul remains. 

Ockham’s position seems to be as close to dualism as we can reasonably expect 
to come in Aristotelian terms. Not surprisingly, then, he has often been labelled a 
dualist. 11 But this label is misleading without the following qualifications. First, 
Ockham describes the intellect as one of the substantial forms of the human 
body, similar to the way he describes the sensitive soul. That is, he considers the 
intellective soul to be that which together with the body’s other forms accounts 
for the human body’s unity, structure and functions. Granted, his emphasis on the 
immateriality of this form raises questions about how the form-matter relation 
comes about in this unique case, but Ockham is adamant that the intellective soul 
is a constitutive metaphysical part of the human animal ( Quodlibetal Questions 
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II. 10). The second, and related, qualification is that Ockham’s ‘dualism’ arises 
within the specifically Aristotelian mind-soul problem, in which the debate is 
occasioned by the difference between operations that are exercised within or 
through a certain part of the body and those that are not. The complete absence 
of any mind-body problem in terms of the relation between consciousness and 
the physical world became apparent from his analysis of sensation. Like Aqui¬ 
nas, though with a different underlying metaphysics, Ockham ascribes sensation 
to the ensouled body, not to the intellect; indeed, he takes the impossibility of 
disembodied sensation as establishing the real distinction between our two souls 
in the first place. 

Another fourteenth-century philosopher whose name often comes up in dis¬ 
cussions about dualism in the Middle Ages is John Buridan. Like virtually all 
medieval philosophers, Buridan is convinced that the human soul survives the 
corruption of the body. And like Aquinas, Buridan argues for the position that 
there is but one soul in a human being and that, moreover, this soul is its only sub¬ 
stantial form. But there is a crucial difference between Buridan’s and Aquinas’s 
accounts of the soul-body relation. In contrast to Aquinas, Buridan accepts the 
main principle through which Ockham arrived at his two souls, namely that the 
intellectual soul of a human being has a completely different structure than the 
sensitive soul of a brute animal. Human souls are indivisible, unextended and 
hence incorruptible, whereas animal souls are divisible, extended and therefore 
subject to corruption. Because he postulates only a single soul in a human being, 
Buridan concludes that every operation of the human soul, including perception, 
is itself unextended and indivisible since it inheres in an indivisible form. 

Whereas Aquinas and Ockham view human and animal perception as taking 
place in roughly the same way, Buridan regards human perception as radically 
different from animal perception, since the former is an unextended and indivis¬ 
ible act on account of its inhering in an indivisible soul. But given this analysis, 
there seems to be nothing stopping us from formulating our mind-body problem 
in Buridan’s terms, especially given the way Buridan summarizes the difficulties 
in accounting for human perception: 

Truly, this is a very difficult problem indeed if we assume in man a single 
soul. For this soul has to be intellective and indivisible, not extended by 
some extension of matter or of its subject. And then this unextended soul 
is the sensitive and vegetative soul as well. How, therefore, since sensa¬ 
tion is taken to be extended with the extension of the organ and matter, 
can it be inherent in an indivisible subject, and, as it were, brought forth 
from its potency? . . . And I respond that this certainly is miraculous, for 
the human soul inheres in a miraculous and supernatural manner in the 
extended human body, not extended, nor brought forth from the potency 
of the matter in which it inheres, and yet it inheres in the whole body and 
in its every part. 

(Buridan, QdA, II.9: 138, my emphasis) 12 
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Passages such as this illustrate why it is at least tempting to read Buridan as 
defending a soul-body dualism. Granted, like Ockham, Buridan continues to call 
the human soul the form of the body. But Buridan faces difficulties that Ockham 
could avoid by appealing to a human sensitive soul, which functions as a normal 
form of the body. On Ockham’s view that sensations are due to the material sensi¬ 
tive soul, which is distinct from the immaterial rational soul, the mind/soul-body 
problem does not arise in the first place (even though it gives rise to a mind-soul 
problem). Buridan’s case, however, is more complex, since he can only appeal 
to a single immaterial soul. Insofar as he argues that human sense perception 
is radically different from animal sense perception, because human perception 
inheres in an immaterial, unextended soul whereas animal sensation inheres in 
a material, extended soul, he certainly seems to be moving in the direction of a 
human soul-body dualism. 13 And it is tempting to read Buridan’s comment about 
the supernatural inherence of the human soul as confirmation of a dualistic view. 
But in a rarely cited passage, Buridan cautions the reader not to misunderstand the 
meaning of indivisibility in question: 

The intellective soul is not indivisible as something having a position 
in the continuum, as it would be imagined about a point, but in such a 
manner that it is indifferently in every part of the body, no matter how 
extended. 

(QcIA II.9: 139) 

That is, the indivisibility of the human soul does not mean that it is somehow 
placed outside the body, or even that it is connected to the body only at a single 
point, but that there is no part of the body where the soul is not present in its 
entirety. Given that this description of the intellective soul is found in many medi¬ 
eval authors, Aquinas included, we should hesitate to label Buridan a human soul- 
body dualist on account of his emphasis on the immateriality of the soul alone. 14 

More importantly, the reason why human sensation poses special difficulties 
for Buridan is not that its connection to the body cannot be explained. Instead 
the difficulty is this: Buridan too is convinced that sensation is embodied, and if 
sensation inheres in extended matter, acts of sensation must be extended like mat¬ 
ter is. But like so many Aristotelians, Buridan is equally convinced that sensation 
does not inhere in matter alone, but also in the soul. In his words: 

[N] either matter without the soul, nor the soul without matter would 
sense, since sensation is not sufficiently brought forth from the potency 
of either, unless God would miraculously want to preserve sensation 
without the sub j ect from the potency of which it was brought forth. 

(QdA II.9: 142) 

In the case of animal souls, this double inherence poses no special difficulties. 
But in the case of the human soul, one of the two subjects which the extended 
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sensation inheres in is itself indivisible. And how can something extended inhere 
in something indivisible? This is the puzzle Buridan wrestles with. Even this dif¬ 
ficulty need not be insurmountable, though, since Buridan himself points out that 
the presence of the whole indivisible soul in each and every part of the body might 
explain at least in part how it could receive extended sensations. This is because 
every part of the matter in which the extended sensation inheres is also informed 
by the whole indivisible soul (Buridan, QdA II.9: 139). 

With these qualifications in place, applying the label ‘dualist’ to Buridan argu¬ 
ably tends to obscure more than it illuminates. His view is puzzling, to be sure, 
but does not seem to have been intended as a mind-body dualism, or even a human 
soul-body dualism. Buridan’s emphasis is always on the unity of soul and body, 
which results from their relation as form to matter. This is precisely why Buri¬ 
dan faces the same difficulties in accounting for vegetative life functions such as 
digestion; here too his emphasis on the immateriality of the human soul forces 
him to admit a radical difference from such functions in other animals (QdA 
III. 17, 293). 15 But undeniably, the way in which Buridan and Ockham framed 
their respective discussions on soul and mind to some extent paved the way for 
later dualistic views. 16 And the next critical step in that direction was taken as 
early as the fourteenth century. 

Adam Wodeham, one of Ockham’s students, challenged Ockham’s argument 
based on sensation. This argument (quoted above, p. 212) started from the prem¬ 
ise that acts of sensation inhere in the soul and then appealed to the absurdity 
of disembodied sensation to conclude that we must have two souls. Wodeham 
accepts the premise. He writes that an act of sensation is “a spiritual form that is 
non-extended, just as its subject is non-extended” {Lectura, prologue, q. 1, par. 
15). But he fails to see why disembodied sensation is an a priori absurdity. And if 
it is not absurd, then there is no reason to conclude that we must have two souls. 
So Wodeham draws two conclusions: (i) a single human soul suffices, and (ii) it 
must be possible, at least in principle, for sensation to take place in this soul even 
when disembodied {Lectura, Prologue, q. 1, par. 15). Wodeham is no dualist; he 
agrees with Aristotle that our single human soul is the form of our body {Lectura, 
Prologue, q. 1, par. 5). Yet allowing for the logical possibility of disembodied 
sensation is a crucial step in making mind-body dualism possible. And Wodeham 
is not the only one taking this step. Similar points are raised in Gregory of Rimini, 
and, as we will see in the next section, in Peter John Olivi. 17 Although this shift is 
as yet underexplored in the scholarly literature, these authors are hard to reconcile 
with Peter King’s explanation for the absence of a medieval mind-body problem, 
namely that all philosophers in the period view sensation as an essentially bodily 
phenomenon. 


2 Platonic approaches 

Ultimately, the Aristotelian, biologically oriented conception of the soul and its 
functions, as further developed in the later Middle Ages, tends to emphasize the 
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unity of soul and body, even though by the fourteenth century several cracks had 
appeared in this model. A more promising hunting ground for dualism, therefore, 
is the Platonic tradition. Few of Plato’s texts were available in the Latin West 
prior to the second half of the fifteenth century, but his dualistic approach to the 
soul-body relation had already become well known in the Middle Ages through 
other sources, especially the works of St. Augustine (354-430). Although the 
details of Augustine’s own views on the relation between soul and body are hard 
to pin down, there is undeniably a strong emphasis on the self-sufficiency of soul, 
which was not lost on medieval philosophers. This emphasis was reinforced by 
the widely read pseudo-Augustinian treatise On Spirit and Soul, which defined the 
human soul not as a form but as “an intellectual spirit which is rational, always 
living, always moving, and capable of willing good and evil” (788-789). 

Because Augustine was highly regarded throughout the Middle Ages, his views 
pulled philosophers towards a more dualistic conception of soul and body. In the 
authors discussed in the previous section, this pull was offset by Aristotle’s empha¬ 
sis on the unity of the human being. But in some cases, the combination of Aris¬ 
totle and Augustine led to concessions that were fundamentally at odds with the 
basic Aristotelian tenets outlined in the previous section. One of the more extreme 
cases was Peter John Olivi (1248-1298), who made it clear on many occasions 
that he cared little for the authority of Aristotle and preferred to follow Augustine 
instead. While staying within a basically Aristotelian framework, he modified the 
approach to soul and body to such an extent that one could wonder if his version 
of the human soul still functions as the form of the body, leading Juhana Toivanen 
(2013: 194) to label his views as “close-to-dualistic anthropology”. 18 

Olivi’s model of the soul-body relation is complex. He argues that we have but 
one soul constituted by its various powers, which he labels its “partial forms”, 19 
and like all substantial forms, this soul informs some kind of matter. Olivi rejects, 
however, the model in which this matter is understood in purely bodily terms. 
Instead he argues for a two-tier model, in which there are two different types of 
matter. First and foremost, our whole soul informs a so-called “spiritual matter”. 
In contrast to normal matter, spiritual matter is unextended and indivisible. A sub¬ 
stance that is metaphysically composed of form and spiritual matter therefore is 
not spatially extended, which is why this type of matter was invoked by many 
medieval philosophers to account for the metaphysical structure of angels. But 
human beings are clearly different from angels. This difference is spelled out in 
terms of the second type of matter also informed by our soul, namely normal 
corporeal matter. At this point we might ask what the net result of this analysis is, 
apart from a more complex metaphysics. The answer is found in the different rela¬ 
tion of our soul to these two types of matter. Whereas the vegetative and sensitive 
parts of our soul inform both types of matter simultaneously, the intellective part 
informs only spiritual matter. 

The dual inherence of the soul is key to understanding Olivi’s position. Due 
to the lower parts of soul informing both types of matter simultaneously, human 
beings are rightly described as soul-body unities. Yet due to the intellective part 
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informing spiritual matter only, our soul is also a spiritual substance on its own, 
although only in a qualified sense because of the relation of the other parts of soul 
to corporeal matter: 

Although the rational soul has spiritual matter, it should not be said to 
be a complete substance but an incomplete one, because it also has an 
essential relation to the human body just like a form has to its matter. 20 

As Toivanen (2013: 38—42) rightly argues, Olivi is not a substance dualist in a 
strict sense. In all contexts, Olivi argues that our soul is incomplete without our 
body. And he continues to discuss the soul within a hylomorphist framework. 
But all this notwithstanding, there is a remarkably strong emphasis on the soul’s 
ability to exist and function without the body, to such an extent “that he can be 
considered as coming close to substance dualism” (Toivanen 2013: 22), so close, 
in fact, that it stretches the matter-form framework to its limits or, arguably, even 
exceeds them. Indeed, Olivi introduced the whole framework of two types of mat¬ 
ter to allow for more independence of the soul. Again, this can be traced clearly 
in his account of perception. As we would expect, Olivi argues for the possibility 
of disembodied sensation and does so much more strongly than Wodeham and 
Rimini mentioned above. 21 But even in his analysis of embodied sensation, Olivi 
minimizes the role of the body. Rather than analyzing perception as a (mostly) 
passive process in which the senses undergo changes brought about by the per¬ 
ceived object, Olivi emphasizes the activity of our soul in perception. Without 
denying that perception involves bodily changes, he ultimately argues that such 
changes do not constitute perception. Rather perception consists in an activity of 
the soul itself, by which it turns to and apprehends objects. According to Olivi, 
“we intimately experience that these acts in us proceed from ourselves and that we 
truly exercise them” (II Sent. q. 58: 463-464 ). 22 

Had Olivi’s account been taken seriously as a possible candidate for the soul- 
body relation, the history of philosophical psychology would have been mark¬ 
edly different. But other views prevailed. The Council of Vienne, which was held 
in 1311/12, issued a famous decree stating that it is heretical to deny that the 
human soul is per se the substantial form of the body. This decree, which seems 
to have been phrased with Olivi’s views specifically in mind, pushed philosophers 
to stress the unity of human beings, rather than the distinction between soul and 
body. Due to his views being censored, Olivi had, for better or worse, little further 
impact on the debates on the relation between soul and body. 

The next century, however, brought with it a strong revival of Platonism, which 
put even the very basic foundations of the Aristotelian approach to the soul into 
question. One of the leading philosophers in this movement was Marsilio Ficino. 
In his magnum opus titled Platonic Theology. Or on the Immortality of the Soul 
(early 1470s), Ficino gives a detailed description of the ontological status of the 
soul and its relationship to the body. His description starts from a Neoplatonic 
metaphysics, in which reality is described in terms of layers which emanate from 
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one another, and in which each layer is more changeable, more complex and hence 
less perfect than the preceding one. The Platonic Theology describes five such 
metaphysical layers, with God at the top, material body at the bottom and soul 
occupying the central, middle position, making it “the mirror of things divine, the 
life of things mortal, the bond joining the two” (/Till.2: 237). 23 

Soul is the nexus that binds the spiritual and material realms and therefore 
shares in the properties of both. Because of this unique position, Ficino argues, its 
ontological status has often been misunderstood, not just in the past, but also in his 
own time by the dominant, Aristotelian approach to psychology, whose advocates 
he describes elsewhere as follows: 

The entire world is occupied by the Aristotelians who are mostly divided 
into two sects: those who follow Alexander and those who follow Aver- 
roes. The former take our intellect to be mortal and the latter contend that 
it is one. Both equally destroy all religion from the foundation. 24 

As a characterization of the general Aristotelian approach to the relation between 
mind and body, this is hardly fair. But it is true that philosophers had become 
increasingly aware of the tensions present in the Aristotelian approach, an aware¬ 
ness that would culminate in Pietro Pomponazzi’s treatise on the immortality of 
the soul (1516) a few decades later. 25 These tensions derive from the combina¬ 
tion of the soul’s status as the form of the body and the assumed immateriality 
and immortality of the rational soul. The solution once proposed by Alexander of 
Aphrodias {ft . 200) came close to materialism; it turned the rational soul into a 
bodily, extended form, which will corrupt once the whole living being corrupts, 
just as all other forms do. Averroes’s (1126-1198) solution went in the opposite 
direction; he turned the rational soul into an immaterial, unique and divine sub¬ 
stance shared by all humankind, thus saving its immateriality at the cost of mak¬ 
ing it a supra-individual entity. The merits and demerits of these solutions had 
long been debated in the Aristotelian tradition and were at times put forward as 
either the solution our natural reason will arrive at when unaided by faith, or as 
the correct interpretation of Aristotle, or both. 

Ficino’s own position is more subtle than the criticism voiced in the quote 
above would suggest. Taking up a theme found in earlier Neoplatonists, he refers 
to a basic underlying harmony between the views of Plato and Aristotle. Although 
this is to a large extent a rhetorical strategy, and although the Neoplatonic frame¬ 
work is by far the dominant one, there are many clear traces of the Aristotelian 
tradition in the Platonic Theology . 26 The result of this blend is a view that aims to 
avoid two extremes: (1) turning soul and body into two completely distinct sub¬ 
stances, both of which can also exist without the other, and (2) reducing the soul 
to its embodied state. 

Ficino describes our rational soul as “life that of its own nature gives life to 
bodies” and as that which “knows itself and divine and natural things” (/TIII.2: 
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247) 27 This rational soul is also our only soul, and through its various powers, it is 
responsible for all vital functions, from vegetation to intellectual thought: 

Thus through the lowest of its powers it [i.e., the rational soul] is the 
form of matter, through the next lowest it is the form of composite body, 
through the third it is the form of plants, through the fourth it is the form 
of an animate creature, or rather the form of the [other three] forms. As 
a result the rational soul does more than the other forms to form bodies, 
since it forms them through more powers, and it forms them more purely. 

(FTXV.4: 57) 

On the surface, there is almost nothing in this passage that an Aristotelian would 
have disagreed with; the soul is called a form, it is assigned several powers and it is 
deemed responsible for all vital operations. But despite the Aristotelian terminology, 
Ficino’s underlying metaphysics is one in which the soul is a substance in its own 
right that occupies a higher layer of reality than the body (Kristeller 1940: 325-326). 
The terminology of forms and powers in the quote above hides that the connec¬ 
tion between soul and body is not straightforwardly that of (Aristotelian) form and 
(Aristotelian) matter. The differences come to the fore when Ficino argues that the 
connection between soul and body cannot be direct, since the two are too different 
from one another to relate directly. In other words, Ficino faces a soul-body problem 
that is generated by their radically different ontological status. Their relation must 
therefore be mediated by a third entity that shares in the characteristics of both: 

As true philosophy teaches us, the soul, since it is most pure, is linked to 
this gross and earthy body, which is so different from it, only by means 
of a superlatively fine, transparent, diminutive body which we call the 
spirit. It is generated by the hearts heat out of the finest part of the blood 
and thence spread through the whole body. . . . Initially it [i.e., the soul] 
gives life and movement to the spirit and makes it vital and then uses it 
to control and move the body. Anything from the body that presses into 
this spirit the soul immediately perceives since it is present there. This 
act of perception we call sense. 

(FT VII. 6 : 235) 

The connection between soul and body is mediated by the spirit, which Ficino 
describes as a very subtle type of matter, so subtle, indeed, that it borders on 
the spiritual . 28 This spirit serves as a sort of intermediate ‘body’ or ‘vehicle’ for 
the soul and allows it to become one with the body. Importantly, the spirit also 
accounts for perception, which shows that even in this model, perception is still an 
essentially embodied phenomenon. The soul depends entirely on its relation with 
spirit for its perception of the external world, which means that there can be no 
disembodied perception (Corrias 2012 : 95). 
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The importance of an intermediate entity between soul and body is rein¬ 
forced by Ficino’s references to two additional ‘vehicles’, which are even 
more subtle and less material than the spirit and which, in contrast to the 
spirit, remain with the soul after it has left the body. 29 Although the details 
of these other vehicles are mostly irrelevant for understanding how the soul 
functions in this life, they immediately show that Ficino’s position is much 
more complex than soul-body dualism. Even when the soul leaves the body 
and casts off the spirit, it will continue to be embodied in some qualified sense 
on account of the continuing presence of these other two ‘vehicles’, which 
explains why Ficino is able to speak of an immortal animal and not just of an 
immortal soul: 

The immortal animal is composed of a soul and a celestial body, but the 

mortal animal of an elemental body besides. 

(Phaedrus: 121) 

But how does Ficino view the corporeal body, to which the soul is connected 
through the spirit? Is it an independent substance with its own activities? Through¬ 
out the Platonic theology, Ficino argues for a qualified no to this last question. 
Material bodies in general, he writes, occupy the lowest of the five metaphysical 
layers and, therefore, possess the least amount of causal power. Such bodies are 
nothing but extended matter and are entirely passive when taken on their own. 
They are active only on account of the presence of various qualities, which con¬ 
stitute the metaphysical layer between soul and matter. But even the activity of 
such bodily qualities, Ficino argues, is ‘limited’ and ‘crippled’. Whatever stronger 
causal power these qualities and their bodies exhibit derives from the next higher 
metaphysical level, that is, from soul (PT 1.3: 16). 30 Ficino puts it even more 
strongly than this when he writes that the qualities depend on the existence of 
soul for their very being (PT 1.3: 14, 25). This downplaying of the causal role of 
the body and its qualities is understandable given his Neoplatonic metaphysical 
framework. In this model of a layered reality, the lower levels ultimately derive 
everything from the higher ones, including their very being (Kristeller 1940: 
139-141). 

Whatever a body does, indeed its very existence, ultimately depends on the 
presence of soul, which shares its life-giving act with the body. Without soul, 
there can be no body in any interesting sense of the word. For Ficino, there sim¬ 
ply is no independent material world that could, let alone should, be studied in 
abstraction from the soul, just as in the final analysis soul itself cannot be studied 
in abstraction from the metaphysical layers that exist above it. At the same time, 
Ficino’s references to the immortal animal and the different vehicles of the soul 
show that our soul is always embodied to some extent. The result is a complex, 
‘embodied’ soul-body dualism, in which the soul’s interaction with our corporeal 
body is mediated by spirit, itself generated by the body. 
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3 The Italian naturalists 

The last tradition to be mentioned in this chapter goes in the opposite direction to 
Ficino. Rather than prioritizing the soul over the material world, it tries to make 
the soul a part of the material world. For this reason, the tradition has often been 
labelled naturalist. 31 

The Italian philosopher Bernardino Telesio was well acquainted with Aris¬ 
totelian analyses of soul and body, which continued to dominate philosophical 
psychology in the sixteenth century. He was especially familiar with Pompon- 
azzi’s views, having studied with him at the University of Padua (Boenke 2005: 
126-139). But there is little in this tradition that he values, since in his view 
Aristotelian philosophy is both inconsistent and contradicts what we perceive by 
our senses ( DRN , epistle dedicatory: 18). To remedy this defect, Telesio advocates 
and develops a new philosophy based entirely on sense perception, for which he 
was highly regarded by philosophers such as Rene Descartes and Francis Bacon, 
the latter of whom praised him as the “first of the modems” (Schuhmann 1988: 
110 ). 

Telesio was among the first to develop a complete alternative to the Aristotelian 
account, in which the entire hylomorphist framework was discarded. That is, he 
rejected not only the position that souls are forms of bodies, but even the exist¬ 
ence of substantial forms in general. In Telesio’s view, the world consists instead 
of completely passive, underlying matter and two active qualities that inhere in 
it: heat and cold. The first of these qualities is exemplified by the sun, the second 
by the earth (DRN 1. 1). The presence of different proportions and degrees of these 
qualities gives rise to the various things, properties and operations we encounter 
in nature (Schuhmann 2004). Moreover, since the two qualities are described as 
antagonists engaged in a perpetual struggle, their presence and interaction also 
account for all change. 

Like all material objects, the human body is constituted out of matter imbued 
with a certain appropriate proportion of the two qualities. But how is this body 
related to the soul? Here a comparison with Ficino is useful. Like Ficino, Telesio 
describes the soul-body relation in terms of the spirit. But the two philosophers 
use this term in very different ways. For Ficino, as seen above, spirit is the subtle 
material vehicle for the immaterial soul, by means of which it can relate to the 
material body. Telesio, by contrast, completely identifies soul with spirit. Souls 
are neither Aristotelian forms, nor Ficinian immaterial substances, but material 
entities located within bodies. Importantly, it does not matter whether we are 
referring to the soul of a brute animal or that of a human being. Both are material, 
and, consequently, between the two there is only a difference of degree: 

If it has been proved that in the spirit derived from the seed is the sub¬ 
stance of the soul of other animals, one cannot doubt that it is the same in 
humans as well, in a more noble form, and it is surely not of a different 
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nature and does not have very different capabilities. We see that humans 
are constituted by the same things as other animals, and that they have the 
same capabilities and even the same organs for feeding and reproduction. 

(DRNV. 3) 32 

The spirit consists of a very refined type of heat and is located in our body’s 
nervous system, especially in the brain. Being so distributed, the spirit is able to 
influence and be influenced by all parts of the body, with the part of spirit that is 
present in the brain functioning as the main coordinating part (Spruit 1997: 133— 
135). To emphasize the difference from the Aristotelian account of soul, Telesio 
writes that the spirit is present in the body as a sailor is present in a ship (DRN 
IV. 19: 124). At the same time, Telesio’s spirit gives rise to all the operations that 
Aristotle had ascribed to soul. This functional relation between spirit and body 
can be made more precise by focusing once again on sensation. 

Telesio describes sensation as the spirit’s reaction to external stimuli, namely to 
external objects touching our senses. When this contact occurs, the spirit is pas¬ 
sively set in motion through changes in our sense organs. The process is, however, 
more than just passive; the spirit also actively responds to how it is set in motion 
by expanding or contracting, depending on whether the sensation is agreeable 
or disagreeable (DRN Yll.l: 160-162). 33 And most importantly, in doing so it 
is aware of how it reacts. In Telesio’s own words, “when the spirit is affected, 
in being so affected it senses” (DRN VII.9: 34). This conception of spirit as an 
“active and self-organizing system” has been characterized as the main innova¬ 
tion in Telesio’s philosophical psychology (Spruit 1997). And it was influential. 
Telesio’s account of spirit was, for instance, taken up by Francis Bacon and also 
seems to have had an impact on Hobbes. 34 

It is one thing to give an account of sensation in material terms. Although no 
Aristotelian philosopher could have agreed with it, nor could Ficino, they could at 
least relate to the idea that sensation has to be an embodied phenomenon. But what 
about the functions traditionally ascribed to our intellect? Aristotelians and Ficino 
alike had described rational thought as a unique phenomenon that somehow tran¬ 
scends our body and is therefore fundamentally different from sensation. Here too, 
Telesio turns away from the traditional analyses. Instead of emphasizing the differ¬ 
ences between sensation and intellectual thought, he describes both in similar terms. 
According to him, abstract thought in no way constitutes a noteworthy class of cog¬ 
nitive acts on its own, but should be conceived of as merely an extension of regular 
sense perception (Boenke 2005: 154-158). And given that spirit is present in human 
beings and animals, Telesio argues, both are necessarily endowed with rationality 
(ZW VIII. 14, 226-232). To be sure, there are different degrees of spirit. The one 
found in human beings is the most subtle, which allows for much more effective use 
of the cognitive abilities we share with other animals (Z)Z&V VIII.14). But the dif¬ 
ference between human beings and other animals is in this respect merely gradual. 

Telesio’s materialistic conception of soul in terms of spirit is easily misunder¬ 
stood, and it is important to emphasize some of the differences with contemporary 
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materialism. First, although Telesio’s spirit is material, it is neither inert nor pas¬ 
sive, but inherently active. Second, the spirit does not coincide with our body, 
but is located in our body, namely in the nerves and the brain. Although the spirit 
is fully material, there is therefore a spirit-body dualism. This dualism is a key 
element of Telesio’s philosophy of mind. But there is another, more significant 
difference with contemporary materialism, related to a second type of dualism. 

To the surprise of his readers, both today and in his own time, Telesio reintro¬ 
duces the concept of an immaterial rational soul at the final stages of his analysis. 
Human beings, he writes, are unique in that they have both a spirit and a divinely 
infused rational soul, which he calls “the form of the body and especially of the 
spirit” in clear reference to Aristotle’s definition (DRN VIII.15: 232). The rea¬ 
sons he presents for introducing this immaterial soul are our capacity to direct 
our thoughts to the non-material, especially God, and our having a free will, 
unlike any other animal (ZX&/VVIII.15: 238). This unexpected turn has been much 
debated. Is it merely an insincere concession to Church authorities? Or was he 
really convinced that our experience presents us with phenomena that cannot be 
accounted for without an immortal soul? 

Whatever Telesio’s reason for postulating an immortal soul in addition to the 
bodily spirit, his focus remains on the unity of the whole living being rather than 
on the duality of mind and body (Boenke 2005: 169). Still, Telesio’s view cer¬ 
tainly comes closer than any of the other frameworks discussed above to antici¬ 
pating the dualism associated with the Early Modem mind-body problem. One 
needs only to conceive the material world in mechanistic terms to end up with 
Cartesian dualism and its familiar mind-body problem. But we should keep in 
mind that taking this final step would mean approaching nature in a fundamentally 
different way than Telesio does. Although he describes the world in general and 
bodies in particular as if they were machines of some sort, he ultimately conceives 
of the world in vitalistic terms (Leijenhorst 2010: 176). This vitalistic approach 
is even clearer in one of Telesio’s early followers, Tommaso Campanella (1568- 
1639), who further developed Telesio’s observation that some form of sensation 
must always be present on the level of the two basic active qualities (DRN I.6). 35 
According to both philosophers, sensation cannot be a feature of spirit alone, even 
though it is the most developed there. 

In conclusion, let us briefly return to the key elements that set up the mind- 
body problem mentioned at the beginning. The Aristotelian hylomorphic frame¬ 
work proved to be highly resilient to this problem, although it generated mind-soul 
problems. It did not allow for the thesis that “the whole nature of the body consists 
in its being an extended thing” and consequently tended to analyze sensation as a 
phenomenon that should be ascribed to living bodies rather than immaterial minds, 
which left little room for a dualist approach. But the fourteenth-century stress on 
the immateriality of the human soul caused the first cracks to appear in this model, 
especially when philosophers started seriously considering the possibility of disem¬ 
bodied perception. Ficino’s metaphysics, by contrast, left more room for a dualist 
approach from the start, which is precisely why the nature of the interaction between 
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soul and body became an important theme for him. But on closer analysis, Ficino’s 
soul turned out to be embodied to some extent even when it loses its relation to 
our earthly body, which resulted in a complex ‘embodied’ soul-body dualism. Not 
even the Italian naturalists were dualists in terms of these key elements, since they 
not only proposed a vitalistic analysis of body but also rejected the view that “the 
whole nature of the mind consists in the fact that it thinks”, relegating almost all 
cognition to the bodily spirit instead. It is not until the seventeenth century that the 
material world begins to be conceived in fully mechanistic terms, at which point 
Cartesian dualism and Hobbesian materialism became viable positions. 

Notes 

* Research for this paper was made possible by a grant (275-20-034) from the Nether¬ 
lands Organisation for Scientific Research (NWO). 

1 Descartes’ considered view is, however, much more nuanced than his assertion that 
mind and body are two distinct substances has often been taken to imply. See, for 
instance, Chapter 3 on Descartes in volume 4. 

2 Brower also argues, rightly, that in the final analysis Aquinas’s position cannot be fully 
captured in terms of any of the three labels he considers: materialism, dualism and 
trialism. 

3 The paper is an extension of Watson (1966), who argued that there was no mind-body 
problem in ancient Greek philosophy. 

4 Pasnau (2007: 4) comments that the passage is “remarkable above all for its 
implausibility”. 

5 See the Introduction to this volume. 

6 See the Introduction to this volume. 

7 For a detailed analysis of Aquinas’s philosophical psychology see Pasnau (2002). For 
Aquinas’s view of the soul in relation to fourteenth-century accounts, see De Boer (2013). 

8 Here they followed Aristotle’s tentative suggestion that “some [parts of soul] may 
be separable because they are not the actualities of any body at all” (De anima II. 1, 
413a6-7). 

9 The arguments are discussed in Adams (1987: II: 654-661). 

10 The reason why Ockham claims that the soul is the principle subject of sensations is 
not that he thinks that sensations are special entities, but that accidents in general can¬ 
not be metaphysically more complex than the subject they inhere in (Reportatio III, q. 
3, a. 2, 118-119). 

11 See, for instance, Michael (2003: 147-172). 

12 For discussion, see Zupko (2003: 180). All Buridan translations have been taken from 
a draft of the forthcoming new edition of his commentary on De anima (see http:// 
buridanica.org/). The page numbers refer to Peter Sobol’s edition, which was the only 
published edition at the moment of writing. 

13 Henrik Lagerlund (2004), for instance, argued that we should call Buridan a strong 
dualist for this reason. 

14 Interestingly, this type of presence of an indivisible human soul in the body was 
appealed to by hylomorphists and dualists alike. See Rozemond (2003). 

15 See Zupko (2008: 178-182) 

16 Lagerlund (2011) argued that their analyses of the relation between efficient and final 
causality generates another variant of mind-body problems. I will not discuss that per¬ 
spective here. 
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17 For Rimini, see Chapter 5 of this volume. 

18 See also Pasnau (1997). 

19 Toivanen (2013: 91-97). 

20 Olivi, Sent. II, q. 16: 352. Translated in Toivanen (2013: 40). 

21 Toivanen (2013:213-222). 

22 Translation and detailed discussion in Adriaenssen (2013: 39-83). 

23 The details and the number of layers, however, vary throughout his works. See Allen 
(1982) and Kristeller (1940: 106-108). 

24 From the preface of Ficino’s translation of Plotinus. Translated in Knuuttila & Sihvola 
(2014: 31). 

25 See Chapter 8 of this volume. 

26 For a nuanced account of Ficino’s relation to Plato and Aristotle, see Monfasani (2002: 
189-196). 

27 Ficino also ascribes souls to the different cosmological spheres, such as that of the 
earth. 

28 See Walker (1958: 3-11). Being the son of a physician, and having received medical 
training himself, Ficino was undoubtedly well acquainted with the medical tradition 
from which the term derives. 

29 For a detailed discussion of the soul’s vehicles, see Corrias (2012). 

30 Ficino is not merely talking about the human rational soul here, but also and especially 
about a world soul. 

31 For an important qualification of this naturalism in the main exponent, Telesio, see 
Kessler (1997: 142). 

32 Translated in Knuuttila & Sihvola (2014: 32). 

33 A similar account is given for the rise and presence of emotions. See Ebbersmeyer 
(2013) and Chapter 9 of this volume. 

34 Walker (1984: 287-288); Schuhmann (1988). 

35 For Telesio’s observation, see Boenke (2005: 178) and Ebbersmeyer (2013: 99). 
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THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL 

Lorenzo Casini 


1 Introduction 

The question of the immortality of the human soul was one of the most hotly 
debated philosophical issues of the late fifteenth and early sixteenth century. 
These disputes were fought in the context of general agreement on a number of 
basic issues that from the point of view of contemporary philosophy of mind 
might appear implausible and antiquated. However, the picture that emerges from 
these discussions is one of philosophers hard at work trying to understand and 
illuminate aspects of our mental life that still today are considered obscure and 
problematic. A substantial part of these debates concerned fundamental ques¬ 
tions in the philosophy of mind, such as the relation of mental phenomena to the 
physical body. These problems were discussed not only in relation to metaphys¬ 
ics and Christian theology, but also, as we shall see, from the point of view of 
epistemology. 1 

These controversies did not arise without historical antecedents. Prior to the 
medieval reception of Aristotle’s De anima, Latin Christian thought was heavily 
influenced by Augustine, and the doctrine of the immortality of the soul was more 
or less taken for granted. In this tradition, there was a clear tendency to identify 
the human being with the soul, which was conceived as a spiritual substance using 
a body, but capable of an independent existence. However, during the second half 
of the twelfth century, the question of the immortality of the soul started to spark 
philosophical interest. 2 Among the factors that spurred medieval thinkers to give 
more attention to the theme of immortality was a set of problems generated by the 
gradual assimilation of ancient philosophical texts that had been rediscovered and 
were becoming available in Latin translations. One of the results of the diffusion 
of Aristotle’s work was an increase in the number of questions concerning the 
relation of the soul to the body. Medieval philosophers had to reconcile the tradi¬ 
tional idea of the soul as an independent substance with the Aristotelian theory of 
the soul as the form of the body. 3 

One of the basic problems became whether the soul can be simultaneously a 
separate substance and the form of the body. It was not until Thomas Aquinas 
(1225-1274) that the problem received a precise formulation: how to account for 
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the genuine unity of man and at the same time save the self-subsistent reality of 
the soul. 4 Aquinas maintained that the soul is by its very nature the form of the 
body. But even though the soul is not a substance, it is a self-subsistent being, 
capable of existing apart from the body. In Aquinas’s view, the very essence of 
the human soul consists in its being a substantial form that has self-subsistence 
because it can function independently of the body. 5 

Following Aquinas, many philosophers and theologians strongly affirmed that 
reason could demonstrate the immortality of the soul. Not everyone was con¬ 
vinced, however. John Duns Scotus (c. 1266-1308), arguing against Aquinas, 
held that philosophy provides probable but not conclusive arguments for the 
immortality of the soul. William of Ockham (c. 1287—1347) was more forthright 
and denied that philosophy could prove the immortality of the soul. 6 

The problem that contributed most significantly to the increase in writings 
devoted to this issue was related to the interpretation of Aristotle’s account of the 
intellect. In the extremely condensed chapter 5 of book iii of De anima, Aristotle 
distinguishes two sorts of intellect: the “passive” or “possible” intellect, and what 
became known to later commentators as the “agent” or “active” intellect. The 
former is described as the matter of thought, because it becomes all things, and 
hence is perishable. The latter, on the other hand, makes everything, and since it 
is separable, unaffected and unmixed, it is also immortal and eternal. 7 The brevity 
and obscurity of Aristotle’s account generated a number of questions concerning 
the nature of the intellect and its relation to an individual human being. Two of the 
most influential interpretations of Aristotle’s view became those of Alexander of 
Aphrodisias (/?. c. AD 200) and Averroes (1126-1198). 

2 The influence of Alexander of Aphrodisias and Averroes 
on late medieval and Renaissance psychology 

Alexander of Aphrodisias’s interpretation of Aristotle’s views on the intellect is 
his most influential and controversial doctrine. He identifies the potential or mate¬ 
rial intellect with the human intellect. The active intellect, on the other hand, he 
considers an external substance acting upon the individual soul, a force that is 
ultimately to be identified with the divine intellect. When our intellect apprehends 
the divine intellect, it becomes identical with it and so immortal. This, however, 
does not entail any individual immortality. On the contrary, since the human soul 
is educed from a mixture of bodily elements, it is perishable and cannot exist apart 
from the body. 8 

Throughout the Late Middle Ages, the name of Alexander was primarily asso¬ 
ciated with the doctrine of the mortality of the soul, which Aquinas and many 
others severely criticized. The first medieval thinker who defended Alexander’s 
theory of the soul is John Buridan (c. 1300—after 1358). 9 The influence of Alexan¬ 
der can also be discerned in several of Buridan’s followers, such as Marsilius of 
Inghen (1330-1396), Blasius of Parma (d. 1416), Lawrence of Lindores (d. 1437) 
and Nicholas of Amsterdam (d. 1460). 10 In his Quaestiones de anima, Blasius 
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states that inasmuch as the human soul has no operation independent from the 
body, there are no grounds for arguing that it can survive the death of the body. In 
1396, as a consequence of his denial of the demonstrability of the immortality of 
the soul, Blasius was summoned before the bishop of Pavia. He was compelled 
to retract his controversial view and was reprimanded for his remarks against 
the Christian faith. 11 The impact of Alexander’s position on the sixteenth-century 
debate owes much to Girolamo Donato’s Latin translation of his De anima, which 
was printed in 1495, and to Pietro Pomponazzi’s (1462-1525) presentation of 
Alexander’s interpretation as the true Aristotelian position. 

The Arabic philosopher Averroes had an even bigger impact on late medieval 
and Renaissance thought. Averroes agreed with Alexander that there is a distinc¬ 
tion to be made between the active and the material intellect, but he maintained 
that the latter is not perishable. In his view, the material intellect cannot be cor¬ 
poreal like the other faculties of the soul, since it can receive all material forms 
as intelligible thoughts, and this is only possible if it is initially free from all such 
forms. Therefore, it must be incorporeal and cannot be subject to decay. Moreo¬ 
ver, since the material intellect is not a power of something corporeal, it must be 
numerically one for all individuals. Since multiplication in accordance with the 
number of individuals is inconceivable without the presence of matter, there can¬ 
not be more than one material intellect. 12 

Averroes’s position was never taken lightly, and opposition to it arose as early 
as the mid-thirteenth century. Between 1260 and 1277, however, there was a doc¬ 
trinal movement in Paris that embraced the Averroist interpretation of the intel¬ 
lective soul and held that there is only one intellect for all mankind. The most 
celebrated representative of this movement was Siger of Brabant (c. 1240—c. 
1284). 13 The views adopted by him and other masters of the faculty of arts at 
the University of Paris, such as Boethius of Dacia (fl . c. 1275), were condemned 
by the bishop of Paris, Etienne Tempier, in 1270 and 1277. 14 Despite these con¬ 
demnations, by the end of the century there was a growing interest in Averroes’s 
interpretation of Aristotle’s philosophy among Masters of Arts in Paris. 15 And at 
the beginning of the fourteenth century the doctrine of the unity of the intellect 
was openly supported by John of Jandun (d. 1328). 16 

Together with Siger of Brabant, John of Jandun played a key role in the trans¬ 
mission of Averroism from Northern Europe to Renaissance Italy. Throughout 
the first half of the fourteenth century the main centre of Averroist philosophy 
was the arts faculty of the University of Bologna, where Taddeo da Parma (fl. 
c. 1320) and several others adopted the thesis that there is only one intellect for 
all human beings. 17 From the beginning of the fifteenth century the hotbed of 
Averroism became the University of Padua, where many Aristotelians expended 
much of their philosophical energy on explicating the texts of Averroes and dis¬ 
cussing the writings of Siger of Brabant and John of Jandun. 18 Gasparo Contarini 
(1483-1542) wrote in his De immortalitate animae (1518) that during his days at 
the University of Padua almost everyone appeared to accept Averroes’s doctrine 
of the unity of the intellect. 19 
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Among the defenders of that doctrine we find Paul ofVenice (1369/1372-1429), 
Niccold Tignosi (1402-1474), Elijah del Medigo (1458-1493) and Alessandro 
Achillini (1463-1512). 20 In his early career, Nicoletto Vemia (d. 1499) was a strict 
follower of Averroes and denied that personal immortality could be demonstrated 
philosophically. The same position can also be discerned in the early writings of 
his student Agostino Nifo (c. 1469-1538). In 1489, the bishop of Padua, Pietro 
Barozzi, promulgated a decree forbidding any further public discussion of the 
Averroist doctrine of the unity of the intellect and compelled Vemia to recant. 
Vernia and Nifo went from being loyal followers of Averroes as the best guide to 
Aristotle to becoming careful students of the Greek commentators, and in their 
later thought, they attacked Averroes as a misleading interpreter of Aristotle and 
came to hold that personal immortality could, in fact, be demonstrated. 21 

3 Marsilio Ficino and Renaissance Platonism 

Disillusioned by the perilous disputes of the scholastics, several fifteenth-century 
humanists and theologians turned to Platonism. For many of these authors, the 
problem of the immortality of the soul was closely associated with the concept of 
the dignity of man and man’s similarity to God. 22 Around 1460, the humanist Pier 
Candido Decembrio (1399-1477) composed his De immortalitate humani animi, 
which exhibits a general tendency to emphasize the agreement between the Chris¬ 
tian and the Platonic doctrines of the soul and of its immortality. 23 

The most important figure arguing against the secular Aristotelians was Mar¬ 
silio Ficino (1433-1499), who launched a thorough campaign for the demonstra- 
bility of the immortality of the soul. In his pursuit of a pious philosophy, he took 
up the task of defending the Christian faith from the threat posed by the influence 
of Alexander’s and Averroes’s commentaries. First in a famous letter and then 
again in the preface to his translation of Plotinus’s Enneads, Ficino specifically 
condemned contemporary Aristotelians on the grounds that they were all Aver- 
roists or Alexandrians who denied the immortality of the soul: 

For the entire world is in the hands of the Aristotelians, who are divided 
into two sects: those who follow Alexander of Aphrodisias, and those 
who follow Averroes. The former think that our rational soul is mortal; 
while the latter contend that there is only one such soul. Both equally 
destroy all religion from the foundation. 24 

Ficino devoted the Theologia platonica de immortalitate animorum (1482), 
his most important and extensive work, to the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul. 25 Throughout the eighteen books that comprise it he provides a multitude of 
arguments: “firstly by general arguments, secondly by specific proofs, thirdly by 
signs, and lastly by resolving questions”. Many of these arguments presuppose 
the central place of the soul within creation and the first four books are devoted 
to a systematic account of the hierarchy of reality. In a fivefold scheme, partly 
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indebted to Proclus, the soul occupies the middle place in the chain of being and 
is described as “the link that holds all nature together”. The higher essences are 
God and angel (i.e., the Neo-platonic nous), while the lower are body and quality 

(I.1.3). 26 

Ficino’s two main arguments, which are repeated in different forms throughout 
the treatise, are based on the concept of natural desire and on the principle of affin¬ 
ity. Losing no time, Ficino maintains in the opening lines of the first book that if 
the human soul were not immortal, then “no animal would be more miserable than 
man” (1.1.1). In his view, the primary end of human existence is to ascend to a 
spiritual union with God. However, in this life the fulfilment of this natural desire 
is only partial and transitory. A satisfactory realization of it seems to require an 
afterlife. Otherwise all our efforts would be completely hopeless. Since nothing in 
nature is in vain, a natural desire must at some point reach its goal. Thus, Ficino 
concludes that the natural desire for the knowledge and enjoyment of God must 
be fulfilled in a future life. 27 

The other mainstay of Ficino’s defence of the immortality of the soul is rep¬ 
resented by arguments from affinity. This line of argument, which goes back to 
Plato’s Phaedo and appears in a number of different versions, stresses the corre¬ 
spondence between incorporeal entities and the soul. According to Ficino, there is 
a necessary affinity between the soul and the intelligible entities it contemplates. 
Since the intelligible entities that constitute the objects of thought are eternal and 
immutable, the soul that conceives them must be likewise eternal and immortal 
in its essence. 28 

Many of Ficino’s arguments aim at refuting alternative views. At the begin¬ 
ning of book VI, he provides an inventory of the views of various philosophers 
concerning the human soul. These can, according to him, be reduced to five. The 
first four consist in different forms of materialism, such as the views of ancient 
atomists and Stoics (VI. 1.2-6). Although Alexander of Aphrodisias is not men¬ 
tioned in this section, it might be the case that Ficino regarded his position as an 
expression of the fourth form of materialism, according to which the soul depends 
on the nature of the body “in one of two ways: either the body’s complexion has 
produced it, or else, though the complexion has not produced it, yet the progeni¬ 
tor of it, whoever he may be, has led it forth from the potentiality, from the vitals, 
of matter” (VI.1.6). 29 According to the fifth view, by contrast, the human soul is 

something divine, that is, something indivisible, wholly present to every 
part of the body and produced by an incorporeal creator such that it 
depends only on the power of that agent, not on the inchoate foundation 
or capacity or kindling of matter. 

This is the teaching of Plato and the other ancient theologians, which Aristotle for 
the most part follows (VI. 1.7). 

Accordingly, a sizeable portion of the following books is devoted to arguments 
against materialistic views of the soul, especially those of Epicurus and Lucretius. 
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Ficino’s extensive criticism of materialism reveals his appreciation of its persua¬ 
sive power, and it would seem that he considered the menace posed by material¬ 
ism as even greater than the threat from secular Aristotelianism, which dominated 
the Italian universities at the time. 30 Ficino was the first philosopher of the Renais¬ 
sance to make a serious study of Lucretius. In his youth, he wrote a small com¬ 
mentary on De rerum natura, which did not circulate and was later destroyed. 
However, his preoccupation with materialism derived not only from his study of 
Epicureanism, but also from his own conception of the human soul. 31 

According to Ficino, the rational soul, on account of its intermediate nature, 
looks in two directions like Janus (XVI.5.5). Since it shares some of its quali¬ 
ties with both God and matter, the soul “by a natural instinct. . . ascends to the 
higher and descends to the lower” (III.2.2). Thus, the soul is generally afflicted 
with a certain confusion concerning what is real and good. One expression 
of this confusion is represented by the soul’s natural tendency to conceive of 
itself in material terms. Ficino often presents the soul as naturally informing a 
body while it has one, but not depending essentially on the body. 32 According 
to him, the soul operates in three ways: It acts in the body through the vegeta¬ 
tive power, which the Platonists call nature; it acts through the body by means 
of the external and internal senses; and it acts through itself by means of the 
intellective power (VI.2.2). 33 In other words, the soul needs the co-operation of 
the body for parts of its activity, but in its intellectual and volitional functions 
it is independent of it. 

Ficino maintains that materialism is a “vulgar error bom from habitual inter¬ 
course with the body” (VI.2.11). In his view, those who suppose that the soul is 
corporeal are forced into this opinion by custom. They rely on the judgement of the 
senses and cannot think of the soul as being incorporeal and divine. He therefore 
initiates his refutation of materialism with a hortatory chapter “whose purpose is 
to dispel that wretched lack of tmst which completely seduces the rational soul 
of the vulgar from acknowledging the realm of the spirits” (VI.2.21). In attempt¬ 
ing to refute materialistic views of the soul, Ficino quotes extensively from his 
translation of the allegory of the cave from the seventh book of Plato’s Republic 
(VI.2.14-15), and provides his own version of Avicenna’s (980-1037) famous 
argument of the so-called “flying man”. 34 In this thought experiment, which aims 
at proving the independence of the soul from the body, we are asked to imagine “a 
man instantly created by God”. He is “made fully mature but so disposed that he 
apprehends nothing through any of his five senses”. Ficino argues that a man in 
this condition would have the essence of his soul present to his mind, but would 
not be able to attribute any sensual properties to his soul (VI.2.11). 

The last part of the treatise is devoted to resolving a number of questions related 
to the immortality of the soul. The fifteenth book, which consists entirely of a 
series of arguments against Averroes’s doctrine of the unity of the intellect, exam¬ 
ines the following question: “Is there one intellect for all men?”. The first chapter 
deals with a summary of Averroes’s view. 35 According to Ficino, Averroes draws 
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three conclusions from the fact that the intellect is not mixed with any material 
and mortal nature: 

The first is that intellect is not body, is not composed, that is, of matter 
and form; the second, that intellect is not a quality divisible along with 
body or in any way dependent on body; the third, that intellect is not a 
form such that it can perfect, give life to, and govern body, and adhere to 
body such that a single composite results from matter and from the intel¬ 
lect’s substance, a composite whose being is one. 

(XV. 1.3) 

Ficino accepts the first two, but rejects the third. In his view, Averroes’s major 
fault was to deny that “the intellect’s substance can be the form perfecting body, 
can be its life-giving act” (XV. 1.3). 

Ficino therefore spends much of the book targeting the idea that the intellect is 
not the substantial form of the body. According to him, “the soul of man is incor¬ 
poreal yet also something which belongs to a body” (XV.7.11). One should not 
“suppose it absurd for a rational substance to be joined to matter, since the order 
of nature cannot be preserved in any other way” (XV.4.4). Later on, he remarks: 

To confute the many fallacious arguments with which the Averroists 
obstinately strive to trap the Platonists, we must remember that it is not 
over and beyond nature for the human soul to be joined with the body; 
but that it is natural for this eternal soul to be joined to an eternal and 
heavenly body forever but only for a limited time to the temporal and 
earthly body. 

(XV. 12.2) 

At the end of book XV, Ficino suggests that by taking from Averroes the doctrine 
that the material intellect is immortal and combining it with Alexander’s belief 
that each person has such an intellect one can prove the truth of the Platonic and 
Christian doctrine of the immortality of the individual soul (XV. 19.11). 

4 Pietro Pomponazzi and the bull Apostolici regiminis 

In December 1513, the eighth session of the Fifth Lateran Council issued the bull 
Apostolici regiminis, which declared that the soul is the immortal and individually 
infused form of the human body. The decree, which might have been the result of 
the wide impact that Renaissance Platonism had on contemporary theology, was 
principally a reaction to the influence of the commentaries of Alexander of Aph- 
rodisias and Averroes. 36 Two of the “extremely pernicious errors” that the Lateran 
Council wanted to condemn and reject concerned the claim that, “at least accord¬ 
ing to philosophy”, the rational soul “is mortal, or only one among all human 
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beings”. 37 As we have seen, this was not the first time that an Italian religious 
authority had intervened in these issues. 

The Lateran Council, however, also issued the unprecedented request that phi¬ 
losophers not only “apply themselves to the full extent of their energies” to refute 
principles or conclusions “known to deviate from the true faith - as in the asser¬ 
tion of the soul’s mortality or of there being only one soul” - but also “devote 
their every effort to clarify ... the truth of the Christian religion”. 38 This demand 
had long-range consequences for the development of philosophical psychology. 
Before the Lateran Council, as we have seen, philosophers could support the doc¬ 
trine of the immortality of the soul by referring to faith, but after 1513 this strategy 
was ruled out, and for nearly two centuries individual immortality was viewed as 
a critical and pressing philosophical problem. 39 

One of the only two delegates to the Lateran Council who voted against order¬ 
ing philosophers to endeavour to vindicate the Christian belief in the immortality 
of the soul was the head of the Dominican order Tommaso de Vio (1469-1534), 
also known as Cajetan. In his Commentaria in Primam Parte Summae Theologiae 
(1508), he had maintained that the immortality of the human soul was demonstra¬ 
ble and accepted Aquinas’s argument that the soul must be immaterial and subsist¬ 
ed. But in his Commentaria in De anima Aristotelis (1509), he changed his view, 
denying that the immortality of the soul could be philosophically demonstrated 
and arguing that it is a doctrine that must be accepted simply by faith, a position 
that he held for the rest of his life. 40 Cajetan’s new position, which resulted in 
his dissent at the Lateran Council, provoked a reaction from a number of fellow 
Dominicans, such as his former teacher Valentino da Camerino (1438—1515). 41 

The debate reached its peak a few years after the publication of the Lateran 
decree, when Pomponazzi published his De immortalitate animae (1516). 42 At 
the beginning and end of the treatise, Pomponazzi maintains that the doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul must be accepted as revealed truth. All contrary 
conclusions, being based on fallible human reason, are merely probable. In the 
philosophic core of the treatise, however, he deals with the immortality of the soul 
strictly in philosophical terms. 

The starting point of Pomponazzi’s investigation is the theme of the mid-point 
occupied by the human being: “Man is clearly not of simple but of multiple, not of 
certain but of ambiguous nature, and he is to be placed as a mean between mortal 
and immortal things” (M, 6; H, 282). 43 For, the human being assumes mortality 
in performing the functions of the vegetative and the sensitive soul, which cannot 
be performed without a bodily instrument. However, in knowing and willing - 
operations that are held to be performed without any bodily instrument, and to 
prove that the rational soul is immaterial and separable from the body - the human 
being is considered immortal. Therefore, the human being is neither unqualifiedly 
mortal nor unqualifiedly immortal, but instead embraces both natures. Thus, the 
problem consists in explaining human nature without violating the principle of 
contradiction. In other words, how can mortality and immortality, which are 
opposites, be affirmed of the same thing at the same time (M, 8; H, 283)? 
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Pomponazzi systematically outlines six alternatives that can be adopted in order 
to explain the intermediate character of human nature. His taxonomy consists of 
two major subdivisions, with three options under each. To begin with, we must 
assume either one and the same nature, which is at once mortal and immortal, or 
two different natures, one of which is mortal and the other immortal. If the first 
position is taken, i.e., that through one and the same nature the human being is 
both mortal and immortal, it is impossible for this same nature to be unqualifiedly 
mortal and immortal, since it is not possible to affirm opposites of the same thing, 
unless both belong to it relatively, i.e., only in a certain way, or one belongs rela¬ 
tively and the other without qualification (M, 10; H, 283f.). 44 Therefore, according 
to this position, human nature will be either unqualifiedly immortal and relatively 
mortal; or, vice versa, unqualifiedly mortal but relatively immortal; or it will be 
relatively both mortal and immortal. The last possibility, however, is not taken 
into consideration, since no one, Pomponazzi claims, has ever maintained that the 
same thing is equally mortal and immortal (M, 10 & 12; H, 284). 

The second position, i.e., that a human being has two different natures, can also 
be understood in three ways. Either the number of mortal and immortal natures 
will be the same as the number of individuals; or there will be only one immortal 
nature for all individuals, while the mortal one will be distributed and multiplied 
among individuals; or, conversely, the immortal nature will be multiplied, but the 
mortal will be common to all. This last possibility, however, is also dropped, since 
Pomponazzi again claims that no one has ever held this position. Consequently, 
there remain four different positions (M, 10 & 12; H, 283f.). 

The first view discussed by Pomponazzi is the one according to which a human 
being consists of two different natures: an immortal soul that is one in number and 
a mortal soul that is distributed and multiplied in each individual. He attributes 
this view to Averroes (M, 12; H, 285). 45 In Pomponazzi’s assessment, Averroes’s 
opinion, which he describes as “widely held in our time and by almost all taken to 
be that of Aristotle”, is not only false, but also unintelligible, monstrous and quite 
foreign to Aristotle. Regarding the philosophical validity of Averroes’s doctrine of 
the unity of the intellect, he maintains that Aquinas’s critique is so lucid and subtle 
that it leaves nothing unrefuted (M, 14 & 16; H, 286). 46 And so rather than reiter¬ 
ate Aquinas’s refutation, he devotes the rest of the chapter to attacking Averroes’s 
interpretation of Aristotle. His lengthy discussion focuses on Averroes’s opinion 
that, according to Aristotle, the intellect performs certain operations entirely inde¬ 
pendently of the body. In Pomponazzi’s view, however, Aristotle never held that 
position because he thought that the intellect can only know things on the basis 
of phantasms. 

The following chapters deal with the view that the intellective soul is distinct 
in existence from the sensitive soul, but corresponds to it in number. According to 
Pomponazzi, this opinion maintains that the soul is related to a human being either 
as a mover to what is moved, or as form to matter. The former view he ascribes to 
Plato, pointing to a passage from Alcibiades i where a human being is described 
as a soul using a body (129c - e). Once again, Pomponazzi refers to the criticism 
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put forward by Aquinas, which he says is based on abundant and clear arguments. 
He also remarks that if the human being were not composed of form and matter, 
but rather of a mover and a thing which is moved, soul and body would have no 
greater unity than an ox and a cart. Against the latter view, Pomponazzi maintains 
that to posit a plurality of substantial forms in the same composite seems foreign 
both to Aristotle and to many Peripatetics. Moreover, this opinion also seems to 
contradict experience. If I feel pain, which is a function of the sensitive soul, and 
at the same time think of the medical causes of the pain in order to remove it, 
which cannot be done save by the intellect, then how can the essence by which 
I feel be different from that by which I think? For then we could say that two men 
joined together have common thoughts, which is ridiculous (M, 42; H, 298). 

Having discussed the views of those who conceive the human soul in terms of 
two different natures, Pomponazzi turns to the Thomist position, which he sum¬ 
marizes in five propositions: 

First, that the intellective and the sensitive in man are the same in exist¬ 
ence. Secondly, that this soul is truly and unqualifiedly immortal, while 
relatively mortal. Thirdly, that such a soul is truly the form of man and 
not only as it were the mover. Fourthly, that this same soul corresponds 
in number to the number of individuals. Fifthly, that a soul of this kind 
begins its existence with the body but that it comes from without and 
is produced by God alone, not indeed by generation, but by creation; 
however, it does not cease to be with the body, but is perpetual from that 
time on. 

(M, 46; H, 300) 

Pomponazzi points out that there can be no doubt as to the truth of the Thom¬ 
ist position, since canonical Scripture must be preferred to human reasoning 
and experience. The gist of his analysis, however, is that Aquinas cannot prove 
immortality on the basis of reason, nor can he remain in accord with Aristotle (M, 
52; H, 302f.). 47 

Pomponazzi’s argument is based on a passage in De anima in which 
Aristotle writes that “there seems to be no case in which the soul can 
act or be acted upon without involving the body. . . . Thinking seems the 
most probable exception; but if this too proves to be a form of imagina¬ 
tion or to be impossible without imagination, it too requires a body as a 
condition of its existence.” 48 

In order to defend the self-subsistent nature of the intellect, Aquinas made a dis¬ 
tinction between the sense faculties’ dependence on the body and the intellect’s. 
The senses depend on the body not only for their object, but also because they 
cannot operate without a bodily organ. For intellectual operations, on the other 
hand, the body is necessary only as an object and not as an organ. 49 
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However, Pomponazzi does not think that this distinction succeeds in saving 
the intellect from corruption. Arguing from the Aristotelian text, he maintains that 
proof of the intellect’s ability to survive the death of the body must be found in 
an activity of the intellect which functions without any dependence on the body: 
“Hence for knowing that the soul is separable it is necessary that it should neither 
need the body as subject, nor as object, at least in some operation” (M, 58; H, 
305). 50 In other words, in order to prove the immortality of the soul, it is not suf¬ 
ficient to point to an activity of the intellect that is not carried out by a corporeal 
organ. What is required is rather an activity of the intellect that is not dependent 
on any operation carried out by corporeal organs. 

In Pomponazzi’s view, no such activity can be found, since the highest activity 
of the intellect, the attainment of universals in cognition, is always mediated by 
sense impression: 

But although the human intellect, as has been considered, does not use 
quantity in knowing, nevertheless, since it is joined to sense, it cannot be 
released entirely from matter and quantity, since it never knows without 
a phantasm, as Aristotle says in De anima hi: ‘The soul does not know 
at all without a phantasm.’ Hence it thus needs the body as object. Nor 
can it know a universal unqualifiedly but always sees the universal in the 
singular, as everyone can observe in himself. 

(M, 90 & 92; H, 319) 

Thus, even the highest power of intellection is always directly linked to and sus¬ 
tained by the sensitive powers, which, in turn, are dependent on the vegetative 
powers. 51 Since, as all sources agree, the sensitive and vegetative powers decay 
and perish, the intellect, although immaterial in itself, must perish with them. The 
soul in its entirety, therefore, dies with the body. 

Pomponazzi’s treatise immediately aroused violent opposition, especially from 
the theologians of the Dominican order. Pope Leo X issued a warning, demanding 
him to bring his position in line with the decree of the Fifth Lateran Council. Pub¬ 
lic attacks were accompanied by a spate of books written against him. 52 Although 
the intention of Pomponazzi’s opponents was to demolish his arguments, for the 
most part, they produced mere polemics. As Kessler has pointed out, for “Pom- 
ponazzi’s opponents the case was lost. The result of the whole affair... amounted 
to a total failure of the 1513 decree”. 53 

5 Conclusion 

After these events, the debate on the immortality of the human soul developed 
along different lines. Natural philosophers generally felt free to pursue their 
investigations of the soul on their own terms. 54 Averroes’s theory of the unity 
of the intellect continued to find support among natural philosophers. In 1521, 
Luca Prassicio (d. 1533) published Quaestio de immortalitate anime intellective 
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secundum mentem Aristotelis a nemine verius quam abAverroi interpretati, which 
has been described as one of the most outspoken attempts to defend Averroes 
during the Renaissance. 55 Others argued that Alexander of Aphrodisias provided 
the most accurate interpretation of Aristotle’s view and that the most probable 
conclusion, in terms of philosophy, is that the rational soul is mortal. In 1551, 
Simone Porzio (1496-1554) published De mente humana, which deals with the 
interpretation of Aristotle’s account of the intellect. The starting point of Porzio’s 
investigation, which is heavily influenced by Alexander of Aphrodisias, is a philo¬ 
logical analysis of the key term entelecheia, from which Porzio concludes that the 
soul is the individual and corruptible form of the human body. 56 

There were also authors who carried Ficino’s syncretism further and attempted 
to combine pagan philosophy with the Christian tradition. In Deperenniphiloso- 
phia (1540), Agostino Steuco (1497-1548) attempted to establish a fundamental 
harmony between pagan philosophy and Christian theology, arguing that reason 
and revelation, which both flow from God, necessarily lead to the same conclu¬ 
sion. In book IX, which is devoted to the creation of man and the immortality 
of the soul, he quotes selected passages from Aristotle, along with Simplicius’s 
commentary on De anima, in order to show that Aristotle held the individual soul 
to be immortal. 57 

Many Christian philosophers continued to follow Aquinas and insisted on the 
mutual concord of Aristotle and Christian faith. Exemplary in this regard is the 
branch of Scholasticism that developed on the Iberian Peninsula during the six¬ 
teenth century. However, these thinkers faced problems concerning the coherence 
of the Thomist claim that the intellective soul can function independently of the 
body. Pomponazzi had forcefully argued that the operations of the intellect could 
not be independent of the sensitive soul, since the intellective soul depends for its 
operation on the phantasms produced by the sensitive soul. 58 

If one had to defend the immortality of the soul on the grounds that the intellect 
has operations that do not depend at all on the senses, some sort of dualism seems 
to have represented the most promising route as a response to Pomponazzi’s argu¬ 
ments. A strategy of this kind can be discerned in the solution that the Jesuit Fran¬ 
cisco Suarez (1548-1617) gave to the problem in his commentary on De anima, 
which is based on lectures delivered in the 1570s but was not published until 
1621. In order to provide an account of the intellect that could preserve immortal¬ 
ity, Suarez waved aside the idea of a causal connection, even an instrumental one, 
between the operation of the imagination and the operation of the intellect. Instead 
he argued that the production of intelligible species is concomitant with the opera¬ 
tion of the imagination, but causally unconnected with it. 59 

A rather interesting development is represented by a number of philosophers 
who maintained not only that each human being has two entirely separate souls, 
but also that one of these souls is material. 60 For example, in De rerum natura 
iuxta propria principia, whose definitive version was published in 1586, Ber¬ 
nardino Telesio (1509-1588) identifies the human soul with an extremely subtle 
material substance called spiritus, which is educed from the seed, flows through 
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the nervous system and has its main seat in the brain. In addition to the spiritus, 
however, there is also an immaterial and immortal soul infused by God, which 
Telesio defines as “the form of the spiritus ”. 61 A similar view was advocated by 
Francis Bacon (1561-1626) and Tommaso Campanella (1568-1639), who were 
both influenced by Telesio. 62 

The novelty of this approach is perhaps not so much that it eventually promoted 
a view according to which the mind is a spiritual thinking substance, but rather 
that it contributed to the gradual elimination of material forms, i.e., forms that are 
wholly dependent on matter, with the effect that the term “soul” came to be used 
exclusively in connection with the human mind. For the Aristotelians, there was in 
fact much more to the soul, but on this new view, operations such as nutrition and 
locomotion could be accounted for in purely physiological terms. By eliminating 
those features of the human soul that, on the Aristotelian view, implied its depend¬ 
ence on the body, some of the difficulties which had concerned Aristotelians for 
over four centuries were decisively overcome. 63 
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LATE SCHOLASTICS AND 
RENAISSANCE HUMANISTS ON 
THE PASSIONS IN MORAL ACTION 


Eileen C. Sweeney 


This chapter will consider both scholastic (William of Ockham, 1288-1347, 
and Francisco Suarez, 1548-1617) and humanist authors (Desiderius Erasmus, 
1466-1536; Juan Luis Vives, 1492-1540; and Michel de Montaigne, 1533—1592) 
on how the passions are related to moral action. I shall trace the way in which 
these scholastic and Renaissance thinkers shift and in some ways weaken the 
link between the passions and virtue/morality as it was conceived by ancient and 
medieval thinkers in the West. In Plato we have either the model of the passions 
being under the rule of reason in dialogues like the Republic and Gorgias, or the 
passions, at least eros, being redirected to higher objects, as in the Symposium 
and Phaedrus. And, though there are subtleties, we can say that generally for the 
Stoics, the path of the sage is a path whose progress is counted in the passions 
extirpated. For Aristotle the definition of moral virtue is in the moderation of the 
passions and appetites. Nonetheless, there is a shared sense that the question of 
ethics is a question of how one deals with the passions, a sense that the passions - 
whether moderated, directed or renounced - are the defining feature of the moral 
act for Plato, Aristotle and the Stoics. 

In the early Christian tradition, the link between passion and morality is even 
tighter. Influenced by Stoicism and Gnosticism, early Church fathers such as Cas- 
sian and Gregory the Great held that passion equals vice. 1 For Cassian the vices 
emerge as corruptions of the concupiscible and irascible appetites as seats of the 
passions. 2 The identification of passion with sin is qualified because of the devel¬ 
oping idea of the “will” as a distinct faculty or power, identified neither with 
reason nor passion. Thus in principle in Augustine and explicitly, for example, 
in Abelard, it is the will’s choice or consent that gives acts their moral character, 
not the passions that might accompany that choice. Nonetheless, in Augustine, 
the passions are still the moral problem as they are the manifestations of the will, 
good or bad. 3 

Thomas Aquinas’s so-called “treatise on the passions” 4 understands the passions 
as neither themselves virtuous nor vicious and treats even seemingly irrational 
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emotional responses as completely explicable, thus distancing passion from any 
identification with sin. Nonetheless, for Aquinas the moral task is to redirect the 
passions toward true and lasting good and avoidance of evil, and in that sense, 
morality is still directly about the state of one’s passions, about their objects and 
direction, about whether they are under the control of reason. Aquinas’s account 
of the passions was well-known up into the modem period; his synthesis of so 
much of ancient and early Christian thought combined with a detailed analysis 
of eleven major passions became an important foil against which contrary views 
were worked out. 

As these later scholastic and Renaissance thinkers chip away at the central 
moral role of the passions found in the ancients and early Medieval thinkers, 
they show us some of the intermediate steps leading to the very different view 
of the passions espoused by modern thinkers like Descartes and beyond. The 
changes to the ancient view on the role of the passions in ethics occur on many 
different fronts having to do with the analysis of particular passions and the 
place of passion in the overall psychology in relation to reason and the will. 
The areas of transformation I will outline are 1) the relationship of the passions 
to the will and their differentiation from the will, 2) the passions as a matter 
of physiology and as particular to the individual, 3) the passions as erratic and 
contradictory and 4) the valuing of the passions not as moral phenomena but as 
feelings. 

Through these transformations, the passions are moved out of their central role 
in moral virtue from two directions: first, because moral significance is unequivo¬ 
cally given to the will (and its virtues) and, second, because the passions them¬ 
selves are seen as almost involuntary physical responses, capricious, idiosyncratic 
and conditioned by individual physiology, climate and circumstance. None of 
these elements causing the panoply of diverse emotional responses are truly cho¬ 
sen, and hence, they are neither things for which we can be held morally respon¬ 
sible nor are they terribly susceptible to discipline and training, to, in other words, 
virtuous habituation. Though there are echoes of Platonic, Aristotelian, Stoic and 
Thomistic positions in thinkers in this period, these thinkers sound these notes 
within a new and different orchestration, one in which the passions are individual, 
physical reactions that are valued as expressions of individuality rather than as 
moral markers. 


1 Passions and the will 

Even though earlier thinkers in the Christian tradition - Augustine, Abelard, Aquinas - 
distinguish between passion and the will. Medieval Aristotelianism retains the 
notion that a fully virtuous act is one in which being virtuous means wanting 
to act virtuously rather than willing against or transcending passion. For Aqui¬ 
nas passions are in themselves morally neutral, but as controlled by reason, they 
are good: “It belongs to the perfection of the moral good that the passions are 
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controlled by reason,” Aquinas notes. Even more, he argues that passions can 
increase the moral goodness of an act: 

Accordingly just as it is better that man should both choose good and do 
it in his external acts; so also does it belong to the perfection of moral 
good, that man should be moved to good, not only in respect of his will, 
but also in respect of his sensitive appetite. 

(STh. I-II, q. 24, a. 3) 

Thus the passions for Aquinas are not obstacles to be ignored or bypassed as 
merely physiological phenomena nor involuntary psychological states, but are 
essential constituents of moral value, both controlled and directed by reason such 
that we not only do the right thing, but want to do the right thing. Moreover, for 
Aquinas the passions, located in the sensitive appetite, are the subjects of virtue, 
which reason rules by “political principle,” the same principle by which free men, 
who have in some respects their own proper will, are ruled. ( STh I-II, q. 56, a. 4, 
ad 3; cf. Aristotle, Politics 1.2, 1254b4). 5 

In On the Connection of the Virtues, Ockham outlines five levels of virtuous 
action, all of which locate the morality of action exclusively in the will and not in 
the passions. Ockham’s five levels, first, simply leave out the passions and then 
define virtue in the higher levels by the degree to which they are in opposition to 
natural inclinations (or passions). The first degree of virtue is when the will elic¬ 
its an act in conformity with right reason. The second degree is when one wills 
according to right reason with the intention never to give up such works for any 
reason contrary to right reason, not even to avoid death. In the third degree, the 
will wills the performance of the work solely because it is dictated by right reason. 
The fourth level is when the will wills that act precisely on account of love of 
God. The last and fifth level is when the will wills to do or undergo something that 
naturally exceeds the common human state, contrary to the most basic inclination; 
this is heroic virtue. 6 The will’s action is what defines an act as moral at all levels, 
and the intensification of the moral act at higher levels is effected solely by an 
intensification of the will’s act in its increasing independence from “natural” incli¬ 
nations, i.e., passions in the sensitive appetite. Thus, for Ockham, morality is not 
the control, direction and fulfilment of natural desires/passions redirected toward 
appropriate objects but the utter transcendence of those passions. But unlike the 
Stoics, he says nothing about extirpating the passions; whether we have passion¬ 
ate feelings or not is irrelevant as long as the will does not act on them. 

This view of moral action leads Ockham to conclude that the moral virtues are 
not in the sensitive appetite (i.e., passions) at all. He argues simply: Since a vir¬ 
tuous habit in the strict sense is sufficient to elicit a praiseworthy/moral act, and 
nothing other than the will can be the subject and principle of such a habit, there 
can be no virtue in the sensitive appetite. Any act to which a habit in the sensitive 
appetite inclines us can be evil because of an evil intention of the will, and no act 
can be virtuous without a concurring will. 7 The habits we have of feeling certain 
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passions are tendencies toward behaviour that is independent of the will, such 
that whether the passions oppose, support or simply differ from the choice of the 
will, is utterly irrelevant, morally speaking. The virtues, then, are not in or of the 
passions of the sensitive appetite but are virtues of the will - rationally chosen 
habitual modes of virtuous action. 8 

Suarez, though active at the end of period covered by this volume, allows us to 
see how far Ockham has changed the conversation in scholastic circles. Suarez 
struggles to maintain Thomistic positions on the passions even as he holds a more 
strongly voluntarist position on the will, i.e., one emphasizing the will’s freedom 
and independence from nature and the passions. 9 Following Ockham, he locates 
the source of morality exclusively in the will, but, following Aquinas, he recog¬ 
nizes the quasi-natural movement of the sensitive appetite, which is determined to 
desire the good once apprehended. As we will see, however, even his agreement 
with Aquinas in the end serves his more voluntarist view, because the passions’ 
quasi-natural direction toward objects is seen as a force contrary to that of the 
will, but by which the will is never completely compelled. In Aquinas, by con¬ 
trast, the passions are constituents of virtuous actions. They partake of the funda¬ 
mental teleology of the human person towards the highest good, both as directed 
by reason and as having of themselves a fundamental striving toward good and 
away from evil. 

Suarez’s allegiance to Aquinas amounts to support of Thomistic claims rein¬ 
terpreted and placed in a more voluntarist/Ockhamist context. This is evident in 
his discussion of whether the acts of the sensitive appetite can be impeded, i.e., 
whether the will can stop an emotional response. Though Suarez wants to recog¬ 
nize the will as the centre of moral action and acknowledge its power to control 
our acts, come what may, his answer is complex and mixed. First, he answers in 
the negative: the will and intellect cannot immediately move the sensitive appetite 
because the imagination of some particular, perceived or remembered, must be 
present. Second, he says that, if there is an “absolute judgment” that an object is 
appropriate, that is, if an object once apprehended by the sense is recognized by 
the appetite as completely, fully desirable, the will cannot command the appetite 
not to desire or not to obey. Here Suarez attempts to carve out an exception to 
Ockham’s claim, stated above, that the will can choose anything anytime, with or 
against the passions or any other faculty. The appetite, Suarez says, is a natural 
power and acts necessarily. In the real (rather than imagined or remembered) 
presence of the object or some material alteration of the body, we cannot simply 
stop the appetite from responding by command when some perception occurs. 
Even when an object is not present, an interior motion of the imagination can be 
“vehement and importunate,” making it impossible or at least difficult to resist. 

Nonetheless Suarez gives some power to reason and the will over the forces of 
the passions. Though free choice cannot drive out these passions and intellect and 
will cannot prevent them, the passions can be moderated by reason and the will. 
However, even this Aristotelian/Thomistic notion of moderating the passions is 
understood in a different way by Suarez. Suarez explains that we can moderate a 
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passion when the intellect directs the attention to other things than the object and 
the passion it arouses, though we cannot stop the actual feeling by a command. 
Aristotelian moderation, by contrast, is achieved not by distracting the mind but 
by reason informing the passions, by showing the relationship between the pro¬ 
posed object and the life of happiness ( eudaimonia ); in Aristotelian virtue, the 
response of the passions is moderated to appropriate objects and levels, times and 
places because this is understood and then felt as right. 

Suarez does not tarry over moderation but continues the discussion by distin¬ 
guishing between present and absent objects as making a key difference in the 
will’s ability to impede the appetites. If there is no object present (at least no 
vehement and importunate one), the will can revoke the imagination and impede 
the appetite. This is clear because, he argues, the will is the general principle of 
human acts and is oriented to the universal end of man and whatever is related to 
that end. The will steers us toward this good, and as long as it keeps that in view 
(but only so long), it has the power to command the sensitive appetite. Thus, if 
the will perseveres, it is necessarily obeyed because the lower appetite has a natu¬ 
ral propensity, even against its own particular inclination, to obey the superior. 
Suarez describes the process of managing the passions as a kind of advance or 
attack against opposing appetites. 10 Suarez does invoke something closer to an 
Aristotelian picture of how the passions may be controlled and directed: Their 
direction to pursue or avoid certain objects is to be brought under the end of 
happiness. Nevertheless he claims that it is only possible to affect desire directly 
when the object is imagined rather than real and present. Moreover, the way in 
which he describes the passions as being directly affected is not very Aristotelian: 
The will and/or reason “advances” or “attacks” them, resorting to tactics like dis¬ 
traction in the face of a present object. And, of course, as soon as this will ceases, 
the imagination and appetite revert to their acts. 

Suarez continues qualifying and nuancing his answer. He gives the objection 
from experience, that often we want not to desire and are unable to resist. Suarez’s 
response is that when the object of pain or pleasure is present, the will cannot 
command that there be no pain or take away all repugnance, but the will can effi¬ 
caciously command that it persevere without giving in to the pain. And this com¬ 
mand of the will, which does not end the affective response but wills to persist in 
spite of the pain, must be obeyed. If, even with this command, Suarez adds, there 
is some bodily movement against the command of the will, it is not the appetite 
successfully opposing the will but a kind of accidental motion from some material 
change in the body. 11 

The picture we end up with is, on the one hand, the assertion of the will’s 
final victory in which it cannot be opposed, and, on the other, passion as natural 
appetite made something of an autonomous force against which the will’s acts are 
limited. The will can only distract and/or resist, not the feelings themselves, but 
only any action toward which they might draw us. Though the will can heroically 
persevere, it is also strangely detached and helpless, unable to educate, direct and 
bring the passions into full harmony with the rationally chosen good. 
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Suarez tries to defend the Aristotelian/Thomistic principle that the passions are 
subject to political rule by explaining that the appetites can “resist or repel” the 
will, and the will can be “dragged” to consent, though the will can always win if it 
perseveres. 12 This account sounds less like political rule than a battle, and the bat¬ 
tle is not between reason and passion but between the will and the passions. Thus 
Suarez follows the more voluntarist line of making the moderation or control of 
the passions a function of the will rather than reason. 13 

As Peter King (2002) has noted, another change Suarez makes to Aquinas is 
that he rejects the distinction between the irascible and concupiscible appetites, a 
rejection repeated by Descartes. The passions of the irascible appetite are aroused 
when the good is hard to achieve and the evil hard to avoid. Thus, Aquinas would 
explain rushing into the fire to save a child not as the will overcoming or resist¬ 
ing the natural appetite but by arguing that one desires something else more than 
saving the body from the pain of the fire, and this would be an act of the irascible 
appetite, combating an evil hard to escape, the passion of daring. The irascible 
appetite allows Aquinas to see the move to resist as still an appetite for something. 
The emphasis, then, remains on what one wants, the telos toward the good and 
away from evil, rather than on delineating such acts as doing by a sheer act of will 
what one does not want. 14 For Suarez persisting when the going gets tough is an 
act of will, and not the act of an irascible passion. Thus the rejection of the irasci¬ 
ble appetite is another signal of his voluntarism because it moves the impetus for 
acting in ways that overcome one passion, for example fear or despair, into the 
will, whereas for Aquinas acting to defeat evil is motivated by the same desire to 
avoid evil found in fear but also in the passion of daring to overcome it. Doing 
away with the irascible appetite thus further disconnects morality and passion 
because the important ethical acts of resisting evil and pursuing good even when 
it is hard are turned into acts of the will against passion, not motivated by an iras¬ 
cible passion. Virtuous acts are therefore contrary to passion rather than consonant 
with correctly formed passion. 

This same voluntarism is apparent when Suarez moves from an account of how 
the passions interact with reason and the will to the role they play in moral action. 
Suarez places clear emphasis on the will, arguing that no act can be good or bad 
without freedom. Thus on the question of whether there can be sin in the sensitive 
appetite, Suarez argues explicitly against Aquinas and with Ockham, stating that 
there is only sin in the sensitive appetite “by extrinsic denomination” because sin 
is really only in malice in the will. 15 There cannot even be venial sin in the appetite 
itself, because the sensitive appetite is not capable of moral acts ( actus honesti ). 16 

When Suarez discusses the origins of sin in passion, ignorance and malice, he 
seems to make the category of sins of malice quite broad, narrowing considerably 
the role of passion in sin. Sins of malice are those committed without ignorance or 
passion and with full freedom and will. 17 Clearly the point is that insofar as a sin 
is from passion it is less voluntary and further from being the worst kind of sin, 
a sin from malice, one which is willed and chosen without any clouds of passion 
or ignorance to mitigate guilt. Even sins of passion are still understood with will 
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at the centre for Suarez. They originate from a motion of the sensitive appetite 
dragging the will to consent and “determining freedom.” In this type of sin pas¬ 
sion must “extort the consent of the will” (extorquere consensum voluntatis) in 
such a way that freedom is diminished. 18 This account stands in contrast to Aristo¬ 
tle’s discussion of voluntariness and responsibility where he reduces to absurdity 
the idea that wrongful acts done from passion are not blameworthy since that is 
exactly what vice is. (NE 1114a3-bl7) 

The fundamental disengagement of the passions from the moral calculus in 
Ockham thus had profound effects. One branch, exemplified by Suarez’s late 
scholastic approach, found expression in explicit debates about the freedom of 
the will and its relationship to passion following or at least forced to contend with 
Ockham’s voluntarism. Another branch continued in discussions of the particular 
passions once they are no longer seen as forces which can be molded by reason to 
follow the will and, thus, come to be seen as bodily, individual and chaotic. 

2 The passions as physiological and individualized 

We can see this new kind of reflection on individual passions as following from 
the changes in the relationship of the will to the passions. As we have seen in Ock¬ 
ham and Suarez, once the seat of morality moves to the will, independent of the 
passions, the passions themselves become more a matter of physiology than psy¬ 
chology. This tendency is already present in Ockham’s corpus. As I noted above 
in the earlier Reportatio, Ockham argued that the habits in the sensitive appetite 
were not moral since moral acts are only in the will. In the later Quodlibets, Ock¬ 
ham goes further, removing even the likeness between the passions and moral 
qualities, arguing that there cannot be any kind of habit in the sensitive appetite at 
all, only bodily qualities. 19 

Ockham uses this physiological view of the passions, the view that the passions 
are merely bodily effects, to sidestep two different elements of Aristotle’s ethics: 
first, that we have a “natural inclination” toward the good, and, second, that this 
good is defined by our nature as human beings. Even though Aristotle argues that 
the virtues are not in us by nature but only as a capacity, Ockham takes it that 
Aquinas, presumably because of his strong assertion that the “end” of happiness 
is part of human nature, does claim that the virtues are in us by nature. Ockham 
rejects both vice and virtue as natural; they are not natural to human beings as a 
species nor are they natural to some individuals. He notes only that some have by 
nature certain “dispositions of the body” which give them “natural” tendencies. He 
gives examples of the body as having greater heat or cold, or the different “com- 
plexiones ,, of the young versus the old. 20 Ockham, then, rejects the Aristotelian/ 
Thomistic view that there is a natural tendency oriented toward virtue, admitting 
only that there can be certain physical conditions or dispositions we might as indi¬ 
viduals be bom with or acquire as a result of our physical state. These conditions, 
however, are individual, “natural” differences in the sensitive appetite or passions, 
not virtue or vice, since on Ockham’s view those are present only in the will. 
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Aristotle (and Aquinas after him) recognized, of course, the different individual 
temperaments and noted an important sense in which the virtues as the modera¬ 
tion of the passions are “relative” to the individual. But, first, the main empha¬ 
sis in Aristotle is on the common human nature, with individuality as much less 
significant, and, second, the “relativity” Aristotle allows does not set different 
standards for virtue in different individuals but recognizes that different individu¬ 
als with different temperaments or tendencies would have to take different moral 
steps to reach the same excellence of virtue. 

The view of the passions as narrowly physical and exhibiting great variation in 
different individuals appears more prominently in Renaissance humanist think¬ 
ers. Erasmus’s Enchiridion discusses particular passions much more than either 
Ockham or Suarez. The text is constructed as a moral handbook written for an 
individual as a kind of guide, drawing a sharp line between the “flesh” as the 
seat of the passions and the “spirit” as the realm of both reason and the desire for 
non-material goods. Erasmus places the passions in the body, locating different 
passions in different parts of the body; anger or boldness is positioned lower than 
the head, between neck and midriff, while bodily lust is banished like a kind of 
wild beast to the lower part of the body, “which alone of all the members foments 
rebellion with obscene movements despite the vain protests of the king .” 21 So, 
though he sees the passions as the enemy in a moral battle and, thus, as morally 
relevant in ways Ockham does not, Erasmus still distances them from the pow¬ 
ers of spirit and conceives of them as an enemy, an almost alien, physical force 
against which spirit must contend. 

To the opposition of spirit and flesh, Erasmus adds the “soul” as a distinct 
faculty or power, which he describes as morally neutral: “the soul has no charge 
imputed to it. Whatever is carnal is base, whatever is spiritual is perfect, whatever 
belongs to the soul as life-giving element is in between and indifferent .” 22 Eras¬ 
mus’s soul, like the Freudian ego, stands between and makes a choice between 
flesh (id) and spirit (superego). The passions are clearly identified with the body 
as the “flesh” that struggles against “spirit.” Though he calls it the soul here, not 
freedom or free choice, its task is similar, in that it must choose between flesh and 
spirit, a task which amounts to a kind of struggle against the beastly passions: “the 
spirit makes us gods, the flesh makes us brute animals. . . . The spirit elevates us 
to heaven: the flesh drags us down to hell .” 23 

While Erasmus in many ways plays a traditional melody on the passions, influ¬ 
enced by the church fathers and the Stoics, he sounds a new note, neither scholas¬ 
tic nor Stoic, in his discussion of the affections as varying in strength and object in 
different individuals. Though he finds it an “insidious opinion” that some people 
are unable to control themselves and are constrained to act on their passions, 
he concedes that the affections are gentle and docile in some people and more 
violent in others. Some passions or vices seem to accompany different tempera¬ 
ments: lust in the sanguine, anger in the choleric, sluggishness in the phlegmatic 
and envy and sullenness in the melancholic . 24 They vary with age and gender, 
and are oddly mixed, as he puts it, in such a way that, “sometimes it happens that 
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nature, squaring the account, as it were, compensates a defect of the mind with 
other good qualities .” 25 One could be chaste, but proud, or combine homicide 
with sure purpose. Moreover, some vices are neighbours of virtue such that their 
likeness is dangerous. There is no concession to the view that a little passion or 
vice can function as the beginning of virtue, yet Erasmus allows that vicious pas¬ 
sions can be redirected toward virtue. If the angry man restrains his mind, he can 
become bold and courageous, solemnity can be turned to gravity, stinginess to 
thrift, flattering to courtesy. Nonetheless, these are still, albeit milder, “diseases of 
the mind,” and Erasmus warns us against mistaking these vices for virtue. What is 
new here is the notion of unusual and particular mixtures of passions, some turned 
to virtue, some to vice; there is no unity of virtue here and thus no sense that all 
virtuous men look alike. 

Following Erasmus, Juan Luis Vives strikes more thoroughly modem notes 
on the physiology of the passions and their particularity to individuals. What is 
new in Vives is his less moralistic tone. It is exactly the moral irrelevance of the 
passions that makes Ockham bypass any lengthy reflection on the individual pas¬ 
sions, and Erasmus seems to catalogue almost exclusively the destructive power 
of the passions. Vives, by contrast, is interested in a huge range of phenomena and 
examines the passions in great detail. While he sometimes makes moral claims 
and repeats the systematic organizing principles of the passions worked out by 
Aquinas, neither morality nor systematization seems to drive his account; what 
does is rather an interest in the complexity and diversity of the phenomena. While 
not disputing that we innately desire self-preservation and happiness, he rejects 
the idea (adhered to by Aquinas) that this general claim can organize or make 
sense of the plethora of affective responses: “As soon as we descend from these 
heights into more concrete applications, we often fall into enormous precipices,” 
he observes . 26 

I can only give a few examples of rapid descent to the non-systematic, contin¬ 
gent and idiosyncratic phenomena of the passions. Vives describes motion of the 
soul arising from changes in the body - sadness from black bile, joy from copi¬ 
ous blood gathered around the heart; other movements follow the “commotion 
of our fantasy bearing some resemblance to an opinion or judgment .” 27 Different 
mixtures of hot, cold, wet and dry and the predominance of some humours over 
others in different individuals make some affections fit and thus become stronger 
for an individual and some not, he explains. Further, bodily causes - food, bever¬ 
ages, age, diseases - along with “intense thinking” and studies, and a whole raft 
of external circumstances (time, season), as well as environmental causes (home, 
clothing, companions, occupations) and the “character of behaviour” (well- 
planned, vigorous, difficult, irritating, placid, etc.) all influence and individualize 
our emotional responses . 28 Vives insists that the Stoic eupatheia - equanimity, 
peace of mind, meekness of character or composure - are not emotions borne of 
judgment but are “natural and depend on individual disposition .” 29 In a very long 
chapter on love, Vives combines the lofty idea of Platonic love of the beautiful as 
a reflection of the goodness of the divine with detailed descriptions of the ways in 
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which “warm” and thick blooded people, vs. thin blooded and calm people love 
with vehemence and perseverance, respectively . 30 Just as whom or what we love 
and how we love are widely diverse, irritation ( ojfensio ), Vives’s name for the 
“pain we feel at our first contact with something discordant and harmful” can be 
caused by a wide variety of things: the sound of a saw, the grunting of a pig, the 
tearing of a piece of cloth, the cracking of a burning coal . 31 Not only are love and 
irritation peculiar to individuals, but the differences and incompatibilities are, he 
says, “almost infinite.” “It is almost incredible,” Vives notes, “how different are 
the irritations people have; it is practically impossible to find two people who like 
the same thing .” 32 

While Vives recognizes the incredible diversity of temperaments and con¬ 
ditions resulting in the almost infinite number of likes and dislikes, he is still 
engaged in psychology, an attempt to understand and explicate human behaviour 
in its diversity by the conditions and circumstances of the people involved and 
their environment . 33 His explorations do not, however, aim to unify diverse obser¬ 
vations under the single essence; rather they expand out from a simple definition 
to an exploration of differences and variation. 

When we move on to Montaigne, we see that Vives’s seriousness of purpose 
stands in contrast to Montaigne’s bemused and thoroughly unsystematic attitude 
toward the passions. The lack of systematic principles, the lack of any search for 
or interest in essences of human nature or the emotions, are not accidental but 
both the motivation for and a product of Montaigne’s stated method in his writ¬ 
ing. Even though he quotes examples of passion in action from history (mostly 
ancient sources), he turns to these texts to find not the facts but what is possible, 
not what is normal but what is “rare and memorable to fit my own turn .” 34 On 
the other hand, unlike the scholastics, who make up examples when they have 
none from real life, he claims that he would not “dare to alter even the most 
light and indifferent circumstances .” 35 While the scholastics (like Aquinas) are 
more interested in their overall theory and in constructing or culling examples 
of the passions to support it, Montaigne implies, his account will be truthful and 
thus motivated by the phenomena; it will seek out and privilege that which is 
unusual. 

Besides noting as a general matter that the various “humours” in different indi¬ 
viduals dispose them quite differently to different passions, Montaigne often adds 
observations about his own proclivities. He is not, he tells the reader, prone to vio¬ 
lent grief; he is “naturally of a stubborn apprehension,” and while he notes that he 
endeavours to harden this aspect of his temperament, he does not really put such a 
strategy forward as generalizable or, indeed, as better than nursing one’s passions 
to greater and great heights . 36 It is a matter of personal choice. While not particu¬ 
larly prone to grief, he is very susceptible to the power of imagination. What he 
seems to mean by imagination in this passage is empathy; he cannot see another 
in pain without himself feeling what others are feeling . 37 Such passages testify to 
Montaigne’s conviction that the passions are unsystematizable and rejection of 
any higher purpose in their proclivities. 
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Montaigne often begins from a point that sounds Stoic and often he even refers 
to Stoic views, yet he takes things in a quite different direction. For example, he 
starts from the Stoic premise that we have the power to choose whether to expe¬ 
rience things as pleasurable or painful, but takes this as evidence for our ability 
to respond in diverse and even perversely subjective ways. If the real painful 
or pleasurable, good or evil character of the objects forced themselves on us, 
we would all have the same responses, he observes. We have the same tools, 
essentially the same bodies with the same capacities. That we have such diverse 
opinions must be because the soul, not the body, is variable across time and from 
individual to individual; as utterly autonomous, the soul has the power to decide 
anything: “the soul is variable into all sorts of forms and subject to herself and 
to her own empire, all things whatsoever. .... There is neither reason, force, nor 
prescription that can anything prevail against her inclination and choice”; the soul 
has “many thousands of biases at her disposal .” 38 Unlike animals, we have freed 
ourselves from the governance of moderate nature “to give ourselves up to the 
rambling liberty of our own fancies .” 39 

Though enjoying the peculiarities of his emotions, Montaigne takes care not to 
elevate or romanticize them, pushing the passions more into the body as involun¬ 
tary (and not terribly dignified) bodily functions. Montaigne takes as a synecdo¬ 
che for the life of being subject rather than commander to the imagination the way 
his sex organ is moved and fails to move at his command, arguing that its vagaries 
are the norm rather than exception for our bodily parts, as our skin and hair react 
to fear and desire outside of our commands, as does our digestive system both in 
hunger and excretion . 40 Though Montaigne ascribes these involuntary motions to 
the imagination rather than the passions, it is clear that in part what he means by 
the imagination is our inner experience imbued with attractions and aversions, 
that is, with our affective responses to situations real or imagined. 

3 Passions as chaotic, contradictory and unpredictable 

Because the passions are divided so sharply from the will and placed more com¬ 
pletely in the body, they also become subject to the variations of the body and its 
conditions and, hence, less predictable. Ockham argues for such a conclusion on 
the basis of his voluntarism. According to the Sentences reportatio, he maintains 
that no matter how developed a habit might be, “flesh can always rebel against the 
spirit.” Given two contraries generated by different causes, if one grows stronger 
than the other and draws near to the first, the second can always overcome the 
first; “a contrary impeding cause,” Ockham writes, “could be so strong as to 
destroy the whole of that activity and prevent the generation” of the contrary 
habit . 41 He seems to have in mind the way in which even habitual virtues and vices 
can be destroyed by a strong, countervailing passion or will. This is an important 
blow against the theory of virtue as a moral stabilizer, guaranteeing the just acts of 
the just man. For such stability of character is fairly radically undermined if vir¬ 
tues can be overcome at any moment. But the contrary can also happen, Ockham 
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maintains, just as passion can overcome a virtuous habit in the will, the will can 
choose anything at any time, whether for or against a sensuous passion or virtu¬ 
ous habit. By contrast, Aristotle’s theory of virtue is a theory of formation of the 
passions, in which they are moderated and directed toward the right objects and 
in which the virtuous person feels the right passions in the right degree toward the 
right objects. Even on a Stoic theory of virtue formation, where there is a notion 
of a first, more violent and involuntary movement of the passions, the virtuous 
person either does not feel such things or is able to make sure they do not reshape 
or rather distort judgment in a way that leads to action. Ockham promotes the idea 
that almost anything can happen to anyone; passion/flesh can always overwhelm 
the will/spirit, and the will can always override passion or habit. 

Ockham goes on to argue that the habits of the sensitive appetite and the acts 
which result from them are so disjoined from the moral character that those good 
sensitive appetites, for example, the tendency to eat temperately, are “compatible 
with any vice in the will whatever,” even the one directly contrary to the habit. 42 
I can, then, continue to eat moderately from a quasi-habit or bodily quality while 
willing gluttonously and thus sin despite my temperate outward actions. 

Thus Ockham describes the same habit in the sensitive appetite, e.g., being 
skilled in war (exercitatus in bello, which is a non-moral version of courage as 
a kind of habitual response of the passion of daring rather than fear in a war 
situation), as able to be either virtuous or vicious depending on the intention and 
end for which it is deployed, i.e., in a just or unjust cause. Ockham’s underlying 
notion is that a disposition in the sensory appetite is just the tendency to respond 
affectively in a certain way. 43 Fuchs (1952: 95-97) seems to take this to mean 
that the sensitive dispositions are still morally important because they continue 
to affect action, but the only kind of effect they retain is like the movements of 
a chicken with its head cut off, that is, the action/passion continues as a kind of 
automatic reflex but is no longer truly chosen. On Aristotle’s model of virtue the 
habit is not just making war efficiently, having acquired reflexes in the form of 
bodily dispositions to feel certain passions in certain circumstances, but having 
the passion to make war or not informed by judgments about how, when, whom 
and by what means it is just and prudent to fight, what to fear and what not to fear. 
Ockham makes habit mere behaviour when it is in the sensitive appetite/passions, 
severing the connection between behaviour and judgment and, thus, transforming 
the relationship between reason (or the will) and the passions. 

Ockham is even willing to disjoin passion not just from morality, but from 
motivation. Steve McGrade highlighted Ockham’s attempt refute the views of 
Peter Aureole, who simplified Aquinas’s organization of the passions around the 
path of natural motion. Aquinas makes love, the inclination toward good, the root 
of all the passions, desire, the motion toward it and pleasure/joy, rest in the pos¬ 
session of that good. Aureole simply says that love as that which incites desire is 
a form of pleasure and he posits pleasure as “the beginning as well as the end of 
all volition and behaviour.” 44 The arguments and examples Ockham produces to 
refute this view try to show that the passions function without pleasure, without. 
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in other words, aiming at the enjoyment of the good achieved or the evil avoided. 
Ockham gives the example of a man so overcome by sadness that he is incapable 
of taking pleasure in anything, for example, in scientific knowledge; but even 
while being unable to enjoy it, a person could love having this knowledge. Simi¬ 
larly, those who are angry desire revenge, even if they believe it to be impossible 
to achieve, and they will still desire it, though without pleasure, either now or in 
the future. So, too, Ockham continues, the damned will will things positively but 
be unable to take pleasure in them, and the blessed will want some things not to 
be without being saddened by them. 45 Even if we disengage these cases from the 
particulars of Ockham’s criticism of Aureole, what they show is what we have 
seen elsewhere in Ockham: the disjoining of elements Aquinas had done his best 
to knit seamlessly together. So, the desired pleasure in union with the good is 
divorced from love, the inclination toward that good. 

If Ockham merely maps out as possibilities the ways in which, in principle, the 
passions and will may act against habit and stable character, Vives looks at the 
passions in all their complexity and disorder, colouring in, if you will, the outlines 
drawn by Ockham. Vives spends a good bit of time explaining the fluctuations of 
desire, varying with confidence and anxiety, experience and age. “Confidence,” 
he notes, “decreases desire, and fear increases it.” 46 He devotes a long chapter to 
various kinds of love. Its many objects, manifestations and transformations are a 
result of the fact that everything except God, who is the “good without blemish,” 
“carries something that can be repudiated by a probing judgment or rejected by 
free will.” 47 Imperfect objects, desired by imperfect beings and imperfectly pos¬ 
sessed, make for a huge variety of variations and complications. Love can make 
the brave fearful and the insolent respectful and make us seek pain and adversity, 
abjection and slavery. 48 We become compassionate after exacting revenge and 
become more fond of those that suffer injustice. 49 Reverence can turn to fear or 
love; all emotions, whether anger, envy, hatred or love, lessen feelings of respect. 50 
Envy and compassion, though apparent opposites, are found together; people gen¬ 
erally inclined to one are inclined to the other. 51 Anger lessens “with games, ban¬ 
quets, merriment, success and prosperity.” 52 Anger and envy reinforce hatred. 53 
For Norena (1989: 207), such observations are what makes Vives’s work new and 
important; Vives’s point is to show how “emotions fluctuate in intensity, interact 
with others, change into different emotions either gradually or explosively and 
form constellations and mixtures that defy naming and definition.” 

Vives, for all the surprising and unusual combinations of passions he notes, still 
seeks to bring the passions under moral control; he wants to bring understanding 
without over-simplification, arguing that their excesses and vagaries cannot be 
cured by “a single magic panacea,” as Norena (1989: 218) puts it, but only “with 
a complex and diversified stock of drugs.” In Montaigne we lose even this reim¬ 
agined kind of moral psychology. Montaigne takes the contradictory and even 
self-defeating phenomena of the passions for the main theme of his reflections, 
explicitly rejecting any moral purpose for his work. Montaigne rejects the com¬ 
monplace of writing for moral edification: “I would not give myself the trouble. 
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sworn enemy as I am to obligation, assiduity, or perseverance.” There is, Mont¬ 
aigne writes, “nothing so contrary to my style as a continued narrative.” 54 Thus he 
must interrupt the flow to catch his breath and has, in a reversal, accommodated 
not his writing to the subject but his subject to what he is capable of saying. This 
description of his method of writing mirrors in many ways his view of the pas¬ 
sions. Montaigne asserts the value of the idiosyncrasy of his thoughts and feel¬ 
ings, of a kind of freedom that is neither fully controlled by reason nor yet, when 
taken off the reins, headed full throttle straight toward sensuality (as Erasmus 
implies). 

For Montaigne, then, the passions are unpredictable responses to what the 
world throws at us and, thus, may have all kinds of perverse results. Fear some¬ 
times roots us in place like statues and other times sends us into frantic flight 
without consideration of our real safety. To illustrate this perversity and unpredict¬ 
ability, Montaigne cites the example of Roman soldiers who were caught in a trap 
and in their fear retreated so ferociously that they cut through the rear lines of the 
Carthaginians, trapping themselves rather than escaping. 55 The experience of fear 
can be so awful that it drives some toward death to escape its torments, Montaigne 
notes, citing multiple examples. Thus fear, which Aquinas explained in terms of 
its function of alerting us to and saving us from evil, and especially from the great¬ 
est evil, death, in Montaigne can itself become an evil greater than the one it is 
supposed to protect us from. Aquinas works to explain away apparent perversity 
or randomness in our passions; there are reasons for what we love and fear even 
when our loves and fears are not based on the real goodness or evil of the objects 
toward which they are directed, he takes pains to point out. Because our passions 
make sense, they show themselves susceptible to conversion and redirection. Not 
so for Montaigne. 

In this same vein, Montaigne devotes an essay to the phenomenon of simulta¬ 
neous, contradictory passions. 56 His example uses the passions at the outermost 
ends of the spectrum in Aquinas’s scheme: joy and sadness. Montaigne cites the 
cases of departing on a much desired journey but still weeping as we leave our 
families, of brides happy to marry but clinging to the necks of their mothers. 
These are the kinds of examples which Aquinas did and would have explained, 
not as contradictory feelings about the same thing, but as perfectly understandable 
reactions to distinct objects: good, on the one hand, in the desired journey, and 
evil, on the other, in separation from loved ones. But Montaigne takes these phe¬ 
nomena as outright contradictory responses. He opines first that they are a result 
of “diverse humours,” some of which are more dominant in some individuals than 
in others. Thus instead of finding this phenomenon in need of further analysis, he 
takes it as a basic fact. He also expands beyond these to more perverse examples: 
how we lament the death of someone we do not wish were alive, and, from his 
own life, how he abuses his servant yet, equally sincerely, values him as honest 
and good. Similarly for his wife: We would be wrong to find either coldness or 
fondness toward her feigned; both are real. Even Nero, we are reminded, despite 
sending his mother to be drowned, was still filled with horror and pity. The sun’s 
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light is not continuous but the new rays follow one another so closely that we per¬ 
ceive them as one continuous light though they are not. “Just so the soul variously 
and imperceptibly darts out her passions,” he concludes. 57 

4 Passions as valued in their own right, 
not as moral but as feelings 

In thinkers influenced by Christian Neo-platonism, love is seen as a positive force 
which needs only to be directed away from material, temporal things toward the 
divine and eternal. It is a view that remains and is transformed in Medieval and 
some Early Modem thinkers. For example, Suarez retains the view expressed by 
Aquinas that love is the central passion and is an orientation toward the good in 
some real sense. 58 In discussing the goodness or evil of the passions, he notes that 
emotions are sometimes good, e.g., anger or sadness in Christ or the Blessed Vir¬ 
gin, and that when the appetite “consents” in good works, “those motions are like 
fires consenting to virtue.” Passions can have good effects, like the fear of pain 
bringing about mercy, and sadness about sins committed bringing about repent¬ 
ance. 59 Moreover, he repeats Aquinas’s view that the Stoics do not really reject the 
goodness of the passions, so that the Stoics, Aristotle and Aquinas can all agree 
that the moderate movements of the appetites are not passions but virtues. 60 

Erasmus’s Enchiridion, motivated by almost Pelagian optimism that human 
beings can make great strides toward virtue on their own, sets its focus on that 
moral task so uniformly that, somewhat paradoxically, the text has almost nothing 
to say about any positive role for the passions. If anything, Erasmus has a stronger 
view of the passions as inherently dangerous and immoral than the other thinkers 
considered here do. His language about sin, which he comes close to equating 
with passion, is focused on its filthiness, contrasted with the purity and cleanliness 
of a sinless conscience and opposed to the dignity of man. 61 

Erasmus’s fellow humanist, Vives, reasserts that older Neoplatonic and Thom- 
istic confidence in love of the good as the underlying force in our affective lives. 
Nonetheless, Vives understands that while love of the good might be the root 
of our affective lives, the branches multiply out in many confusing directions. 
Rather than trying to bring back the diversity of objects and reduce the alchemical 
mixtures of passions to the simplicity of love of the good and aversion to evil as 
Aquinas does, Vives seems to value those affective responses in all their diversity. 
He belittles the Stoic rejection of mercy and compassion, not only because we 
are more ready to help others when we feel for them in their suffering but also 
because “bending your soul to the affliction of others” itself alleviates others’ pain 
and suffering. “No help is more welcomed and more efficient,” he concludes. 62 
Compassion is the effect of the love and attachment human beings have for each 
other, and to be without it is inhuman. 63 Vives catalogues the varieties and perver¬ 
sities of love as the mainspring of the passions, but most striking of all is his con¬ 
clusion: “Love created us, perfected us and makes us happy.” He is referring not 
only to the love of the divine but also to its many diversions and permutations and 
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concludes by wondering at “its incredible and inexhaustible strength and myste¬ 
riousness.” 64 It is an appreciation of all of it, funny, petty, perverse and profound, 
not a Platonic call toward conversion of loves toward the one, true good. The 
only blanket condemnation of passion Vives issues is of those that proceed from 
apparent evil rather than apparent good; these emotions, he says, “brutalise and 
degrade.” 65 A tendency to value the positive emotions, no matter the true value of 
their objects, turns up later in Descartes’ work on the passions, where Descartes 
notes that despite the ephemeral or mistaken character of our loves and desires, 
we are better off loving than hating, desiring than fearing. Here the defining moral 
feature of the passions for Plato, Aristotle and Aquinas drops out: the objects as 
truly goods to be sought or evils to be avoided. 

Though Suarez and Vives have negative things to say about the passions and 
seem to resurrect more Stoic sounding claims about the passions as distortions and 
their role as morally detrimental, they find some level on which to value them. 
Montaigne goes further in his interest and appreciation of the passions without mak¬ 
ing any move to convert them to the true over the apparent good. While, like the 
Stoics, Montaigne catalogues the less than edifying effects of the passions, unlike 
the Stoics, he values those feelings as feelings, in all their diversity and perversity, 
taking a worldly and playful perspective on them. It is clear that Montaigne thinks 
his own propensities toward certain passions, his sensitivities and proclivities, even 
when they lead him into nonsensical actions and attitudes, are preferable and more 
interesting than if he were simply average or moderate or practical in his passions. 

Even though, like the Stoics, Montaigne asserts that we have unconditional 
power over our own happiness, he imagines that Cato could not, as he plucked 
out his own bowels, have been without any horror and that, moreover, he must 
have felt pleasure and delight in his own noble action. 66 Virtue for Montaigne is 
found in a kind of resistance, having strong passions but also heroically resist¬ 
ing them and also getting a different kind of pleasure out of heroic acts: “Let the 
philosophers say what they will, the thing at which we all aim, even in virtue is 
pleasure.” 67 


5 Conclusion 

I have attempted to trace four dimensions along which the relation between the 
passions and morality was transformed in late Scholasticism and Renaissance 
thought: the passions as 1) strongly separated from the will and 2) as more exclu¬ 
sively located in the body and lower appetites. Thus the passions are understood 
more as features of individuals rather than of human nature and, thus, as contin¬ 
gent on individual circumstances and conditions. Because so dependent on indi¬ 
viduality they are catalogued 3) as capable of infinite variation and combination, 
pulling against each other and even against the agents’ fundamental sense of good 
and evil. Lastly, 4) we saw the ways in which what emerges is a sense of toler¬ 
ance and interest in the passions, valuing feelings, good or bad, as a way of being 
human and alive. 
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It is mainly in the scholastic tradition that the line of thought locating moral 
value and choice in the will takes place, but the effect of this view is to make 
the passions more exclusively physical and not a matter of choice. This shift, 
already recognized in a general way in scholastic sources, filters down into the 
details of particular passions by Renaissance thinkers who follow through, tracing 
the individual and disordered sequences and combinations of passions unmoored 
from the will. For Ockham, as I noted, individual passions become of less interest 
because they are basically irrelevant to morality, while Erasmus and Vives hope 
to control the passions in a more optimistic plan of moral education. The more 
definitive break is in Montaigne, whose examination of the passions abandons all 
pretence of interest in morality or, indeed, anything generalizable about human 
nature that might serve moral education. 

Descartes’ Les Passions de I’Ame does not just share particular claims with these 
thinkers but constmcts a program for investigating, managing and tolerating the 
passions that owes a great deal to this period. Descartes places the will as free above 
the passions as the only thing that is both ours and worth valuing. Though unable to 
directly arouse or dismiss them, the will is able to master the passions by calling up 
images and reconfiguring associations, he argues. Though arguably more Stoic than 
these earlier figures, Descartes, too, ends in a place of tolerance, noting that since 
we cannot always avoid being deceived about the true good or evil of an object, we 
should seek the positive emotions of love and joy, avoiding hatred. In the end he 
finds the passions, even the negative ones, to possess a kind of sweetness, granting 
to human life a fullness it would lack without them. 68 Though woven into a text 
whose aim is moral, the passions themselves are not moral, ultimately, as Descartes 
concludes that wisdom teaches us “to manage [the passions] with such ingenuity, 
that the evils they cause can be easily borne, and we even derive joy from them 
all.” 69 As the covers of many women’s magazines and the pages of many self-help 
books attest, nothing is more contemporary than such conclusions, emerging in the 
later Middle Ages and Renaissance and fully expressed in the modem period. 

Notes 


1 See Yecchio (2009: 49). 

2 Cassian, Conferences, XXIV, 15, 187. Cited in Vecchio (2009: 49). 

3 Vecchio (2009: 47). 

4 This is STh. I-II, qq. 22-48. 

5 As Bonnie Kent shows persuasively, there was debate about the view that there can be 
virtues of or in the passions of the sensitive appetite in Aquinas’s own time and cer¬ 
tainly after him. Kent follows the relationship between the passions, habits, virtues and 
the will through late 13th-century thinkers such as Walter of Bruges, Henry of Ghent, 
Peter Olivi and Scotus among others and shows definitively that though the shift from 
Aquinas to Scotus (and even more Ockham who is just beyond the time line of her 
book) looks like “a dramatic turn in the direction of the good will ethic,” when the 
thinkers she considers are added to the time line, many small steps were taken along 
this line before we get to Ockham (Kent 1995: 243). 

6 Virtues, a. 2,11. 116-167. 
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7 QQ II, q. 16, 182. Cf. STh I-II, q. 50, a. 3. Aquinas argues that qua natural instinct, the 
sensitive appetite does not have habits, but qua commanded by reason it does. It has 
not only habits but virtues, for Aquinas. STh I-II, q. 56, a. 4. 

8 Kent (1995: 224-245). 

9 For more on the late Medieval distinction between voluntarism and intellectualism see 
Chapter 7 of this volume. 

10 Pass., Tr. 2, Disp. 10, 272. 

11 Pass., Tr. 2, Disp. 10, 273. 

12 Pass., Tr. 2, Disp. 10, 273. 

13 See Kent (1995: 212). Kent points out that Aquinas and Godfrey of Fontaine take the 
more intellectualist position that reason can order the passions, while Henry of Ghent 
and other Franciscans “make moderation of passion a function of the will.” 

14 For an account of how this fits into the larger direction of Aquinas’s account of how the 
passions work, understanding them all as either movement toward the good or away 
from evil, see Sweeney 1998. 

15 Pass., Tr IV Disp. IV, sec. V, 563. 

16 Pass., Tr IV Disp. IV, sec. V, 563-564. 

17 Pass., Tr IV Disp IV, 550. 

18 Pass., Tr IV Disp IV, 550. 

19 QQ II, q. 16. See Leff (1975: 559). 

20 Rep. Ill, a. 12, 396. 

21 Enchiridion, CWE 43; LB V 14A. 

22 Enchiridion CWE 52, LB V 19D. 

23 Enchiridion CWE 52, LB V 19D. 

24 Enchiridion CWE 44^15, LB V 13E-15A. 

25 Enchiridion CWE 45, LB V 15A. 

26 DAYUl; M, 422; N2. 

27 DAY III,M 423, N 3. 

28 DAY III, M 423, N 3-4. 

29 DAY III, M 426, N 8. 

30 DAY III, M 436, N 18. 

31 DAY III, M 470, 474; N 60, 62. 

32 DAY III, M 472; N 61. 

33 DAY III, 105-107. 

34 Essays, I ch. 20; Les Essais, I ch. 21, 104. For more on Montaigne’s method see Chap¬ 
ter 1 of this volume. 

35 Essays, I ch. 20; Les Essais, I ch. 21, 104. 

36 Essays, I ch. 2; Les Essais, I ch. 2, 10. 

37 Essays, I ch. 20; Les Essais, I ch. 21, 96. 

38 Essays, I ch. 40; Les Essais, I ch. 14, 57. 

39 Essays, I ch. 40; Les Essais, I ch. 14, 58. 

40 Essays, I ch. 20; Les Essais, I ch. 21, 102-103. 

41 Virtues, a. 2,11. 447-468. 

42 Ockham, Virtues, a. 3,11. 447-451. 

43 Ockham, Rep. Ill, a. 12, 361. 

44 McGrade (1981: 712). 

45 Ockham, Rep. I, 408^-11. See these cases as described by McGrade (1981: 712-713). 

46 DAVlll, M 437; N 20. 

47 DAY III, M 442, N 25. 

48 DAVlll, M 447-448; N 31. 

49 DAY III, M 454; N 39. 

50 DAVlll, M 456-467; N 42-43. 
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51 DAVlll M 489, N 82. 

52 DAVlll M 481; N 73. 

53 DAVlll M 484-485; N 76. 

54 Essays, I, ch. 20; Les essais, I, ch. 21, 106. 

55 Montaigne, Essays, I, chap 17; Les essais, I ch. 18, 76. 

56 Montaigne, Essays, I, chap 37; Les essais, I ch. 38, 233-236. 

57 Essays, I, ch. 37; Les essais, I ch. 38, 235. 

58 Pass., Tr. IV, Dist. 1, sec.3, pp. 459. 

59 Pass., Tr. IV, Disp. 1, sec.2, 457-458. 

60 Pass., Tr. IV, Disp. 1, sec.2, 458. 

61 E.g., Enchiridion LB V 55A; CWE 111; LB V 56C-57D; CWE 113-114. 

62 DAV, III N 46. 

63 DAV, III N 46—47. 

64 DAV, III N 37. 

65 DAV, III N 60. 

66 Essays II, ch. 11; Les essais, II, ch. 11, 424. 

67 Essays I, ch. 19; Les essais I, 20, 82. 

68 PA II, 140, 142; PA III, 212. 

69 PA 111,212. 
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RENAISSANCE FACULTATIVE 
LOGIC AND THE WORKINGS OF 

THE MIND 

The “cognitive turn” 

Marco Sgarbi 


1 What is facultative logic? 

The topic of this chapter is the origin of facultative logic within Renaissance 
Aristotelianism and its impact on early-modern philosophy of mind. In particu¬ 
lar, I want to show how Renaissance Aristotelianism foreshadows some of the 
conceptions that later historical-philosophical research branded as essentially 
anti-Aristotelian. For a thorough understanding of the development of modem 
philosophy it is indispensable to focus on the facultative logic of Renaissance 
Aristotelians in the final decades of the sixteenth century. It was at this time that 
a paradigm shift took place, especially in the interpretation of Aristotle’s psy¬ 
chology. The shift may not always have been sudden and controversial, but was 
nonetheless significant within the Aristotelian tradition. In what we could call a 
“cognitive turn”, the subjects of facultative logic became, in opposition to classic 
Aristotelian logic and syllogistic, concepts rather than terms, judgments rather 
than propositions, reasonings rather than syllogisms. 1 

The main advancements in the field of facultative logic happened in those cen¬ 
tres where there was already a strong Aristotelian tradition, such as in Padua, 
which provided the model for many sixteenth- and seventeenth-century German 
and English universities. It was in Padua that logic and psychology joined forces 
to form the new discipline that we now call facultative logic, which forms the 
basis for the philosophy of mind that developed at the end of the seventeenth 
century and throughout the eighteenth. This chapter focuses specifically on the 
developments of Aristotelianism in the British Isles and in the German territo¬ 
ries because it is in these two regions that major advancements in the field of 
philosophy of mind were to occur, with empiricism on the one side and critical 
philosophy on the other. 

What is facultative logic? James Buickerood characterized it as the science of 
“the principles of the habituated regulation of the mind in the apprehension of 
tmth and the acquisition of knowledge and properly grounded opinion”. 2 There 
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are two important aspects of this definition. First, facultative logic has to do with 
a “habituated”, that is, a consolidated way of using the mind, and investigates its 
principles. Such a definition, however, leaves open the question of whether this 
“habituated regulation” is something innate or something that is acquired over 
time, a topic that will be of particular interest at the end of the Renaissance. The 
second aspect is that this logic should determine the ways in which the mind 
acquires knowledge by helping to discover the truth or to form a well-grounded 
opinion starting from sensible experience. Both these aspects had a profound 
impact on the advancement of the philosophy of mind in Germany and in England, 
and it is through their examination that I aim to show the developments of fac¬ 
ultative logic for the purpose of establishing a connection between the Renais¬ 
sance and the early-modern period, an area which is largely terra incognita for 
philosophical-historical research. 3 

In the first part of the chapter we introduce the elements of Aristotelian logic, 
which will contribute to the origin of facultative logic during the Renaissance. 
This new kind of logic was elaborated first and foremost by Jacopo Zabarella, 
who developed a complex theory of habits that characterizes both the nature of 
logic itself and a “second nature” acquired by the mind. Then we focus on the 
reception of Zabarella’s doctrine of habits by Protestant authors working on the 
European continent such as Johann Heinrich Alsted and Abraham Calov, who 
helped establish new disciplines concerning the philosophy of mind, namely hexi- 
ology, gnostology and noology. Zabarella’s ideas also influenced British Aristote¬ 
lians, who elaborated a distinctive Aristotelian empirical philosophy of mind, to 
which I will finally turn in my last section. 

2 The Aristotelian tradition and facultative logic 

In order to understand the origin of facultative logic within Aristotelianism, one 
should go directly to the source, that is, to Aristotle. Prior to Aristotle, facultative 
logic was difficult even to conceive, on the one hand because there was no cor¬ 
responding concept for “faculty”. The term most widely used to define it, duvapn;, 
meaningfully characterized not so much a capacity as a force or a power, 4 for 
which at least an “intentional” activity of the subject is necessary. On the other 
hand, Plato did not provide an elaborated theory of cognitive powers or forces and 
their objects, 5 “by which human beings are able to do what they are able to do”. 6 

Aristotle’s first sketch of what in the Renaissance would become facultative 
logic appears in his treatment of the parts of the soul: vegetative, sensible, rational 
and locomotive. 7 All these parts have in themselves a characteristic force through 
which the human being can grow, sense, think and move. Only the rational part of 
the soul that eminently thinks, however, is a “faculty” properly speaking, because 
in Aristotle’s philosophy of mind, a faculty is characterized by an intentional force 
of the soul and for this reason sensation, lacking any intentional controllability 
and being merely passive, cannot be properly conceived as a faculty. 8 Also imagi¬ 
nation itself, which mediates knowledge between sensation and understanding, is 
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a blind force, not a faculty, precisely because it does not presuppose any active 
intervention of the knowing subject. Therefore, for Aristotle facultative logic was 
concerned with neither sensation nor imagination, but with the natural faculty of 
the understanding, because only understanding is intentional. 

Aristotle develops his facultative logic in Posterior Analytics, 11.19. Even if 
sensation is not a genuine faculty, it is nonetheless the starting point of Aristotle’s 
facultative logic, 9 because the first objects of knowledge are always sensibles. 
Without sensation no knowledge would be possible. Sensibles then rest in the 
mind in some animals. If they do not rest in the mind of an animal, only sensi¬ 
ble knowledge is possible, but if they do, then after various sensations, a kind 
of “intellectualization” is possible. Memory originates from this kind of sensa¬ 
tion, followed by experience. From experience a “general concept” (koGoAou) is 
formed that rests in the mind. In this way, it is possible to acquire a disposition for 
scientific knowledge. The mental process, which infers from the various particu¬ 
lars to what is the same in all of them, is a kind of inductive process (£7raycDyf|). 
This form of induction is a process of notification of knowledge from matter to 
form, from singular to universal, that can be considered as a kind of reflection, 
because what is in the world is reflected in the mind through a series of mirror¬ 
ings: 1) from the external object, sensation produces a sensible copy of itself in 
the mind; 2) particular sensibles are mirrored in the imagination, forming general 
images; and 3) images are reflected in the intellect, generating universal intelligi¬ 
ble species. At the end of the cognitive process, what was initially particular in the 
sensation and in the external world becomes a universal concept that reflects the 
object of experience. By contrast, the mental process that produces knowledge of 
the product of this induction is called intellection (voeiv), which is performed by 
the understanding, that is, as we shall see, the habit of principles. The process of 
acquiring and knowing general concepts and principles is therefore twofold. On 
the one hand, we have the formation of preliminary and rough knowledge, which 
relies on induction (e7iaycoyf|), and on the other hand, we have the actual cogni¬ 
tion of the intelligibles (voeiv), which is a kind of intuitive and immediate act of 
grasping what is given and generated by experience. 

This kind of actual cognition of immediate first principles, with which every 
scientific demonstration begins, is qualitatively different from the cognition that 
follows the conclusions of the demonstration, since there is a passage from a 
general, indeterminate concept to a determinate, universal concept. In fact, for 
Aristotle the formation and intellection of general concepts and principles pro¬ 
duces only temporary knowledge, which must be proven discursively by means 
of demonstration before becoming scientific knowledge. 

Aristotle’s facultative logic is concerned with sensation and memory, on the 
one hand, and with understanding, on the other. Its goal is to determine how sen¬ 
sible knowledge could become universal, since singular, sensible knowledge itself 
cannot be considered scientific in Aristotelian terms. It is exactly in dealing with 
scientific knowledge and the understanding that Aristotle tackles one of the key 
issues of facultative logic in the construction of the knowing subject, namely the 
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problem of habit. In the Categories, Aristotle distinguishes habits from disposi¬ 
tions, in that the former are more stable and durable. 10 Dispositions of the mind, 
by contrast, are easily removable and change quickly. But if a disposition remains, 
takes root in the mind and is hard to remove, it becomes a habit. 11 In his Rhetoric, 
Aristotle maintains that a habit gives rise to all the actions that we do because we 
are used to doing them, 12 and he adds that “habit is something like nature, for the 
distance between ‘often’ and ‘always’ is not great, and nature belongs to the idea 
of ‘always,’ habit to that of ‘often’”. 13 In the Nicomachean Ethics, Aristotle char¬ 
acterizes five intellectual habits: 1) art, 2) science, 3) prudence, 4) wisdom and 5) 
understanding, which should not be confused with the understanding as a natural 
faculty of the mind. 14 Art and prudence relate to production and action, respec¬ 
tively, whereas the habits involved in facultative logic are science, understanding 
and wisdom. By “science” (scientia) Aristotle means “scientific knowledge”, that 
is, the knowledge of what is known as necessary. 15 This kind of knowledge can 
only be attained through demonstration, which must be based on true and well- 
known principles. 16 These principles are provided and discovered by the habit of 
principles, that is, a form of acquired understanding that supervenes on the natural 
understanding that the mind already possesses. 17 Instead, wisdom is both under¬ 
standing and the science of higher things, like causes and principles, because wis¬ 
dom specifically knows what follows from the principles and the highest truths. 18 

The reciprocal relations between science, understanding and wisdom are elabo¬ 
rated by Aristotle in the final chapters of the Posterior Analytics. We have already 
emphasized how crucial these chapters are to understanding the genesis of fac¬ 
ultative logic. According to Aristotle, wisdom is knowledge of true, higher and 
superior things. Before knowing these things, however, we must know true things 
in general, that is, we must acquire scientific knowledge. Scientific knowledge is 
only possible through demonstration, but demonstration is based on principles, 
and only understanding gives assent to principles, therefore wisdom and scien¬ 
tific knowledge require understanding. Thus, for Aristotle, understanding is the 
fundamental habit without which neither science nor wisdom are possible, and 
the Renaissance Aristotelian tradition immediately recognized the importance 
and significance of this particular habit. Aristotle’s conception of habits is cru¬ 
cial because it is the foundation of a preliminary theory of knowing subjectivity. 
Depending on how these habits develop, two or more subjects can know the same 
object differently. 

In Metaphysics II.3, 995al 5-30, Aristotle states that it is necessary to be trained 
in “how” (7io<g) every type of knowledge must be investigated, and it is absurd 
to simultaneously seek the knowledge and the method for obtaining it (xpojroi; 
STTioxfipi'ic). Tp07io<; S7Ucxf]jape is a central concept in Aristotle’s philosophy of 
mind. Most of the time, xpo7ioc means manner or method, but also way, disposi¬ 
tion or attitude, and in this specific case, it characterizes the relation between 
the knowing subject and the knowable object. For Aristotle, xpo^oq e;naxf|pr|<; 
is the point of view, the perspective that one takes in knowing. For instance, 
unlike mathematics, material objects do not justify adopting a rigorous xpojioi; 
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S7UOTf|j-ir|c, because matter is accidental and no scientific knowledge (scientia) is 
possible of accidental things. Every subject matter requires a particular method or 
mode of knowing. This is particularly clear from Aristotle’s example: 

[A] carpenter and a geometrician both try to find a right angle, but in 
different ways; the former is content with that approximation to it which 
satisfies the purpose of his work; the latter, being a student of truth, seeks 
to find its essence or essential attributes. 19 

Both carpenter and geometrician have the same matter of cognition, the right 
angle, but they investigate and consider it differently according to their different 
purposes. This shows that knowing subjects can adopt many different standpoints. 
And as Renaissance Aristotelians clearly recognized, these different standpoints 
depend on the various habits the knowing subjects have acquired. 

As Charles Lohr (1999: 288) has rightly pointed out, the search for the intellec¬ 
tual habits was completely neglected by the Aristotelian tradition before the Ital¬ 
ian Renaissance. 20 It was Jacopo Zabarella (1533-1589) who rediscovered their 
importance. 21 According to Zabarella, habit characterizes both logic as an instru¬ 
mental discipline and the second nature of the mind. This twofold conception 
would become a constant in the development of facultative logic among early- 
modern Aristotelians, as well as in defining the other instrumental disciplines that 
deal with various habits of the mind (e.g., hexiology, gnostology and noology). 

In his commentary to Posterior Analytics, Zabarella deals with the two main 
habits that logic presupposes, namely understanding and science. Understanding 
is the habit of the cognition of principles, while science is the habit of demonstra¬ 
tion. 22 Zabarella states preliminarily that the habit of principles (that is the under¬ 
standing), like all the other habits, is not innate, but supervenient on the inborn 
powers of the mind and is acquired by experience. The formation of the habit 
of principles is described following the above-mentioned passage in Posterior 
Analytics 11.19. All knowledge comes from sensation, which is a kind of power 
of judgment that shows the differences among things. The method that proceeds 
from sensation to the acquisition of general concepts and principles is called 
induction. 23 Induction for Zabarella is clearly the means to acquire the habit of 
understanding, but it is not to be confused with the act of intellection. In fact, 
induction only makes general concepts and principles cognizable from experi¬ 
ence, while intellection knows them in a clear and evident way. Induction is not 
a process for demonstrating or knowing something unknown from something 
already known as an intellection, but the “notification” of the thing through itself 
(,notificatio reiper se ipsam ). It presents sensible knowledge to the understanding 
and makes its intelligibility possible. Sensible knowledge is therefore prior to any 
other cognition, but it is not the only kind of knowledge; for Zabarella there is also 
intellectual knowledge, which is the only knowledge properly speaking. 24 Thus, 
from Zabarella’s standpoint, there is no doubt that all our cognition begins with 
experience. In fact, our cognitive faculties are awakened by experience through 
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the stimulation of the senses. Still, not all our cognitions arise from experience, 
since the understanding makes an essential contribution by grounding scientific 
knowledge, firstly by finding the first principles and secondly by formulating cor¬ 
rect reasoning through demonstration. After many similar experiences the mind 
acquires the habit of principles, which makes it more prompt in acquiring future 
knowledge. 

Zabarella develops his theory of habits of the understanding in particular in his 
Liber de tribus praecognitis , which specifically deals with the conditions under 
which the mind is able to acquire scientific knowledge. The object of knowledge 
is twofold according to Zabarella. The first, material part is the res considerata 
(the angle in the case of the carpenter-geometrician), while the second, formal 
part is the modus considerandi (the different ways of looking at the angle). Logic 
concerns the modus considerandi, because it is the only stable and invariable ele¬ 
ment of the object of knowledge, while the res considerata changes with every 
experience. For instance, we can see many different angles, but the ways in which 
we look at them are always the same if we are a carpenter or geometrician. It is 
worth noting that the modus considerandi does not only pertain to the object of 
knowledge. Being the mode of consideration of the res considerata, it also charac¬ 
terizes the precondition of the mind for knowing the object given by experience. 25 
Logic, which deals with the modi considerandi, became for Zabarella an inquiry 
into the condition of the possibility of cognition in relation to a possible object in 
general. The condition of the possibility of cognizing an object characterizes what 
Zabarella calls precognition. Precognition is what determines our initial approach 
to knowledge, and it cannot be accidental, since otherwise all knowledge, and 
logic itself, would ultimately be accidental too. This precognition, which precedes 
the actual cognition of the object of knowledge, is ultimately constituted by the 
habit of the mind, in particular that of the understanding, which differentiates a 
geometrician from a carpenter in seeing an angle. Zabarella’s facultative logic 
therefore aims to investigate the formation of the habit, focusing on its interplay 
with the natural powers of sensation, imagination and understanding. 

In the process, he contributed to the rise of Renaissance facultative logic in at 
least two respects. On the one hand, he emphasized the importance of experience 
and thereby substantiated the view that all knowledge starts from sensation and 
proceeds from a form of induction for acquiring the epistemological habits of the 
mind, that is, for developing the cognitive faculties. On the other, he established that 
facultative logic should dig deeply into the condition of the possibility of knowing 
in relation to any possible object of knowledge, and thus engage in an inquiry into 
the cognitive faculties, their possibilities and their limits. This last aspect was par¬ 
ticularly developed by German Protestant authors such Alsted and Calov. 

3 Hexiology, gnostology and noology 

Zabarella’s facultative logic enjoyed widespread success in the German territo¬ 
ries. We can count more than a dozen authors who were working on facultative 
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logic in the seventeenth century, names such as Clemens Timpler (1563-1624), 
Bartholomaus Keckermann (1571-1608), Johann Heinrich Alsted (1588—1638), 
Georg Gutke (1589-1634) and Abraham Calov (1612—1686). 

The early reception of Zabarella is particularly evident in Alsted’s Philosophia 
digne restituta (1612). Alsted’s originality in the history of facultative logic lies 
in his awareness of the autonomy of the science of cognitive faculties and in his 
invention of a new science called hexiology (from the Greek: e^i q, habit), which 
represents both the first systematic theory of habits and a rough draft of a faculta¬ 
tive logic. Intellectual habits are defined by Alsted as what arranges the mind in 
such a way as to make cognition possible. 26 For every habit there is one and only 
one operation of the mind that corresponds to it. There are many kind of habits, 
but the most interesting for facultative logic are theoretical habits, “which are 
those inclined to assent to necessary things”, 27 such as understanding, science 
and wisdom. Understanding is “a contemplative habit which is inclined to assent 
firmly and evidently to first principles”, 28 or also “the habit of principles, that is the 
intellectual power of determining the assent to firm and self-evident principles”. 29 
Understanding is necessary because the natural light, “which is the intellectual 
power itself’, 30 is not sufficient to convince us to assent to the first principles. Like 
Zabarella, Alsted therefore recognizes two kinds of understanding: natural and 
acquired. Natural understanding is characterized by the act of intellection, which 
knows intelligible species directly and intuitively, while acquired understanding, 
which is the real habit, is a kind of second nature that the mind attains through 
experience and is responsible for the formation and possession of universals, or 
general principles, rather than their cognition. 

By contrast, science is the habit that “is inclined to assent to necessary con¬ 
clusions knowing the proper causes”. 31 The habit of science differs from that of 
understanding because it concerns true and evident conclusions based on princi¬ 
ples. Unlike Aristotle, Alsted states that a science of singular things is possible. 32 
According to Aristotle, as previously mentioned, science is only what is universal 
and necessary, and it is not possible to provide a demonstration of singular or 
accidental things. Yet, Protestant philosophers like Alsted and Timpler wanted to 
ensure the scientific character of reasoning and theological conclusions by extend¬ 
ing the scientific validity of universal conclusions to individual, historical facts 
dependent on divine providence, in order to attest to the validity of Scripture. 33 
For this reason Alsted supports the idea of the possibility of having scientific 
knowledge of non-being and of accidental things. 34 Wisdom, finally, is the habit 
that “is inclined to assent to necessary conclusions, according to first and higher 
causes”. 35 Wisdom is the habit of metaphysics 36 and is also characterized as a 
“combined habit of understanding and science, that is, the habit of principles and 
conclusions”. 37 Therefore, wisdom exceeds understanding and science in dignity, 
but it cannot exist without them. 

The real rise of facultative logic in Protestant countries can be traced back 
specifically to the foundation of the new disciplines called “gnostology” and 
“noology” in the wake of Zabarella’s and Alsted’s ideas. The first important 
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work on gnostology is Georg Gutke’s, Habitus primorum principiorum seu 
Intelligentia (1625), which is based on Alsted’s Hexiofogia, but devoted solely 
to the “understanding”, featuring a re-elaboration of Zabarellean logic. After 
Gutke, Valentin Fromme (1601-1679) published his Gnostologia (1631), which 
exerted a powerful influence in Northern Germany, especially on Abraham 
Calov. 38 Calov was the first to elaborate an organic system of sciences that intro¬ 
duced disciplines aimed at investigating the habit of mind, namely gnostologia 
and noologia? 9 

Like logic for Zabarella, gnostology for Calov is an instrumental discipline 40 
that has to do with the habit of mind responsible for perfectly knowing an object. 41 
This habit is something that supervenes on natural cognitive powers and is rooted 
firmly in the mind. 42 It differs from other habits in that it deals not with prin¬ 
ciples, like the habit of understanding, nor with necessary things, like science, 
nor with first causes, like wisdom, but with the simply cognizable. 43 In Calov’s 
words, gnostology is a discipline that concerns the mental habit that deals with the 
cognizable qua cognizable, 44 and thus considers an object’s mode of knowing in 
general. The object of this discipline is the cognizable ( cognoscibile ). Gnostology 
deals with the second nature of the mind as a habit aimed at improving knowledge 
according to mental natural powers. 45 Calov states that the cognizable differs from 
the intelligible, which is “all that is”, and encompasses both the somewhat (aliq- 
uid) and the nothing (nihil). 46 He denies the possibility of having knowledge of the 
intelligible object, because this knowledge goes beyond the human faculties and 
belongs only to God; indeed, “it is rash to know natural things beyond nature”. 47 
Calov counts as knowledge only what can correspond to reality. For this reason 
he states that the cognizable always has a representational ground; it has objective 
reality, 48 while the intelligible does not: 

[T]he object is a real concept... an intelligible (noema) is in a broader 
sense an object, since every object that is is an intelligible, but not every 
intelligible is an object. In fact, all that can be understood by the under¬ 
standing is an intelligible, but the object still requires another relation 
(relatio). 49 

For the intelligible to be cognizable it must have a relation to something else; for 
Calov this something else is an object of experience, that is, a representation in 
the mind. He draws a distinction between what is cognizable, i.e., representable, 
and what is thinkable. What is contradictory, he argues, is non-being, which is 
not, however, pure nothing. Non-being is in the realm of thought and intelligibil¬ 
ity, but not in the realm of the cognizable. On the contrary, Calov considers being 
as the first object of cognition. 50 Quoting Zabarella, Calov says: “the object [of 
cognition] contains two parts: 1) the thing considered, or the material part; 2) the 
mode of considering, or the formal part”. 51 The cognizable can be considered 
materially, if it concerns the being of the object itself, or formally, if it concerns 
the way in which object is considered in the mind. In the former case it represents 
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the relation to the mind and, in a broader sense, the concept. In the latter case, it is 
what specifies the very general abstractions and transforms the being into the real 
“first cognizable” ( primum cognitum). 52 The being as first cognizable is not a mere 
abstract concept but, as we have seen, always requires a representational ground, 
that is, an object ( objectum ) in front of the subject {subjectum). Calov is rehashing 
Zabarella’s distinction between res considerata and modus considerandi rem, but 
what is striking is the significant terminological shift. While Zabarella spoke of 
a “subject” (, subjectum ) that “has two parts, one is material and is called matter; 
while the other is form and it is called mode of considering”, 53 Calov dealt with an 
object {objectum) in two ways: in terms of subject matter and mode of consider¬ 
ing, thus demonstrating a new kind of terminological and philosophical sensitiv¬ 
ity. This seems like a mere terminological shift with no substantial theoretical 
consequences, but in fact it opens the way for the early-modern use of the con¬ 
ceptual pair object-subject, where the object is the thing known in external reality 
and the subject is the knowing mind. Calov adds that beings are material objects, 
while their form is the possibility of knowing them ( scibilitas ). 54 Form, Calov 
states, is a pure function of the mind (pura mentis functio), 55 which means that 
our mode of considering {modus considerandi) is a pure function of conceiving, 
knowing and signifying the matter from different standpoints ( res considerata). It 
should be clear that from Calov’s standpoint, being coincides with the cognizable 
so that the various transcendentals of being - that is, the properties beings have 
qua beings - must refer to being as a cognizable. That transcendentals of being 
refer to a cognizable, that is, to an object of cognition in general, is the radical 
novelty introduced by Calov, one that would allow the notion of “transcendental” 
to migrate from metaphysics to facultative logic. Transcendentals are very general 
concepts that define beings in general (including concepts like perfection, unity, 
truth, goodness, time, space, necessary-contingent, cause-effect, permanent- 
succeeding). 56 What is really remarkable in Calov is that a transcendental does not 
designate a mere being, but a cognizable, and thus characterizes all the essential 
attributes without which the cognizable would not be an object of cognition. Cal¬ 
ov’s transcendentals are attributes of an objective reality, of a thing represented 
in the mind. Even if it is true that a cognizable is always a cognizable for a mind, 
Calov’s transcendentals do not pertain to the knower, as in Immanuel Kant, but 
to the known object. They are the condition of its possibility of being cognizable. 

Calov builds his system of habits around the differences between cognizing 
{cognoscere), understanding {intelligere) and knowing {scire). Cognoscere means 
to have or to acquire a cognition; intelligere means to understand or conceive 
something directly; scire means to know scientifically or apodictically or discur¬ 
sively, by means of causes. These three operations of the mind correspond to three 
different objects. The cognizable, as we have already seen, always has a represen¬ 
tational ground, 57 while the intelligible is directly understood and conceived in the 
mind, and does not necessarily refer to a real, existing object. 58 The knowable {sci- 
bile or contemplabile) is a particular kind of cognizable that our mind understands 
by means of the causes. 59 Unlike cognizing, knowing characterizes for Calov the 
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contemplation of necessary being ( ens necessarium ). 60 The knowable as an object 
of the habit of science stands between the object of understanding and the object 
of wisdom. On the one hand, understanding is the habit of the first principles 61 that 
provides the basis for demonstrating the knowable. On the other hand, however, 
wisdom is the habit of principles and conclusions 62 and is not possible without 
science. Between understanding and wisdom there is another difference: “under¬ 
standing is the simple and first habit, while wisdom is derived and composed”. 63 
Understanding is simple because it merely consists in assenting to the principles 
and it is first because it knows the first principles. Wisdom is derived in the sense 
that it assents to conclusions grounded in principles, and composite because it 
involves both principles and conclusions. 64 The science of the mental habit that 
leads the mind to acquire the first principles of knowledge ( principia cognoscendi ) 
and demonstration is noology. 65 Invoking Philip Melanchthon’s distinction of the 
three operations of the mind, that is, simple apprehension, judgment and reason¬ 
ing, based on the three Aristotelian objects of logic (i.e., concepts, propositions 
and syllogisms), Calov asserts that simple apprehension is studied by gnostology 
and concerns the way in which we know sensible and intelligible objects. Nool¬ 
ogy studies the second operation of the mind, which consists in the union of a 
predicate with a subject by means of a copula in order to formulate propositions. 
These propositions result in principles and axioms, which are the proper subject of 
noology. The primaprincipia cognoscendi are “the most common and known axi¬ 
oms, on which every our cognition, which from nature we can have, depends”. 66 
Calov’s importance in the history of the philosophy of mind consists in the inno¬ 
vative way in which he embraced and reformulated Renaissance Aristotelianism. 
In the process, he constructed new disciplines that deal specifically with cognitive 
faculties and came to exert a powerful influence on Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, 
the German Enlightenment and critical philosophy. 67 

4 British Aristotelians and the new philosophy of mind 

The dissemination of Zabarella’s works in the British Isles marked the defini¬ 
tive abandonment of humanistic logic 68 and triggered a new interest in facultative 
logic, which differs greatly from that developed in Germany in that it emphasizes 
the empirical process of knowledge. British philosophers at the end of the Renais¬ 
sance showed great expertise in commenting on and interpreting Aristotelian texts 
by means of Zabarella’s exegesis. 69 The most important Aristotelian scholar of 
the period was Griffith Powell (1561-1620). In his Analysis analyticorum pos- 
teriorum sive librorum Aristotelis de Demonstratione (1594), Powell focuses 
on particular aspects of Aristotelian facultative logic, highlighting its empiricist 
emphasis on the importance of sensation and induction as instruments of knowl¬ 
edge. According to Powell, all knowledge is knowledge of causes, by means of 
which the mind properly knows particulars. If science looks for causes and prin¬ 
ciples, these are not what is “most knowable by us”, but what is “most knowable 
by nature”. What is “most knowable by us”, by contrast, is what comes from the 
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senses, that is, sensations, which are always particular. The Aristotelian question 
is: How can we acquire knowledge of first principles and causes from sensations? 
According to Powell, there is no innate knowledge of first principles; rather, the 
mind acquires knowledge of them after a lengthy cognitive process which forms 
the habit of the understanding. After acquiring this habit the mind is able to grasp 
the principles immediately. Powell describes the workings of the mind as a pro¬ 
cess of transition from sensible to intelligible knowledge. He explicitly states that 
there is no knowledge prior to sensible knowledge, for it is only through the senses 
that we acquire knowledge. Sensation does not passively receive knowledge from 
experience, but functions as an active faculty in perceiving sensible things; it is 
a discriminative force. This activity is only possible for certain animals and it 
consists in the grasping of the sensible object from corporeal things. If enough 
sensible species rest in the memory, the memory enables the mind to form general 
concepts. What is important for Powell is that the memory of experience is pos¬ 
sible only through sensation, and it is only through experience that general con¬ 
cepts rest in the mind. For Powell, therefore, the entire cognitive process is based 
on sensation. 70 This process, which operates in the mind together with sensation 
and understanding, is a kind of induction, 71 and it is the only way of knowing the 
first universal principles and causes by means of the understanding or habitus 
principiorum. 11 Powell’s commentary refers explicitly to Zabarella’s ideas, but 
simplifies them by considering sensation as the central issue of the doctrine of the 
method for discovering and acquiring scientific knowledge. Powell’s work thus 
represents a first step towards an empirical epistemology. 

The influence of Paduan Aristotelianism in general and Zabarella’s faculta¬ 
tive logic in particular lasted at least until the mid-seventeenth century, as is evi¬ 
dent from John Flavell’s (1596-1617) Tractatus de demonstratione methodicus 
et polemicus (1619). The popularity of this textbook was so great that it “hath 
been taken into the hands of all juniors”, such as, for instance, Thomas Hobbes 
and John Locke. 73 Flavell’s facultative logic starts from a strong criticism of the 
doctrine of innatism. Against the Platonists, Flavell argues that there are no innate 
ideas or principles in the mind, but that all knowledge comes from sensation, so 
that the mind continuously acquires new knowledge, leading to the acquisition of 
the habits of science and of principles. Sensation is therefore the first instrument 
of scientific knowledge. 74 Without sensation and sensible knowledge, science 
would be impossible for three reasons. First, all scientific knowledge comes from 
the conclusions of demonstrations, which depend on the cognition of principles, 
grounded in turn on induction from sensation. Therefore, no conclusions would 
be possible without sensible knowledge from sensation. Second, all intellectual 
knowledge, as Aristotle says, comes from previous knowledge, which itself can¬ 
not be intellectual knowledge, as otherwise a vicious circle would result. The 
knowledge which precedes intellectual knowledge is sensible knowledge. And 
third, according to Flavell, there is nothing in the intellect that was not first in 
the senses, and so all intellectual knowledge comes from sensation. 75 Flavell 
explicitly establishes that without sensation, science would be impossible because 
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1) intellectual knowledge needs the confirmation of the senses; 2) the mind 
cannot judge things such as colours, odours and so on without the senses; and 
3) the intellectual object, being the result of a process of reflection and induction, 
always comes from the senses. 76 Sensation provides the matter of knowledge (res 
considerata ) through induction, which is the process of the formation of universal 
concepts and principles by which the mind reasons. All arts and sciences are thus 
based on experience and induction, from which the mind, after many observa¬ 
tions, generates the first principles. 77 Flavell adds that induction cannot directly 
infer a general conclusion from a singular observation, because the mind gives 
its assent to principles and universal concepts only after many observations and 
experiments. 78 In Flavell’s facultative logic, observation and experiment became 
central ways of acquiring scientific knowledge. Principles are conclusions of intel¬ 
lectual knowledge. Flavell emphasizes that the knowledge of principles cannot be 
reduced to a mere apprehension from experience, as one might expect, but always 
involves experiments and judgments to test its correctness. 79 Like Zabarella, Fla¬ 
vell views induction not as a process proceeding from the unknown to the known, 
for in itself induction is not properly a process for discovering new knowledge, 
but a process that transmits to the intellect the universal aspect of what is appre¬ 
hended by sensation, which would otherwise be obscure and unknown. 80 Induc¬ 
tion, however, plays an essential and ancillary role in the scientific method, which 
both Flavell and Zabarella view as a regressive, two-step method consisting of 
an (inductive) inference from an observed effect to its cause, and a subsequent 
inference from the cause to the effect. 81 As Charles B. Schmitt has observed in 
Powell and Flavell, a radical change occurred in the field of logic, a shift away 
from humanistic dialectic towards facultative logic, a “cognitive turn”, in other 
words, which lies at the foundation of British empiricism. 82 Flavell’s discussion 
was more systematic than Powell’s and more concerned with the epistemological 
issues of empiricism, giving an overview of important logical topics that would 
dominate the debates in the following three or four decades in the British Isles, 
such as the problem of innatism, the origin of sensation, the role of observations 
and experiments and the systematization of knowledge. 

The most important and influential book on facultative logic in England at the 
end of the Renaissance, however, was Robert Sanderson’s Logicae artis compen¬ 
dium (1615). Sanderson’s handbook on logic has been said to look “like an exces¬ 
sively psychologists way to define the subject”, 83 namely facultative logic in 
England. Recalling Zabarella’s definition, 84 Sanderson defines logic as an instru¬ 
mental art that directs the mind in knowing things. He rejects the idea that “logic 
or dialectic is the theory of disputing”. 85 There are three parts of logic, following 
the tripartition of mental operations leading to scientific knowledge. The first part 
deals with the apprehension of concepts, the second with the formation of judg¬ 
ments, while the third deals with reasoning and method. 86 The most original part 
of Sanderson’s logic is the third, in which he also introduces new elements in an 
attempt to elaborate a new theory of knowledge. New knowledge is not discov¬ 
ered through demonstration or the regressive method, which are useful only in 
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verifying the scientific nature of knowledge, but is characterized by a fourfold 
process culminating in induction. The primary and fundamental means of acquir¬ 
ing new knowledge is sensation, through which the mind comes to know various, 
singular things. The second means of invention is diligent observation, or histo- 
ria, which connects the various sensible particulars in the mind. The third means 
is experience, which collects and classifies the various observations and conserves 
them in such a way that they can be applied to future knowledge. The fourth 
means is induction, which infers universal conclusions from the abundant collec¬ 
tion of experience. 87 For Sanderson induction is a particular kind of argumentation 
that proceeds from a sufficient enumeration of the particular cases to the forma¬ 
tion of universals. It can be of three kinds: 1) perspicuous, clear and distinct, if all 
enumerated cases are considered; 2) implicit, if only some cases are considered 
and others assumed to be the same; or 3) not perspicuous, when from only one 
example it infers a general conclusion. 88 Sanderson particularly emphasizes the 
extreme utility of induction for discovering first principles and universals of the 
causes and of all other universal things to be proved: universal principles, causes 
and truths that constitute the edifice of science. But he also recognizes the intrinsic 
weakness of induction, in that a single exception or counterexample can overturn 
its universal conclusions. 89 Exceptions and particular cases must necessarily be 
considered because they can refute the conclusions, and so must not expunged 
from the theory. Sanderson thus pays particular attention to the empirical aspect of 
knowledge, more than any other logician of his time. His account of knowledge, 
although inspired by Zabarella’s conception of induction, shifts radically towards 
empiricism, focusing on the cognitive process of knowing particulars more than 
the Stagirite himself ever dared to. 

Sanderson’s facultative logic represents a decisive step toward an empirical 
philosophy of mind in which the investigation of syllogism has given way to the 
examination of the cognitive process of knowledge formation based on sensa¬ 
tion and induction. It is hard to overstate the importance of Sanderson’s episte¬ 
mology, since all subsequent logicians considered and discussed his approach. 
If we consider that his Compendium was the standard textbook in British uni¬ 
versities, we can understand the wide circulation of his empirical ideas and their 
impact on several generations of thinkers, who came to conceive facultative 
logic as an instrument of science in which knowledge was based primarily on 
experience. 

Perhaps the most interesting text of facultative logic is Zachary Coke’s The Art 
of Logick (1654). 90 Coke’s textbook is heavily indebted to Christopher Airay’s 
Fasciculus and Bartholomaeus Keckermann’s Systema systematum. 91 There is no 
doubt that Coke’s logic was the most complete handbook on facultative logic writ¬ 
ten in English prior to Locke’s Essay. Coke’s work clearly shows how Aristotelian 
logic increasingly shifted its focus from a mere consideration of syllogism to a 
careful examination of the intellect and its functions with respect to the objects 
of experience. There are three specific elements at the base of Coke’s facultative 
logic: 1) the object of knowledge, defined as all those things present in nature; 
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2) an innate faculty of the mind, which is the intellect; and 3) a particular disposi¬ 
tion through which the intellect is ordered in its operation and which can be either 
immediate or acquired by knowledge. 92 The order and right arrangement of the 
intellect depends on logic, which is a directive discipline, that is, one that prepares 
and structures the operations of the mind and reason in the cognition of things. 93 
The mental operations required for cognition are: 1) the understanding and the 
thoughts of things and 2) the signification of these thoughts. Only logic, among 
directive disciplines, can correctly direct these two operations. 94 Facultative logic 
is thus primarily the art of directing the mind in its knowledge, secondarily the 
art of teaching ways of thinking clearly and judging things distinctly and finally a 
corrective method for the mind’s errors. By directing the thoughts and operations 
of the mind in knowing things, logic reveals itself to be a true Tpo7io<; S 7 naf)pr|<;, to 
repeat the Aristotelian formula. 95 

More particularly, logic guides our thoughts about everything conceivable 
according to a rule, in such a way that the mind draws correct conclusions by 
means of an ordered process and avoids any kind of confusion. 96 Logic plays an 
important role because the mind, being a natural faculty that consists in bodily 
humours and temperaments, may be ill-disposed to cognition. 97 Logic can be a 
corrective of the mind, and for this reason it is important to know the faculties of 
the mind preliminarily by its properties. 98 

Within this framework Coke devotes a long section to the exposition of epis¬ 
temological doctrines, the limits of the understanding and the use of logic as a 
corrective instrument for mental errors. For Coke, the fundamental feature of the 
mind is that sensible objects are the most knowable to us and only subsequently 
does the intellect acquire intellectual knowledge. Therefore, all knowledge begins 
from experience. The second feature is that the intellect cannot understand the 
specific nature of things in a distinct and ordered way, therefore, to discover the 
truth, artificial rules are required. Third, the intellect is directed toward thinking 
about universals, while sensation concerns particulars; this implies the necessity 
of mediating between these two kinds of knowledge. Fourth, according to Coke, 
at any given time the intellect is occupied with the thought of only one thing, and 
this thought, amid a flux of other thoughts, is determined by a temporal order 
within the mind. Fifth, the object of knowledge must be proportionate to the finite 
capacities of the mind and to the limit of the intellect. For instance, the infinity of 
God cannot be comprehended by a finite intellect by means of logic. Coke points 
out, furthermore, that the intellect can assent to conclusions which are not demon¬ 
strated in a necessary way, as with induction, for example. Finally, the instruments 
of mental operations must be pure, that is, the intellect should not be pathologi¬ 
cally affected. 99 This is because logic should help us to prevent possible errors and 
defects of the intellect. There are three defects of the mind in the realm of episte¬ 
mology. The first is aberration in the apprehension of things, which means that the 
mind grasps things incorrectly. The second is obscurity in the nature of things and 
difficulty in distinguishing their marks and properties. The third is negligence and 
confusion in the apprehension of things, which means that the mind grasps things 
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correctly but confusedly. Logic provides a cure for all these defects by explaining, 
testing, ordering and arranging things. 100 

It is important to note, however, that logic is not only “cathartic”, according 
to Coke, that is, its role is not simply to prevent or correct possible errors of the 
mind. It also focuses on the interplay among the various workings of the mind, in 
particular on thinking, which is the understanding, insofar as it deals with things 
in the world. 101 These can be of three kinds. Some are infinite, such as God, and no 
logical instrument is sufficient to understand them. Others are finite and created. 
Of these, some are spiritual, imperceptible and understood only with great effort; 
others are corporeal and known properly by the understanding. This last class is 
the proper subject of facultative logic. 102 

Coke narrows the field of facultative logic, and therefore of knowledge, to cor¬ 
poreal and physical things alone and defines the limits and boundaries of human 
understanding. All that goes beyond experience and sensible knowledge is the 
object of either divine revelation or a confused understanding; distinct knowledge 
and the correct use of the intellect rely only on sensory experience. The intellect, 
however, does not act directly on sensible knowledge of particulars, but rather 
on their conceptual abstractions. 103 The first means by which facultative logic 
acquires new knowledge is through the senses. The second means is observation, 
which presupposes the use of the senses; observation, in Coke’s definition, is a 
reflection of the data obtained by the senses. The third means is experience, that 
is, the collecting of the observations and examples retained in the memory. The 
final means is induction, the real inventive instrument, which, from the judgment 
of the senses and from the experience of observations, generates a common uni¬ 
versal notion on which the logical instrument can operate. 104 For Coke facultative 
logic is defined not only by the process of acquiring knowledge, but also by the 
material on which it operates. This material is twofold: primary and representa¬ 
tive or secondary. The latter consists of logical terms, or words, which represent 
concepts, also called secundae notiones. Primae notiones, meanwhile, are our 
concepts of things as they are. Secundae notiones do not refer directly to things 
themselves, but rather to intellectual rules by which the mind can deal distinctly 
and regularly with things. For Coke, as for Zabarella, primae notiones, even if 
they are concepts, directly concern things as they are. Thus, Coke writes, when 
someone imposes names, they aim first of all to name the things themselves and 
only afterwards other concepts. For instance, the word “man” primarily expresses 
the concept of human nature, and as such it is a prima notio or intentio, but when 
we consider the word “man” as a species, or a kind, it becomes a secunda notio, 
which is not derived immediately from the things that constitute human nature, 
but rather from the intellect’s way of conceiving “man”. 105 Perhaps the most inter¬ 
esting part of Coke’s facultative logic is his idea of method, which brings Zab- 
arella’s philosophy of mind very close to that of Locke. Like Zabarella, Coke 
recognizes two methods: the compositive (synthetic) and resolutive (analytic) 
method. The compositive method proceeds from the universal to the particular, 
from the simple to the compound, while the resolutive method proceeds from the 
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effect to the cause, from the compound to the simple. 106 Resolution, Coke adds, is 
feasible and effective only if we know the process by which the compound was 
constructed. In other words, only if the mind knows how a thing is constructed 
can it resolve that thing into its correct parts. Thus, every analytic process begins 
with the knowledge of a thing to be analyzed, of the thing’s construction. 107 This 
“constructivist” perspective, which is shared by Thomas Hobbes, leads to the cor¬ 
ollary, that we cannot know the essence or substance of natural things, because 
they are not generated by the human mind. By means of resolution it is possible to 
know only certain qualities of a thing, but not what it truly is. Knowledge of the 
thing, therefore, depends on the mind’s capacity to resolve the object of knowl¬ 
edge into simple and elementary concepts, which usually coincide with what is 
apprehended by the senses. Coke therefore reaches the Aristotelian conclusion 
that facultative logic does not deal with things in themselves, but with the ele¬ 
ments that make knowledge of things possible. Even if there is an isomorphism 
between things and primae notiones, from a cognitive standpoint, it is impossible 
to know the essence of things since they are not generated by the mind. Scientific 
knowledge only concerns mathematical and geometrical truths; in physical matter 
the mind can acquire scientific knowledge only if the observed effect or “fact” 
can be reproduced from the causes. In this sense, Coke’s facultative logic could 
only lead to an empirical and experimental approach in which controlled experi¬ 
ments determine the cause of a given effect, a cause which would have remained 
unknown by analysis alone. In conclusion, Coke represents a move towards a 
more complex philosophy of mind through the original development of certain 
suggestions inherent in the facultative logic that English Aristotelianism had orig¬ 
inally inherited from Zabarella. He presages issues and problems that are typical 
of the philosophy of mind of John Locke, Richard Burthogge and David Hume. 108 

5 Conclusion 

A melting pot of philosophies and philosophical trends, almost all of which were 
destined to disappear in the following century, the Renaissance was without doubt 
a controversial age. It has often been said that early-modern philosophy arose in 
opposition to the philosophy of the Renaissance, to Aristotelianism in particular, 
which is thought to represent a conservative and static kind of thought that was 
incapable of responding to the needs of the modem world. Historiography loves 
clear-cut contrasts and grand oppositions and generally shuns the various shades 
of grey. Moments of mpture and contradiction are easier to handle than continuity 
and periods of hardly perceptible transformation, yet it is not always possible to 
accurately capture the movement of a thought through history. The cases I have 
mentioned here, albeit briefly, show that Aristotelianism did not vanish with the 
advent of modern philosophy, but was in fact receptive to new developments and 
problems, and this allowed it to be changed and transformed from within. Internal 
changes within Aristotelianism were varied because the stimuli that the Aristo¬ 
telians received were different. In Germany, three new disciplines - hexiology. 
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gnostology and noology - emerged within Aristotelianism. In themselves they 
were instrumental habits for the other sciences, but most of all they dealt with the 
habits that the mind acquires over time in the exercise of its cognitive faculties. 
The peculiar aspect of the German thinkers of this period is their insightful inves¬ 
tigation of the condition of the possibility of knowledge, an investigation based on 
examining the formation and use of these habits of the mind. Their works make it 
possible to identify different objects of knowledge according to the various ways 
of knowing and to engage in a preliminary and a priori critique of the boundaries 
of the mind’s faculties. In England, on the other hand, a peculiar Aristotelianism 
emerged that focused on the problem of sensible knowledge and the empirical 
approach. It is no coincidence, therefore, that this movement led to British empiri¬ 
cism. Both philosophical movements, in Germany and in England, represent a 
decisive cognitive turn of Aristotelian logic in favour of the construction of a new 
philosophy of mind. 

With its investigation of the workings of the mind. Renaissance Aristotelianism 
therefore represents an important starting point, a palaestra rationis for the facul¬ 
tative logic of the next two centuries: a movement that demands reassessment in 
the overall history of the philosophy of mind. 
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